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FOREWORD. 


I have  chosen  the  title  Syringa  Blossoms  for  my 
first  literary  venture  because  it  is  the  name  of  the 
state  flower  of  Idaho.  My  best  days  and  efforts  have 
been  spent  in  Idaho  and  this  is  my  humble  tribute  to 
the  literature  of  our  state.  Herein  I have  endeavored 
to  gather  some  of  the  wandering  children  of  my  brain 
that  have  been  floating  through  the  press  of  the  state 
and  through  different  publications  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  I haVe  deemed  some  of  them  at  least  to  be 
worthy  of  a more  permanent  form  than  that  of  the  news- 
paper and  magazine.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
editorials  on  various  subjects  with  some  sketches  of 
some  of  the  men  who  have  made  Idaho  what  it  is.  I 
desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Calvin  Cobb,  proprietor 
of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  for  his  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  editorials  written  by  me  for  his 
publication. 

John  D.  Flenner. 


Boise,  Idaho,  January,  1912. 


WILLIAM  EDGAR  BORAH. 


N HIS  "Letters  from  Italy,” 
Goethe  writes : "I  reckon  a 
new  birthday,  a true,  new 
birth,  from  the  day  I entered 
Rome.”  Thorwalsden,  the 
celebrated  Danish  sculptor, 
counted  it  a new  birthday,  the 
only  one  worth  speaking  of, 
1 when  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  glories  of  Rome's  buildings  and  art. 

William  Edgar  Borah,  as  expressed  in  a letter  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  accounts  as  the  only  two  items 
of  special  importance  in  his  career,  his  birthday  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1865,  and  the  16th  day  of  January,  1907, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  But 
then,  this  is  very  much  a matter  of  opinion.  There  is 
much  of  interest,  at  least  to  his  many  friends  all  over 
the  northwest,  that  lies  between  these  two  dates. 

He  comes  of  fighting  stock.  In  Colonial  days,  three 
brothers  of  that  name  emigrated  to  America.  Two  of 
them  took  arms  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  and  fought 
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with  Washington,  while  the  other  held  true  to  King 
George  and,  whether  he  entered  the  army  of  that  celeb- 
rity or  not,  he  sympathized  with  his  cause;  he  was  a 
loyalist. 

His  father,  William  N.  Borah,  was  a native  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  a solid  and  substantial  farmer  down 
that  way  and  report  has  it  was  held  in  high  repute  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  married  a fine  specimen  of  Hoos- 
ier  womanhood  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  West  and 
with  her  came  to  Fairfield,  Illinois,  where,  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born. 
This  estimable  woman  was  one  of  fine  mental  qualities, 
imaginative,  poetic,  soulful.  She  was,  withal,  practical 
and  wise. 

Her  father  was  a Presbyterian,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  stern  creed  of  Calvin.  In  William  E.  Borah  there  is 
a very  nearly  equal  strain  of  German  and  Irish.  He 
gets  his  quick  wit  that  smites  like  lightning  at  times 
and  at  others  sets  delighted  tables  in  a roar  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  side  of  the  house.  His  solid  qualities — he 
stands  four  square  and  looks  the  whole  world  in  the 
face  and  like  Grant  he  could  “walk  with  kings  with  even 
pace  the  round  world's  promenade" — not  be  scared,  nor 
overawed  nor  browbeaten  nor  patronized — the  vein  of 
mysticism  that  runs  through  his  mental  make-up,  like 
Heine's,  like  Schiller's  with  a touch  of  Luther's  thunder- 
words,  and  fight,  and  his  capacity  for  hard  work,  for 
plodding,  for  digging  away,  his  quality  of  bull-dogged 
persistence,  never  letting  go,  holding  on  with  a death- 
grip — he  gets  these  qualities,  I suspect,  from  the  blood 
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of  people  who  have  made  the  name  of  Germany  in  all 
the  earth  a thing  of  glory. 

We  don’t  know  very  much  about  his  early  life.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a farm.  He  learned  to  plow  and  plant 
and  hoe.  He  fed  the  stock  and  milked  the  cows;  he 
stubbed  his  toes  and  nursed  the  painful  stone-bruise;  he 
played  marbles  and  blackman  and  hookey;  he  went  to 
school  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse  where  he  learned  to 
spell  from  McGuffey’s  spelling-book  and  to  cipher  from 
Ray’s  arithmetic.  He  did  “sums”  on  a blackboard 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  building.  But  like  Burns  who 
plowed  the  fields  of  Ayr,  the  farm  work  yielded  him  a 
more  etherial  harvest  than  sheaves  of  grain.  He  saw 
the  sun  shoulder  up  over  the  edge  of  the  sea-like  prairie; 
he  heard  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  in  the  twilight; 
the  fire-bugs  flashed  their  spectral  lamps  on  his  dreams 
by  the  old  well  with  its  long  sweep  and  its  limpid  depths 
where  at  times  he  saw  reflected  the  clear,  chaste  stars; 
he  reveled  in  the  snow-drifts  that  heaped  the  road  and 
blocked  the  paths  in  winter;  in  summer  he  knew  the 
delights  of  the  “old  swimmin’  hole”  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  new-mown  hay.  All  the  changing  panorama  of  farm 
life  waked  in  his  sensitive  soul  longings  to  do,  to  achieve. 
He  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 

In  his  argument  in  the  Haywood  case  he  gave  us 
a small  arc  from  which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  a 
tolerably  fair  circle  of  his  mental  trend  as  a boy.  He 
somehow  managed  to  secure  a copy  of  Ingersoll’s  “Mis- 
takes of  Moses.”  This  he  read  with  joy;  he  had  at  last 
found  great  spoil.  His  mind  was  fired  by  the  splendid 
rhetoric  of  that  conjurer  with  periods.  He  rejoiced  to 
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see  him  knock  Moses  out  and  give  ministers  the  deuce. 
His  father  came  along  in  the  field  one  day  and  found  him 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a friendly  tree  reading  about 
Moses  and  his  blunders  when  he  should  have  been  hump- 
ing himself  behind  the  festive  mule  in  cultivating  the 
mild-eyed  potato  or  pulling  the  weeds  from  the  strug- 
gling corn.  One  stern  glance  at  the  tabooed  volume  on 
the  part  of  pater  familias  and  it  went  glimmering, 
while  the  embryo  infidel  and  agnostic  received  a taste  of 
what  Solomon  opined  was  the  making  of  kids,  at  least, 
it  spoiled  them  not.  Alas,  henceforth  he  had  no  Ingersoll, 
and  his  heavens  were  without  a star. 

Later  he  became  enamored  of  Napoleon  and  thought 
him  a greater  man  than  Ingersoll,  in  fact,  as  he  says,  the 
greatest  genius  in  war  and  statesmanship  that  ever 
lived.  He  read  how  this  man,  once  upon  a time,  as  he 
sat  on  shipboard  with  the  solons  of  France  and  argued 
with  them  concerning  God,  they  holding  to  atheism  or 
to  a theory  that  God  is  an  indefinite  somewhat  scattered 
throughout  infinite  space,  a huge  bulk  filling  the  entire 
universe — fools  and  blind! — how  Napoleon  swept  his 
hand  toward  the  stars  that  were  gemming  the  sky — 
Orion  flashing  his  shining  blade,  Arcturus  leading  forth 
his  sons,  Bootes  guiding  his  hunting  dogs  across  the 
zenith  in  their  leash  of  sidereal  fire,  Mars  mounting 
swift  in  his  chariot  of  blood,  Venus  full  orbed  and  ra- 
diant— the  beaming  firmament  that  filled  the  soul  of 
Immanuel  Kant  with  awe — and  said,  “ Gentlemen,  who 
made  all  these  ?” 

In  an  instant  agnosticism  and  pantheism  fell  from 
him  as  an  outgrown  garment  and  he  gave  the  homage  of 
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a sincere  mind  to  that  intelligence  that  binds  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades  and  brings  forth  Mazzaroth 
in  his  season. 

His  education,  apart  from  that  of  the  common 
schools,  was  obtained  at  the  Southern  Illinois  academy 
at  Enfield,  111.,  and  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
studied  law  with  A.  M.  Lasley  at  Lyons,  Kansas,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  Three  years  later  he  came 
to  Boise  where  he  immediately  entered  upon  a lucrative 
practice.  His  rise  was  quite  rapid  and  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1907,  he  was  ad- 
mittedly among  the  very  first  lawyers  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

He  was  connected  with  a number  of  historic  cases 
of  the  west.  He  was  employed  by  the  state  with  Hon. 
Jas.  H.  Hawley  to  prosecute  the  men  who  blew  up  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  at  Wardner  in  1899,  and 
later  with  the  same  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  cele- 
brated Haywood-Moyer-Pettibone  cases  of  1907-08.  He 
was  the  chief  prosecutor  in  the  famous  “Diamondfield 
Jack”  murder  case,  resulting  in  a conviction. 

In  1896  Mr.  Borah  ran  for  congress  on  the  silver 
republican  ticket  but  was  defeated,  the  fusion  candidate 
being  elected.  He  made  a brilliant  campaign  and  was 
recognized  as  a powerful  and  eloquent  speaker  and  a 
man  of  splendid  parts. 

He  went  back  into  the  republican  party  in  1900  and 
seven  years  later,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  he  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  republican  members 
of  the  legislature  for  United  States  senator  from  Idaho, 
and  was  elected. 
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Mr.  Borah  immediately  took  high  rank  among  the 
members  of  the  senate.  He  maintained  a discreet  silence 
for  quite  a while  in  deference  to  the  custom  of  that 
body,  but  was  pushed  rapidly  to  the  front  by  his  party 
associates.  When  the  Brownsville  case  came  up,  the 
then  secretary  of  war,  Taft,  quietly  used  his  influence 
to  have  the  young  and  eloquent  senator  take  a prominent 
part,  as  it  was  important  to  have  a good  constitutional 
lawyer  at  the  helm,  and  Taft  knew  his  man.  The 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  Borah  in  that  case  electrified 
the  country  and  pleased  his  associates.  He  stepped  at 
once  to  a commanding  position  among  men  who  shape 
the  whisper  of  affairs  in  the  senate. 

On  the  28th  day  of  April,  1895,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mamie  McConnell,  daughter  of  Ex- 
Governor  McConnell,  and  with  her  has  built  up  a 
modest  but  beautiful  home  in  Boise.  Mrs.  Borah 
is  a lady  of  refinement  and  culture  and  seeks  in  every 
way  to  supplement  her  husband  and  aid  him  in  grappling 
friends  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel. 

Senator  Borah  is  a careful  and  laborious  student. 
He  burns  the  midnight  lamp.  His  lectures  and  addresses 
show  scholarship  and  reading.  He  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
every  subject  he  touches.  When  he  has  finished,  there  is 
but  little  more  to  be  said.  Only  beaten  oil  is  allowed  to 
go  from  his  sanctuary. 

Senator  Borah  is  a wide  and  omnivorous  reader.  In 
his  delightful  home  we  find  no  costly  furniture  but 
books,  books — it  swarms  and  runs  over  with  books.  The 
choice  work  of  the  master  minds  of  the  ages  wait  there 
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to  impart  their  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  they  are  his 
familiar  friends.  He  has  so  soaked  his  soul  with  the 
very  best  thought  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers,  the 
old  and  the  new — Plato,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Pindar, 
Sophocles,  Pericles,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cicero,  Aesop,  the 
kings  of  classic  literature,  and  the  moderns,  not  one 
master  missing,  that  when  he  writes  or  speaks,  his  lines 
sparkle  and  his  lips  glow  with  eloquent  imagery  and 
suggestive  thought.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Emerson.  I 
recall  his  first  lecture  before  a Boise  audience  far  back 
in  those  days  when  no  one  thought  he  would  live  to 
command  the  applause  of  a listening  senate,  and  his 
subject  was  Emerson. 

In  forensic  eloquence  he  has  no  superior  in  the  west, 
He  builds  his  structure  like  an  Angelo  shaping  a cathed- 
ral. Point  after  point,  all  arranged  in  logical  order  and 
flashing  with  gems  of  literary  and  classic  reference,  fol- 
low each  other  like  the  ranks  of  a celestial  army.  In 
style  he  reminds  one  of  Burke.  Even  in  his  extended 
addresses  there  is  not  a dull  nor  a muddy  line.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  and  to  those  who  oppose,  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.  Some  of  his  arguments  in  his  great 
cases  are  like  fragments  of  burning  mountains. 

I am  tempted  to  quote  what  the  gentle  and  gifted 
Amiel  said  of  Sismondi:  “The  honest  man,  conscien- 

tious, upright,  the  friend  of  the  public  good  and  the 
upholder  of  a great  cause,  the  amelioration  of  the  com- 
mon lot  of  men.”  To  reach  that  height,  to  breathe  its 
pure  air  and  join  hands  with  those  who  have  lightened 
the  burdens  of  the  world ! 


IN  GRATEFUL  REMEMBERANCE. 


ESTERDAY  not  only  Columbia  but  the  world 
turned  with  tender  recollection  to  honor  the 
man  who  came  forth  from  a humble  Ohio 
home  and  lowly  environments  to  take  a heroic 
part  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  history  and  later  to 
occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  power  of  his  country- 
men to  bestow. 

The  twenty-ninth  of  January  has  a special  sig- 
nificance to  all  Americans  because  on  that  day  sixty 
years  ago  William  McKinley  was  born. 

The  years  between  the  time  he  grew  to  manhood 
and  that  memorable  day  when  the  flash  of  the  assassin's 
pistol  spread  horror  and  a profound  grief  wherever 
there  was  a pulse  of  pity  and  compassion  to  be  stirred 
around  the  world,  were  crowded  with  useful  deeds  as  the 
sky  is  with  stars. 

The  record  of  many,  very  many  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  but  a birth  and  a forgetting.  That  of  the  martyr 
president,  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  in  politics,  as  well  as 
in  the  common  walks  of  life,  is  one  the  memory  of 
which  will  not  soon  perish  from  the  earth. 

When  we  think  of  him  now  we  think  of  the  gentle, 
unassuming  man,  tender  and  sympathetic,  courteous 
and  dignified,  of  his  grace  and  winsomeness,  his  smile 
like  the  sunrise,  his  greeting  like  a breath  from  the  sea, 
his  electric  hand  clasp,  his  farewell  like  a benediction, 
his  helpfulness  as  a neighbor,  his  devotion  and  fidelity 
as  a husband,  his  tender  thoughtfulness  as  a son. 
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We  are  beginning  to  move  apace  from  the  moun- 
tain and  in  a few  years  more  we  shall  see  and  appreciate 
far  more  than  we  can  now  the  grandeur  and  beauty  that 
were  flung  almost  unheeded  while  we  were  so  close  to 
it,  towards  the  sky.  As  the  years  follow  each  other, 
men  everywhere,  capable  of  appeciating  the  lovely  and 
heroic  in  man,  will  more  and  more  pay  homage  to  the 
shining  virtues  and  spotless  life  of  William  McKinley. 

He  belongs  now  not  to  any  country  or  party  but  to 
humanity.  He  has  carved  his  name  imperishably  on 
the  white  marble  of  history.  And  the  rich,  delicate 
carnation,  selected  as  most  fit  to  be  his  memorial  flower, 
flings  no  more  charming  fragrance  and  beauty  upon  the 
air  than  does  the  worth  and  strength  of  his  life  upon 
this  and  succeeding  ages. 

GEORGE  L.  SHOUP. 

NOTHER  pioneer  of  Idaho  has  crossed  over 
the  Great  Divide  and  joined  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Invisible. 

George  L.  Shoup,  pioneer,  merchant,  legis- 
lator, governor,  senator,  after  an  illness  of  a few  months, 
in  which  he  battled  death  with  heroic  fortitude  and 
patience,  at  last  gave  over  the  struggle  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  grim  conqueror.  The  Nestor  of  Idaho  pio- 
neers, chivalric,  kind-hearted,  broad-minded,  lies  low 
while  not  Boise  only,  but  the  whole  state  of  Idaho  and 
the  northwest  feels  most  keenly  their  loss. 

George  L.  Shoup  was  a typical  westerner.  Like 
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Lincoln,  Grant  and  McKinley,  he  sprang  from  the 
ranks  of  the  plain  people.  His  entire  life,  from  the 
simple  farmer  boy  up  through  his  military  career,  when 
he  drew  his  sword  in  defense  of  the  republic  and  the 
homes  of  his  beloved  west  against  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage,  till  he  became  the  head  and 
front  of  a great  state  and  later  sat  in  the  grandest 
parliament  of  the  world,  is  an  illustration  writ  large  of 
what  brawn,  brain,  pluck,  industry,  integrity  and  perse- 
verance can  do  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

George  L.  Shoup  was  easily  the  first  citizen  of  Idaho. 
In  his  career  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  Gem  of  the 
Mountains  he  so  interwrought  his  name  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  as  did  the  Greek  artisan  into  his  sacred 
shield,  that  to  tear  it  out  would  be  almost  like  destroying 
the  shield  itself. 

He  was  a splendid  type  of  western  manhood.  While 
not  a scholar  after  the  type  of  the  school  men,  he  was 
educated  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  term.  He 
knew  life  and  men.  He  was  a man  of  affairs.  He 
knew  how  to  bring  great  things  to  pass. 

He  combined  rare  business  ability,  tact  and  skill 
in  managing  men,  wise  generosity,  great  public  spirit, 
tenacity  of  purpose  in  securing  his  ends,  with  a humane- 
ness that  made  him  kin  to  all  who  faced  the  strain  and 
stress  of  life. 

He  loved  the  west.  Here  was  a theatre  like  that  of 
Bacchus  in  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis — its  light  the 
sun,  the  Infinite  the  painter  of  its  drop-curtain,  its 
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scenery  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  its  only  roof  the 
dome  of  the  sky — where  giants  can  contend  with  fitting 
honor. 

He  drank  in  the  strength  of  the  hills,  the  vigor  of 
the  stream,  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  He  made  of  storms 
his  companions.  The  winds  sweeping  over  illimitable 
mesas  or  through  mountain  pines  were  to  him  anthem 
and  oratorio. 

George  L.  Shoup  was  built  on  a large  plan.  He 
was  broad  in  his  views,  wide  in  his  charities,  a firm 
and  true  friend,  a loving  husband  and  father,  a kind 
neighbor,  a useful  citizen.  His  hand  contributed  largely 
to  every  public  interest  in  Idaho.  His  name  is  written 
in  our  laws;  it  is  engraved  imperishably  on  many  hearts 
all  over  the  northwest. 

He  approached  death  like  a philosopher.  He  had 
braved  him  too  often  in  the  imminent  and  deadly  breach 
to  be  seized  with  trembling  when  sought  of  him  “in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf”  and  amid  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  home. 

What  to  such  a heroic  soul,  to  use  Browning's 
phrase,  was  the  fog  in  the  throat,  the  mist  in  the  face, 
the  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm? 

He  had  been  always  a fighter — so,  one  fight  more. 

At  last  there  came  “a  peace  out  of  pain,  then,  a 
light,”  and  the  beloved  pioneer  entered  into  rest. 


“RATTLE  HIS  BONES.” 


BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
to  encourage  the  study  of  anatomy  and  inci- 
dentally providing  that  the  bodies  of  paupers 
after  they  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  doctors  and  their  inquiring 
pupils  for  dissection  and  other  interesting  experiments. 
This  progressive  measure  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
our  intensely  practical  age.  It  is  a species  of  true 
Yankee  thrift.  In  the  vast  shambles  of  our  great  citie3 
every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized;  horns,  hair,  hide, 
teeth,  hoofs  and  blood;  nothing  is  wasted.  By  the  wise 
provisions  of  this  bill  no  part  of  the  human  animal,  the 
pauper,  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  every  part  and 
parcel  of  him  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age. 

A moment’s  thought  will  show  how  far  reaching, 
how  beneficient,  are  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  will  abolish  the  potter’s  field  in  all  the  borders 
of  our  fair  state,  and  the  soil  now  used  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  such  rubbish  as  the  decaying  bodies  of  paupers 
can  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  Then  what 
large  savings  this  bill  will  make  to  the  counties  in 
the  single  item  of  coffins.  True,  the  coffins  usually 
furnished  paupers  are  mere  boards  hastily  nailed  to- 
gether, and  not  infrequently  are  made  to  do  duty  for 
more  paupers  than  one,  but  still  they  cost  the  taxpayers 
something,  and  this  expense  the  bill  does  away  with. 
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Besides,  it  must  be  noticed  that,  living,  paupers 
are  of  but  little  use,  but  when  they  are  dead,  by  the  wise 
provisions  of  this  bill,  they  become,  each  and  all,  pro- 
moters of  learning. 

The  bill  is  defective  in  that  it  makes  no  provision 
for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  flesh  and  bones  of 
the  pauper  after  the  doctors  and  their  disciples  have 
done  with  them.  This  defect,  however,  can  be  remedied 
by  an  amendment  providing,  for  example,  that  the 
former  be  sold  to  glue  factories  and  the  latter  be  strung 
on  wires  to  be  dangled  before  the  thirsters  after  ana- 
tomical lore  in  our  public  schools.  Thus  by  a simple 
statutory  provision  the  pauper  will  attain  to  an  earthly 
immortality.  Such  a bright  prospect  of  future  glory 
will  almost  reconcile  editors  and  some  legislators  to 
their  unfortunate  lot.  Their  bones  will  speak  to  coming 
generations  when  their  printed  thoughts  and  legislative 
acts  are  swept  into  oblivion  by  time’s  all  devastating 
flight. 

Nor  should  any  tender  sentiment  be  allowed  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  beneficent  measure.  It  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy  in  which  senti- 
ment has  no  place.  We  must  nerve  ourselves  to  ignore 
the  essential  nature  of  man;  we  must  trample  under 
foot  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  the  devout  Novallis, 
who  said  in  a burst  of  poesy,  “You  touch  heaven  when 
you  lay  hands  on  the  human  body;”  we  must,  for  the 
time,  blot  out  the  Divine  word  that  the  human  form, 
even  of  a pauper,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Eternal, 
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the  temple  in  which  blazes  the  true  Shekinah — all  this 
must  be  brushed  aside. 

Standing  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  desolate  home  of 
the  pauper,  looking  down  upon  his  wan,  wasted  face, 
upon  his  bony  hands  crossed  helpless  now  over  a heart 
that  beats  no  longer,  we  must  tear  from  our  souls  the 
thought  that  this  cold  piece  of  clay  was  once  the  theatre 
where  the  godlike  mind  pondered,  and  dreamed,  reasoned 
and  willed ; that  on  this  marble  brow  and  on  these 
scattering  locks  of  gray,  once  rested  in  youth’s  fair 
morn  the  lily  hand  of  a mother  whose  prayers  followed 
the  wanderer  across  life’s  tempestuous  sea  till  the 
battered  hulk  sunk  beneath  its  waves;  and  then  the 
thought  that,  possibly,  one  of  our  own,  bone  of  our 
bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  a father,  perchance  a child,  may 
in  coming  years,  overtaken  by  misfortune  or  wasting 
disease,  die  unwept  in  some  poorhouse,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  lie  untombed  on  the  dissecting 
table — pshaw!  It  is  the  merest  sentiment.  Away  with 
it.  Sepulchre,  with  its  accompaniment  of  tears  and 
flowers,  ritual  and  eulogy,  is  for  Dives,  not  Lazarus. 
As  for  the  latter: 

“Kattle  his  bones  over  the  stones; 

He  is  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  owns.” 

WALTER  EDGAR  PIERCE. 

ALTER  Edgar  Pierce  is  a typical  American. 
He  was  not  born  with  a golden  spoon  in  his 
mouth.  Like  the  vast  number  of  noble  men 
whom  the  world  will  not  forget  and  whose 
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names  are  luminous  because  of  deed  and  thought  that 
have  made  for  progress  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world,  he  came  into  life  among  humble  conditions  and 
among  humble  parentage,  and  his  childhood  had  the 
hard  environment  that,  rightly  improved,  gives  to  such 
men  when  grown  the  strength  of  ten  because  it  fosters 
self-reliance  and  courage. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  born  on  a ranch  in  Waco,  Texas,  in 
1860.  His  father  was  in  the  sheep  business  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  Indians.  The  family  moved  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  on  the  neutral 
lands  of  the  southeast  corner  of  that  state.  Pierce  Senior 
died  when  Walter  was  nine  months  old.  His  mother  was 
left  with  five  children  on  her  hands,  but  she  managed  to 
keep  the  children  together  until  her  sons  were  able  to 
help  her  and  each  other.  Walter  was  quite  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  early  learned  to  shift  for 
himself  and  to  care  for  his  mother.  Though  the  young- 
est child,  he  was  the  one  on  whom  she  leaned  the  most 
during  all  the  years  of  her  widowed  life.  While  she 
lived,  she  received  the  tender  regard  of  a dutiful  and 
loving  son  and  her  last  days  were  filled  with  sunshine 
and  happiness  by  his  ministry. 

Few  men  can  with  more  truth  take  to  themselves 
the  term  “self  made”  than  Mr.  Pierce,  and  none  more 
worthily.  Like  Tennyson’s  ideal  man  his  “life  in  low 
estate  began  and  on  a simple  village  green.”  Like  him 
also  he  “broke  his  birth’s  invidious  bar,”  he  “breasted 
the  blows  of  circumstance”  and  “grappled  with  his  evil 
star.”  His  school  education  was  obtained  in  a sub- 
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scription  school  and  in  a business  college.  The  wider 
education  he  obtained  in  the  practical  school  of  life. 

It  is  an  old  saw:  “The  boy’s  the  father  of  the 
man.”  With  individuals  as  well  as  with  nations  and 
peoples  coming  events  often  cast  their  shadows  before. 
Webster  pondering  before  a log  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place  of  his  New  Hampshire  home  a copy  of  the 
Constitution  printed  on  a cotton  handkerchief  he  had 
bought  at  a country  store,  was  a sure  pointer  to  his 
after  position  as  the  “Great  Expounder”  when  by  the 
might  of  his  eloquence  he  lifted  that  document  into  the 
white  light  of  immortality.  LeBrun,  drawing  with  charcoal 
upon  his  cabin  door;  John  Stuart  Mill,  at  nine,  master- 
ing and  discarding  the  old  systems  of  political  economy 
betokened  their  line  in  life.  Your  financiers  are  born. 
The  schools  do  not  make  them.  Colleges  do  not  turn 
them  out  to  order  no  more  than  they  give  to  the  world 
masters  of  poetry  like  Burns,  nor  great  political  econ- 
omists like  Henry  George. 

When  Mr.  Pierce  was  11  years  old  he  received  as 
clerk  in  a store  at  Rodney,  Miss.,  $75.00  a month.  At 
the  age  of  19,  at  a hotel  in  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  he  began  with 
a salary  of  $75.00  a month  and  before  he  was  21  he 
drew  down  $250.00  a month.  After  he  came  to  Boise 
Captain  DeLamar  offered  him  $1,000  a month  to  look 
after  his  business,  which  Mr.  Pierce  very  wisely  de- 
clined. He  seemed  to  be  cut  out  for  a financial  career 
and  he  has  been  made  up  to  suit  the  original  idea.  He 
has  initiative,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he 
has  magnificent  faith,  he  is  a master  of  detail,  he  leaves 
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nothing  to  chance,  he  is  a born  manager  of  men,  his 
tongue  is  tipped  with  manna,  his  every  argument  in 
favor  of  any  enterprise  in  which  he  is  interested  carries 
conviction  and  he  can  get  any  amount  of  money  he  wants 
to  carry  on  his  work. 

In  1890  Mr.  Pierce  came  to  Boise,  when  with  John 
M.  Haines  and  L.  H.  Cox  the  real  estate  firm  of  W.  E. 
Pierce  & Co.  was  formed,  whose  extensive  operations  are 
widely  known  throughout  the  west.  These  three  form 
a triple  galaxy  of  stars,  each  shedding  luster  on  the 
others,  and  shining  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  been  prominent  in  every  enterprise 
that  looked  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Boise.  He 
was  term  after  term  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion lent  his  splendid  energies  to  the  securing  of  many 
of  the  buildings  and  enterprises  that  have  proven  of 
vast  interest  to  Boise.  Like  the  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  that  was  said  to  be  ever  conspicuous  where 
the  battle  raged  hottest  and  always  in  the  path  of  vic- 
tory, the  lithe  and  inspiring  figure  of  Walter  Edgar 
Pierce  is  always  to  be  seen  where  something  important 
is  to  be  done  for  Boise.  Another  thing  is  worth  men- 
tioning, he  has  never  failed  on  any  proposition  to  which 
he  has  given  his  attention;  victory  has  always  crowned 
his  efforts.  Opposition  only  rouses  him  to  more  tireless 
energy ; no  matter,  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  an  enterprise,  how  many 
of  his  best  friends  expostulate  with  him  and  try  to  turn 
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him  from  his  purpose,  he  becomes  all  the  more  firm  and 
redoubles  his  efforts. 

But  it  is  the  originating,  planning  and  completing 
of  the  Boise  & Interurban  electric  road  that  so  far 
marks  the  climax  of  the  financial  operations  of  Mr. 
Pierce.  He  has  constructed  one  of  the  finest  electric 
lines  in  the  United  States.  It  is  built  on  a splendid 
scale,  is  equipped  with  the  very  best  cars  and  has  al- 
ready cost  in  excess  of  a million  dollars.  It  was  in  his 
active  brain  that  this  great  idea  was  born,  that  of  build- 
ing a line  down  the  Boise  valley,  connecting  with  Caldwell, 
and  thus  giving  the  people  all  the  advantages  of  a 
suburban  home,  and  those  of  a city.  In  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  he  fought  his  way  to  success.  The 
road  is  built  and  it  is  a credit  to  Boise  and  the  west.  No 
man  in  Idaho  has  so  thoroughly  won  the  confidence  of 
the  leading  financiers  of  the  nation  as  has  Mr.  Pierce. 
With  a modest  fortune  of  his  own  and  always  ready  to 
invest  it  where  are  promises  of  safe  and  reasonable 
returns,  he  is  able  to  secure  all  needed  help  in  his  great 
enterprises.  Capitalists  know  him  and  trust  him  and 
will  back  up  what  he  proposes.  He  has  probably  more 
financial  backing  than  any  man  in  Idaho. 

A man  of  solid  rather  than  brilliant  attainments;  of 
great  force  of  character,  sticking  to  what  he  undertakes 
with  the  grip  of  a bull-dog;  a keen  and  piercing  intellect 
that  plans  efforts  with  almost  mathematical  precision ; of 
wide  horizon  and  outlook  on  practical  affairs;  simple- 
minded  as  a child,  gentle  in  all  his  ways,  easy  of  ap- 
proach; true  in  his  friendship  and  loyal  in  his  affections; 
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of  lightning-like  apprehension ; one  who  easily  looks 
through  his  opponent  in  a business  transaction ; of 
slight  build  but  of  fine  quality;  a sufferer  from  ill 
health  but  resolutely  bending  his  every  energy  to  the 
work  in  hand  and  cheerful  and  patient  always;  many 
know  his  soulful  smile  and  the  cheery  wave  of  his  hand 
and  all  know  him  but  to  love;  such  a man,  in  a para- 
graph, is  Walter  Edgar  Pierce. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUTE,  INSENSATE  THINGS. 

HAD  the  pleasure  a few  days  ago  of  spending 
an  hour  or  so  with  the  Ulysses  of  the  press 
of  Idaho,  Truxton  Talbot,  editor  of  the  New 
Time . We  discoursed  about  many  things, 
wise  and  otherwise,  dipped  our  unfledged  pinions  in  the 
tingling  air  of  philosophy,  poetry  and  science,  and  had 
high  wassail  on  matters  of  literature.  Among  other 
things  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  came  up  for  discussion 
and  I happened  to  mention  that  poem  beginning,  “Aye, 
tear  her  tattered  ensign  down,”  relating  to  the  old 
battleship,  Constitution  that,  but  for  this  stirring  and 
patriotic  poem  of  the  author  of  the  “Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,”  would  have  at  that  time  been  con- 
signed to  the  harpies  of  the  shore  or  allowed  to  sink 
unhonored  in  the  sea.  Talbot,  I noticed,  took  great 
interest  in  the  story  and  after  while  observed  that  his 
grandfather,  Captain  Truxtun — spelled  Truxtun  in  some 
of  the  old  histories — was  an  officer  on  board  the  Con- 
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stitution  when  it  achieved  immortality  in  our  naval 
records  of  great  deeds.  This  same  Commodore  Truxton, 
who  appears  in  Mary  Johnston’s  late  novel,  “Lewis 
Rand,”  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  celebrated  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason. 

Like  “Old  John  Clevenger,”  whom  Riley  makes  to 
discourse  so  eloquently  on  “Buckeyes,  and  what  is  buck- 
eyes good  fer,”  Trux’s  head  does  not  “stretch  his  hat 
too  much  on  account  o’  that,”  but  to  me  it  was  a most 
interesting  bit  of  reminiscence. 

Then  I called  to  mind  how  Mr.  Moody,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  in  1904,  on  petition  of  a large  number  of 
people,  when  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  old  hulk  for 
kindling  wood,  came  to  the  rescue  and  repaired  the  old 
ship  and  made  it  a sort  of  home  for  the  naval  curiosi- 
ties and  relics  of  the  war  of  1812  in  the  Boston  navy 
yard. 

This  year  again  some  vandals  high  in  authority 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  battle-scarred  hulk,  but 
150,000  people  signed  a petition  to  save  it  as  a historic 
curiosity  for  coming  generations,  and  black  doom  again 
passed  the  Constitution  by. 

After  Truxton  had  gone,  I sat  and  gazed  long  in  a 
musing  mood  out  of  the  window,  where  the  winds  were 
tossing  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  flashed  diamonds  upon  the  snow-palaces  of  the 
undulating  hills.  I called  to  mind  how  the  spectacle 
of  the  old  ship,  Tenerarie  that  did  giant  battle  at  Traf- 
algar, being  towed  away  for  dismantlement  and  ruin, 
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stirred  the  soul  of  Turner  till  he  transferred  it  by  the 
might  of  his  artistic  genius  to  immortal  canvas — moving 
Ruskin’s  comment,  sad,  almost,  as  a requiem  for  the 
dead — for  is  not  a grief  that  amid  all  the  English  waters 
there  was  no  quiet  place  where  this  historic  ship,  whose 
timbers  had  thrilled  to  a grand  victory  of  the  “Three 
Crosses”  under  Nelson,  might  find  a place  of  calm 
and  rest,  that  her  glories  must  be  dimmed  by  the  fire 
and  the  worm? — “Never  more  shall  sunset  lay  her 
golden  robe  upon  her,  nor  starlight  twinkle  on  the  waves 
that  part  at  her  gliding;”  and  then  I thought  of  the 
strange  power  and  fascination  of  things  inanimate  to 
move  upon  the  profound  of  the  soul  as  the  tempest  stirs 
the  sea,  to  take  us  out  of  and  away  from  the  busy  cares 
of  life,  its  storm  and  stress,  and  place  us  for  a few 
golden  moments  upon  a mount  of  transfiguration  where 
heaven  broods  with  all  its  stars  and  familiar  figures  are 
clothed  in  a light  “above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.” 

We  are  ordinary  and  commonplace  and  selfish  and 
mean.  God  help  us!  “Too  dark  ye  can  not  paint  the 
sin,  too  small  the  merit  show.”  We  lay  heavy  hand  on 
the  weak  and  helpless;  we  whisper  scandals  and  blast 
the  gossamer  of  good  report  with  the  evil  word;  we 
scramble  like  hogs  in  the  market  place  for  the  dollar 
that  often  brings  misery  rather  than  happiness,  but 
still,  “so  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust,”  there  is  that  in 
us  which  thrills  to  the  touch  of  a baby  hand;  a might 
that  transforms  the  painted  rag  on  which  are  the 
“stripes  and  stars”  into  a thing  of  beauty  for  which  we 
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dare  the  imminent  and  deadly  breach;  a something  that 
holds  dear  the  rotting  timbers  of  a weather-beaten 
“eagle  of  the  sea”  like  the  Constitution that  gives  to 
the  dry  and  shriveled  petals  of  the  rose  her  hand  once 
clasped  a magic  to  unlock  the  long-sealed  fountain  of 
tears;  we  remember  the  Fatherland;  we  recall  the  sacred 
places  of  the  state  where  we  were  born;  we  cast  linger- 
ing glances  back  to  the  “old  swimmin,  hole;”  we  listen 
for  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  in  the  twilight  and  our 
eyes  grow  moist  as  we  think  of  the  stars  coming  out 
above  the  old  fields  where  we  romped  in  childhood;  we 
cherish  the  old  days,  the  dear,  familiar  faces;  the  lips 
on  which  the  mossy  marbles  press,  the  music  of  voices 
long  silent;  the  electric  touch  of  hands  crossed  many  a 
day  over  brave  and  loving  hearts  that  beat  no  longer; 
and  while  we  read  Ricardo  and  Mills  and  Spencer,  in 
some  ecstatic  hour  of  the  soul  we  ponder  with  feelings 
that  lie  “too  deep  for  tears”  the  moving  lines  of  Whittier 
and  Lowell  and  Longfellow — and  anon  the  pages  of  that 
older  book  where  the  ripples  of  the  sweet  “river  of  life” 
break  upon  our  ears  in  anthems  of  Hope,  and  catch  the 
clear  songs  of  that  “choir  invisible  whose  music  is  the 
gladness  of  the  world.” 

A SPRIG  OF  ROSEMARY. 

ERE  Abraham  Lincoln  alive  today  he  would 
be  101  years  old.  Last  year  being  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  entire 
civilized  world  paid  to  his  memory  a most 
grateful  homage.  Today  thoughtful  people  everywhere 
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who  know  anything  of  the  unselfishness  of  his  grand 
life,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  common  people 
and  flowing  as  a refreshing  stream  to  make  glad  the 
waste  places  of  an  era  instinct  with  greed  and  human 
suffering  and  the  tragedies  of  moonlit  fields  red  with 
carnage,  all  who  can  know  and  feel  the  pathos  and 
grandeur  of  the  martyr's  lonely  way  on  the  snowy 
heights,  turn  their  eyes  to  that  humble  cabin  where  he 
was  born  and  to  that  mecca  where  his  ashes  rest  in  im- 
mortal honor. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  story  of  his  life  and 
death.  The  speeding  years  are  bringing  many  things 
to  mind.  It  is  a story  replete  with  the  keenest  interest. 
Our  children  and  their  children  after  them  and  succeed- 
ing ages  will  ponder  the  story  of  his  achieving. 

Lincoln’s  whole  life  may  be  cited  as  a wonderful 
instance  of  the  triumph  over  hindrances.  Before  him 
from  childhood  the  world  spread  no  primrose  path;  his 
were  the  buffetings  with  untoward  fortune,  the  struggles 
with  an  unpropitious  environment,  but  in  all  he  battled 
bravely  and  showed  himself  a man,  and  through  all  he 
came  up  with  the  laurel  wreath  upon  his  furrowed  brow 
and  the  victor’s  song  ringing  elate  and  virile  over  the 
field  of  conquest. 

He  showed  to  men  how  a boy  born  in  the  cabin  of 
the  backwoods,  without  the  aid  of  schools  or  a powerful 
association,  could  mount  step  by  step  by  dint  of  his 
practically  unaided  effort  to  a place  second  to  none  in 
the  Parthenon  of  time. 
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This  Lincoln  grows  on  us  continually.  We  have 
by  no  means  sounded  the  depths  of  his  grand  character; 
it  is  a pellucid  lake  that  defies  the  touch  of  our  anchor. 

The  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder  once  asked  John 
Hay,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborate  life  of  Lincoln  that 
so  far  has  been  published,  whether  as  he  continued  to 
write  about  Lincoln,  he  seemed  larger  or  less.  Hay 
said:  “As  I go  on  with  the  work,  to  me,  Lincoln  grows 
greater  and  greater.” 

In  the  diary  of  Gideon  Whiles,  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  Lincoln,  which  diary  has  been  running  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  nearly  a year,  there  are  little 
pictures  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  great  emancipator 
that  throw  fresh  light  on  many  phases  of  his  character. 
Like  those  matchless  figures  of  Mickelangelo  that  light  up 
the  art  temples  of  Rome,  we  see  as  we  study  the  lines 
at  various  angles  and  under  varying  lights  and  shadows 
how  rich  and  luminous  and  great  is  the  character  of  the 
man. 

A man  of  vast  scholarship  and  leading  in  the  south 
once  told  one  of  our  eminent  literary  men  that  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  three  most  interesting  personalities  in 
all  history,  one  of  the  others  being  no  less  than  “the 
man  of  Gallilee.” 

Mr.  Gilder  in  one  of  his  splendid  articles  on  Lin- 
coln calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
contrast  between  the  culture  of  Gladstone  and  Lincoln, 
born  in  the  same  year,  the  one  the  child  of  wealth  and 
culture,  the  other  the  man  of  scant  learning  and  few 
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books,  Gladstone  left  no  masterpiece  of  English  that 
clings  like  a burr  in  the  memories  of  men,  while  Lincoln 
left  several. 

Among  all  the  great  utterances  of  the  great  ora- 
tors of  the  world,  none  will  last  longer  nor  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  successive  ages  thau 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address,  scrawled  hastily  on  some 
scraps  of  envelopes  while  he  was  on  the  cars  on  his 
way  to  the  memorable  field  and  delivered  the  same  day. 
It  is  a jewel  that  will  “sparkle  forever  on  the  stretched 
forefinger  of  all  time.” 

Our  Lincoln  was  a many  sided  character.  He  was 
a man  of  vast  patience  and  as  vast  a charity;  yet  when 
aroused  he  was  a tempest  that  could  smite  as  well  as  a 
Chinook  wind  that  on  occasion  could  blow  away  the 
snow  drifts  and  bring  in  areas  of  flowers. 

Hay  relates  that  once  he  saw  Lincoln  take  an  office 
seeker  who  had  been  unusually  importunate  and  im- 
pudent by  the  collar  and  throw  him  in  a helpless  heap 
outside. 

Here  we  have  a hint  of  Luther  throwing  his  ink- 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  devil,  of  Socrates  first  throwing 
Alcibiades  down  and  trampling  on  him — a drubbing 
which  laid  the  rich  aristocrat  up  for  a month — and 
afterwards  teaching  him  the  rudiments  of  politeness 
and  philosophy,  while  his  wealth  was  poured  freely 
forth  to  aid  in  the  work.  Lincoln  had  the  strength  of 
a giant,  but  he  did  not  always  use  it  as  a giant. 

Thus  on  his  birthday  anniversary  we  are  pleased 
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to  ramble  on.  The  famous  sculptor  Saint  Gaudens, 
when  he  first  saw  the  life  mask  of  Lincoln  made  by 
Clark  Mills  in  1865,  thought  it  was  his  death  mask, 
“so  peaceful,  serene,  it  was,  a look  as  of  one  on  whom 
sorrow  and  care  had  done  their  work,”  the  whole 
expression  of  unspeakable  sadness  and  all-suffering 
strength;  yet  says  Gilder,  “the  peace  is  not  the  dreadful 

peace  of  death ; it  is  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing.” 

Blow  gently,  ye  winds  of  winter,  above  the  sculp- 
tured marble,  where  the  pinches  of  his  valiant  dust 
crumble  still  finer  with  each  recurring  year;  Lincoln’s 
name  is  among  those  that  will  shine  as  the  stars  forever. 

JAMES  H.  BRADY. 

AMES  H.  BRADY,  eighth  governor  of  Idaho, 
was  born  in  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania, 
June  12,  1862,  son  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Lee)  Brady,  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German 
stock,  and  a descendent  of  Hugh  Brady,  who  married 
Hannah  McCormick,  and  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  their  son  James,  who  married  Rebecca  Young, 
and  their  son  James  Young,  who  married  Sarah  Rickets, 
and  was  Governor  Brady’s  grandfather.  Two  sons  of 
the  emigrant,  Hugh  Brady,  Capt.  Samuel  Brady  and 
Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  distinguished  themselves  as  soldiers, 
the  former  as  an  Indian  fighter,  whose  name  became  a 
household  word  for  bravery  and  resourcefulness  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  during  the  early  years  of  the 
nation,  and  the  later  as  a Colonel  in  the  war  of  1812. 
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James  Young  Brady,  the  governor's  grandfather, 
settled  on  a farm  in  Indiana  county,  Pa.,  and  served 
there  as  a justice  of  the  peace  for  forty-three  years.  His 
son  John  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  in  the 
same  county,  cultivated  a farm  in  Marion  county,  Pa., 
for  a time,  and  finally  took  his  family  to  Johnson 
county,  Kansas,  where  he  purchased  a farm  within 
twenty  miles  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Here  he  became 
active  in  politics  and  soon  honored  with  many  high 
public  positions,  and  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes 
among  the  Kansas  pioneers,  he  was  commonly  referred 
to  as  Judge  Brady. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  and  the  Leavenworth  Normal  College.  He 
taught  school  for  three  years  after  receiving  his  diploma, 
fitting  himself  in  the  meantime  for  the  practice  of  law. 
After  editing  a semi-weekly  newspaper  for  two  years,  he 
embarked  in  the  real  estate  business  with  offices  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Houston,  Tex.,  and  was 
successful  from  the  start.  While  thus  engaged  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  wonderful  irrigation  and 
power  possibilities  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and  he  settled 
there  in  1895.  He  was  identified  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Snake  River  Valley  which  included  the  con- 
struction of  the  Idaho  canal,  the  Marysville  canal  and 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  canal.  He  also  became 
interested  in  the  electric  development  of  the  water  power 
in  southeastern  Idaho  and  he  is  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Idaho  Consolidated  Power  company,  at 
American  Falls,  which  owns  and  controls  one  of  the 
largest  power  plants  in  the  state. 
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Governor  Brady  has  been  active  in  public  affairs 
from  early  manhood.  The  same  energy  and  executive 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  his  business  enterprises 
distinguished  him  as  an  organizer  and  leader  in  the 
Republican  party  and  his  foresight,  shrewdness,  busi- 
ness intelligence  and  capacity  for  work  became  a 
valuable  asset  to  that  party  in  Idaho  after  he  went  to 
that  state.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention  in  1900 ; Chairman  of  the  Idaho 
delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1908,  and  a member  of  the  delegation  from  that  conven- 
tion to  notify  William  H.  Taft  of  his  nomination  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  vice-president  of  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress,  1896-98,  and  a member  of  its  executive 
committee  1900-04.  As  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  Idaho  in  1904  and  1906,  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  in  the  state, 
which  nominated  him  by  acclamation  its  candidate  for 
governor  in  1908.  He  was  elected  November  3rd  of 
that  year  by  a magnificent  majority.  Governor  Brady 
was  a strong  adherent  of  the  direct  primary  and  the 
local  option  bills,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  their 
enactment  into  law.  The  former  provides  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  people’s  choice  for  United  States’ 
Senator.  Among  other  legislation  enacted  during  his 
administration  were  an  amendment  of  the  law  regulating 
the  period  of  employment  in  underground  mines,  an 
employer’s  liability  law,  and  a law  prohibiting  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers  being  interested  in  places  doing  retail 
business.  Provision  was  made  for  the  care  and  pro- 
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tection  of  orphans  and  of  homeless,  neglected  or  abused 
children;  and  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  of  persons 
convicted  of  any  felonies,  except  treason  and  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  Many  other  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  state  were  advocated  by  Governor  Brady.  He 
contributed  privately  both  time  and  money  to  almost 
every  movement  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  better- 
ment of  the  state.  His  most  striking  characteristics, 
besides  his  keen  foresight,  are  a truly  inspiring  activity 
and  genuine  public  spirit. 

Governor  Brady  is  a member  of  the  Pocatello  Com- 
mercial Club;  Boise  Commercial  Club;  Salt  Lake  City 
Commercial  Club;  Rocky  Mountain  Club  of  New  York; 
President  of  the  Western  Development  Association; 
President  Idaho  Childrens'  Home  Finding  and  Aid 
Society;  Honorary  Vice-President  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position; Chairman  Advisory  Board  National  Council 
Women  Voters;  Honorary  member  Grand  Army  Re- 
public, Department  of  Idaho,  and  Honorary  member 
Kansas  Historical  Society.  He  is  a member  of  the 
oodmen  of  the  World,  an  Odd  Fellow,  a Mason,  an 
Elk,  an  Eagle  and  a member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  is  a widower  and  has  two  sons,  James  Robb 
and  Silas  Edward  Brady,  the  former  of  whom  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  a newspaper  at  Caney,  Kansas,  and  the 
latter  in  the  jewelry  business  at  El  Reno,  Okla. 

When  I meet  Governor  Brady,  I recall  what  Chaucer 
in  his  Canterbury  Tales"  says  of  his  favorite  knight: 
He  lo\es  chivalry,  truth  and  honor,  freedom  and 
courtesy."  His  warm,  tender  heart  beams  from  his 
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eyes  and  makes  his  kindly  face  luminous  like  the  sun- 
rise. He  seems  to  have  gathered  into  his  rich  and  varied 
life  the  beautiful  philosophy  summarized  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss  as  expressed  in  one  of  his  poems,  not  a scorner  of 
the  weaknesses  of  men,  not  an  indifferent  witness  of 
the  vast  tragedies  of  human  life;  he  lives  in  a house 
by  the  side  of  the  road  and  is  a friend  to  MAN.  He  has 
his  dream,  too,  through  the  rushing,  dizzy  hours  of  an 
active  business  life,  of  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions, the  on-march  of  the  race  to  higher  ideals;  he 
now  and  then  catches  a glimpse  of  the  rainbow  of  a 
new  hope  for  humanity  arched  above  the  gnarled  and 
tossing  mountains  of  tears  and  he  lives  to  aid  the  new 
dawn. 

“IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN.” 

ITERARY  people  around  the  world  are  now 
busy  with  memories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
On  the  19th  of  the  present  month  will  occur 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
He  came  of  good  stock,  his  great-grandfather,  John  Poe, 
who  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1745,  being  a descendent  of  one  of  Crom- 
welks  officers.  His  grandfather  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionay  War  and  also  in  that  of  1812.  David  Poe,  father 
of  the  poet,  was  educated  for  the  bar  but  went  on  the 
stage  instead  and  married  an  actress,  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
and  it  was  while  they  were  members  of  the  old  Federal 
street  theatre  in  Baltimore  that  Edgar  was  born.  He 
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was  left  an  orphan  when  quite  young  and  was  adopted 
by  John  Allan,  a wealthy  tobacco  merchant  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  whose  childless  wife  had  been  attracted  and 
charmed  by  the  winning  ways  of  the  yqung  lad.  He 
was  reared  in  luxury,  being  given  every  chance  for  a 
liberal  education,  which  he  improved  indifferently.  He 
finally  struck  out  to  achieve  fame  and  dollars  for  him- 
self and  devoted  his  life  to  the  realm  of  letters,  making 
poetry  and  criticism  his  specialties. 

Poe's  poetry  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards.  It  had  a standard  of  its  own.  In  his  prose 
tales  he  often  said  he  did  not  mean  to  tell  a story  but  to 
produce  an  effect;  in  his  poems,  not  to  convey  an  idea 
but  to  make  an  impression.  The  charge  a critic  once 
made  against  Milton's  “Paradise  Lost”  was  that  it  didn't 
prove  anything.  Poe  never  attempted  to  prove  anything 
in  his  poems.  They  were  first  and  last  pure  creations 
of  the  imagination,  often  without  even  the  shadow  of 
foundation.  Still,  they  have  made  a profound  impres- 
sion on  the  best  thought  of  the  world  and  caused  Tenny- 
son to  say  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  “the  literary  glory 
of  America.” 

The  poet  Whittier  quotes  Bayard  Taylor  as  saying 
that  art  needs  no  other  sanction  than  beauty  for  its  own 
fair  sake  and,  possibly,  the  same  may  be  true  of  poetry. 
At  any  rate  it  was  no  mean  aim  to  make  an  impression 
on  immortal  mind  by  the  weird  charm  and  magic  of 
thrilling  verse.  Poe  gave  himself  to  singing  wondrous 
songs  as  the  lark  breathes  its  melody,  because  he  could 
not  but  sing.  His  rhymes  hardly  brought  him  sufficient 
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to  live  on,  but  still  he  sang.  His  was  the  story  oft- 
repeated  of  bards  who  starved  with  all  their  wealth  of 
music  in  them,  of  sculptors  who  lacked  bread  while  their 
marble  grew  divine. 

Poe  charged  his  rare  and  beautiful  images  with  the 
sadness  and  mystery  of  his  own  solitary  and  loveless  life. 
He  felt  himself  a stranger  in  his  age.  He  was  sensitive, 
shrinking,  with  a predisposition  to  melancholy;  he  was 
criticised  harshly ; he  was  misunderstood,  and — poor. 
He  had  not  a brother-soul  in  all  this  land  of  some  forty 
million  people.  Longfellow  felt  aggieved  at  Poe's  tren- 
chant criticism  and  kept  studiously  aloof ; Whittier, 
with  all  his  beautiful  and  broad  charity,  could  not  under- 
stand the  shy  but  fiery  man  who  could  rhyme  produc- 
tions like  Annabel  Lees  and  Ulalumes  “shimmering 
off  into  the  immemorial  darkness  of  midnight  tarns." 

Besides,  he  was  attacked  most  bitterly  in  the  public 
press.  “Like  a hunted  deer  driven  by  the  hounds,"  at 
last  he  turned  in  defense. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  so  many  quivering  protests 
against  what  seemed  to  him  the  cruel  irony  of  relentless 
fate.  He  had  not  the  strength  of  Byron,  though  in  many 
respects  and  in  his  type  of  mind  he  was  very  much  like 
the  author  of  “Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,"  that  would 
enable  him  to  hurl  at  his  critics  lightning  bolts  like 
“English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  He  must  needs 
pour  out  his  soul  in  fire-tipped  and  electric  lines  whose 
liquid  depths  only  partially  concealed  the  agonies  of  a 
wounded  and  shrinking  heart. 
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When  in  1875  the  remains  of  the  poet  were  re- 
interred in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  public  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  brilliant  but  erratic  genius  who 
gave  to  the  world  “The  Raven”  and  “Israfel”  and 
“Helen” — productions  that  alone  will  assure  him  a place 
among  the  world’s  immortals — Walt  Whitman,  who  was 
on  the  platform  during  the  commemorative  exercises, 
but  who  declined  to  make  an  address,  after  the  exercises 
were  over  said  to  a few  friends  in  the  privacy  of  his 
room:  “Poe  lacked  the  element  of  an  ideal  life.  He 

belongs  among  the  electric  lights  of  literature,  brilliant 
and  dazzling,  but  with  no  heat.  I want  for  poetry  the 
clear  sun  shining  and  fresh  air  blowing,  the  strength 
and  power  of  health,  not  of  delirium,  even  amid  the 
stormiest  passions,  with  always  the  background  of  the 
eternal  moralities.”  This  seems  to  be  a fair  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  Poe  as  well  as  a splendid  ideal  of  true 
poetry. 

His  keen  and  biting  sarcasm — and  many  would-be 
writers  felt  his  Damascus  blade — was  so  many  lightning 
shafts  from  old  Cromwellian  battlefields  wherein  the 
sturdy  Puritan  ancestor  spoke  again.  But  the  mysti- 
cism, the  weird  imagining,  the  shadowy,  dreamy  images 
that  played  about  his  rhyme  as  morning  mists*  touched 
with  gold  and  Vermillion,  trip  fairy-like  about  the  white 
brow  of  Shasta,  he  got  from  his  beautiful  and  talented 
actress-mother,  who  went  out  of  his  life  before  her  love 
could  weave  its  magic  spell  around  him. 

Here  was  the  crucial  lack  of  his  life,  the  lack  of 
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love.  He  wandered  on  amid  the  desert  of  life  without 
knowing  the  transfiguring  might  and  beauty  of  love. 
His  delicately  attuned  soul  craved  it  as  the  flowers  crave 
the  sun,  as  the  hart  pants  for  the  water-brook.  He 
found  sympathetic  companionship  in  his  marital  rela- 
tions and  in  his  associations  with  women  he  knew,  but 
the  peculiar  and  transforming  passion  for  which  his 
heart  bled  and  which  never  came  to  him,  which  was  the 
Lenore  calling  to  him  across  the  wild  abysm  of  time, 
through  the  raven  that  croaked  “on  the  pallid  bust  of 
Pallas  just  above  his  chamber  door,”  Poe  never  knew. 
Could  he  have  met  such  a “rare  and  beauteous  maiden” 
as  she  who  made  the  wilderness  of  Shelly's  life  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose,  to  have  breathed  upon  him  the  wine 
of  true  and  deathless  love  until  its  resurrecting  might 
worked  its  minstrelsy  upon  him  and  woke  into  thrilling 
play  those  powers  of  conscience  that  ally  men  to  God, 
the  world  would  have  known  a far  different  Poe  from 
him  whose  tomb  is  the  thought-Mecca  of  thousands 
to-day.  Alas,  it  might  have  been. 

TIME  TO  GO  HOME. 

NCLE  Joe  Cannon  proposes  to  hold  onto  his 
job.  He  is  among  the  last  to  hear  the  call 
that  he  retire.  He  may  be  a little  deaf,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  hear. 
What  he  is  looking  for  is  some  call  coming  from  some- 
where that  he  stand  pat  and  make  a run  for  another 
term.  Of  course  he  wants  to  be  speaker  again.  He 
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wants  just  one  term  more.  That  has  been  the  cry  for 
a number  of  years  now.  It  is  hard  for  such  a man  as 
Uncle  Joe  to  let  go.  He  has  the  hold-on  grip  and  the 
bulldog  spirit.  But  the  dear  old  Silurian  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  fold  up  his  tent  and  quietly  steal 
away.  A rather  suggestive  cartoon  appeared  in  one  of 
the  weekly  papers  some  time  back.  In  the  foreground 
were  Uncle  Joe,  Aldrich  and  Hale;  in  the  west,  far 
down  on  the  horizon,  gleamed  the  setting  sun.  The 
soft  tints  of  gray  were  seen  gathering  in  the  east.  The 
cool  evening  breezes  were  whispering  in  the  trees.  The 
trio  gazed  long  and  mournfully  at  the  sunset.  Finally 
Aldrich  took  the  old  man  by  the  arm  and  said  tenderly, 
with  a thrill  of  pathos:  “Come  on,  Uncle  Joe;  it  is  time 
to  go  home.”  Yes,  in  more  senses  than  one  it  is  time 
for  Uncle  Joe  to  go  home;  home  from  the  turmoil  and 
the  heat  of  conflict;  home  from  the  fierce  strife  and 
the  long  drawn  out  battle;  home  from  the  smoke  and  the 
grime  and  the  struggle.  He  has  lived  a busy  and  for  the 
most  part  a useful  life.  He  clings  still  to  the  ideals  in 
politics  of  a day  that  has  forever  gone  in  this  country. 
He  cannot  adapt  himself  to  the  new  regime  of  the 
forceful  men  who  stand  on  the  summit  of  things  and 
take  a wider  outlook.  Like  one  of  Riley’s  characters, 
Uncle  Joe  can  say,  with  a pathetic  quaver  in  his  voice, 
the  sob  and  smile  catching  him  half  and  half:  “My  feet 
won’t  git  usen  to  these  lowlands  I’m  trompin’  through.” 
He  sighs  for  the  old  times  and  the  old-time  men  whose 
nod  was  law,  whose  word  commanded  the  applause  of 
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listening  senates  and  the  wild  devotion  of  the  crowd. 
It  goes  against  the  grain  to  be  forced  like  ancient  Priam 
to  sit  on  the  walls  of  Troy  and  watch  the  younger  war- 
riors fight.  The  sound  of  the  bugle  is  still  sweet  in  his 
ears  and  his  blood  tingles  for  the  fray.  But  he  must 
pass.  His  generation  will  not  forget  what  of  usefulness 
and  honor  he  has  been  to  it.  They  will  cherish  his 
memory  for  whatever  good  he  may  have  done  and  wish 
him  an  old  age  of  rest  and  peace — at  home. 

TIMOTHY  REGAN. 

OBODY,  even  the  most  optimistic,  including 
the  little  girl  afterwards  his  wife,  who  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  brown  stone  mansion  in 
Philadelphia  that  Sunday  morning  in  1723 
and  observed  Benjamin  Franklin,  aged  17,  cold,  be- 
draggled and  friendless,  with  one  lone  Dutch  dollar  in 
his  pocket,  and  munching  a penny  loaf,  his  substitute  for 
breakfast,  would  dare  to  predict  that  he  would  in  the 
course  of  the  years  become  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of 
his  time,  an  inventor,  a publisher  of  winged  words 
through  the  enginry  of  his  printing  presses,  a diplomat 
of  the  first  rank,  a poet  and  philosopher,  and  one  who 
could  touch  more  points  of  greatness  than  any  other  one 
ipan  America  has  produced.  Yet  such  high  dignity  was 
in  store  for  him. 

Bold  indeed,  that  lone  watcher,  amid  the  snows  that 
buried  deep  the  Owyhee  range  in  the  winter  of  1864, 
who  saw  Timothy  Regan  toiling  wearily  through  the 
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soft  drifts  from  Jordan  Valley,  where  the  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  men  with  whom  he  had  traveled  from  Dun 
Glen,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  on  foot,  guarding  the 
teams  from  the  attacks  of  Indians,  had  at  last  been 
stolen  and  run  off,  a single  two-and-a-half  gold  piece 
in  his  pocket,  who  would  have  ventured  prophecy  that 
the  toiler  amid  those  piled  drifts  would  live  to  be  one  of 
the  first  private  citizens  of  a great  state,  prominent  in 
the  counsels  of  his  political  party,  and  one  of  the  leading 
financiers  of  the  Pacific  coast!  Yet  this  is,  precisely, 
the  unexpected  thing  that  has  happened. 

Timothy  Regan  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
in  1844.  His  parents  migrated  from  Ireland  in  1831, 
stopping  first  in  Maine,  then  moving  to  New  York,  thence 
to  Chicago  and  from  there  to  Wisconsin  where  they 
settled  on  a tract  of  land  and  lived  the  ‘'simple  life.” 
Morgan  Regan,  the  father,  died  in  1878;  the  mother  of 
Timothy  died  in  1897.  Both  were  devout  members  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  were  universally  respected. 
These  two  were  the  parents  of  nine  children.  Timothy 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Wisconsin 
something  after  the  fashion  pictured  so  graphically  by 
Edward  Eggleston  in  his  “Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  when, 
as  emphasized  by  Pete  Jones,  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Hooppole  township,  when  Ralph  Hartsook  came  there 
to  teach,  “lickin’  and  lamin’  ” went  together. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  faced  the  world  for  himself.  In 
1864  he  set  sail  from  New  York  for  the  west,  bound 
for  California  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus.  Reaching 
Aspinwall,  now  Colon,  he  railroaded  it  to  Panama  and 
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came  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  thence  to  Sacramento, 
also  by  steamer,  and  thence  to  Folsom  by  rail,  the  only 
railroad  in  California  at  that  time.  He  staged  from 
there  to  Hangtown,  now  called  Placerville,  and  walked 
from  there  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  from  there 
to  Dun  Glen,  Nevada,  where  he  remained  about  six 
weeks,  when,  with  a wagon  train  of  ox  teams,  loaded 
with  flour,  fruit  and  salt,  he  set  out  on  foot  with  the 
owners  of  the  caravan,  for  the  mines  of  Owyhee  county, 
Idaho.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  or  five  members 
of  Price’s  army,  intrepid  fellows,  quite  handy  with  a 
rifle,  brave  and  of  fine  metal.  They  had  to  stand  guard 
each  night  to  make  sure  they  would  not  be  scalped  by 
roaming  bands  of  the  Piutes  and  Bannocks  that  were  a 
terror  to  the  pack-trains  and  immigrant  bands  at  that 
time.  They  got  along  very  well,  having,  however,  to 
march  all  one  night  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
Indians,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Jordan  Valley,  Ore- 
gon, during  the  early  days  of  November,  1864,  they  cast 
dull  care  to  the  winds  and  all  hands  went  to  bed  early 
to  have  a good  sleep.  That  night  the  Indians  stole 
their  whole  bunch  of  cattle  and  drove  them  off.  They 
never  saw  them  again. 

The  next  morning  young  Regan  started  through  the 
deep  snow  to  walk  to  Silver  City.  The  snow  was  soft 
and  it  was  hard  walking,  but  he  struggled  on.  He 
reached  Wagontown  where  there  was  nothing  but  a log 
shack  whose  lone  occupant  was  a Jack  that  had  been 
left  there  because  he  could  not  make  it  through  the 
snow  and  from  hunger  had  eaten  all  the  bark  from  the 
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poles  forming  the  shack  up  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  He 
could  go  no  further  that  day,  so  he  camped  there  for 
the  night  and  went  to  bed  supperless.  The  next  morn- 
ing, just  as  it  became  light,  he  set  out  for  Booneville 
which  he  reached  some  time  in  the  afternoon  and  where 
he  got  a square  meal.  Mr.  Regan  in  speaking  of  the 
episode  at  Wagontown  said  he  was  so  forlorn  and 
lonesome  that  he  welcomed  the  companionship  of  that 
hungry  and  disconsolate  Jack,  and  left  him  in  pity  that 
he  could  not  relieve  his  hunger.  He  heard  his  plaintive 
call  of  distress  echoing  through  the  canyon  for  quite  a 
distance.  When  he  got  to  Booneville,  his  entire  earthly 
store  consisted  of  a single  $2.50  gold  piece,  but  he  had 
industry,  health,  and  an  abounding  courage  and  hope- 
fulness that  meant  wealth  and  contentment. 

After  this  he  chopped  wood  on  War  Eagle  mountain 
making  $6.00  a day;  he  worked  in  Ihe  mines;  he  saw  the 
little  camp  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
west;  he  gradually  acquired  mining  property,  the  Oro 
Fino  and  then  a group  of  mines  which  he  sold  to  a 
Philadelphia  company,  a good  interest  in  the  Stoddard 
Mine,  sold  finally  to  the  Delamar  company  for  $87,500 
cash. 

Moving  to  Boise  in  1889,  Mr.  Regan  became  iden- 
tified with  a number  of  big  financial  enterprises.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Boise  Artes- 
ian Hot  & Cold  Water  company  and  is  a large  stock- 
holder and  vice-president  of  the  Boise  City  National 
Bank,  one  of  the  solidest  and  most  progressive  banking 
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institutions  in  the  entire  west,  is  interested  in  the 
Weiser  Land  & Improvement  company  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Married  in  1878  to  Eose  Blackinger,  who  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  came  with  her  parents  across 
the  plains  by  wagon  in  1862,  first  to  Oregon  and  then 
to  Euby  City  where  she  met  her  future  husband,  four 
children  were  born  to  them,  two  of  whom,  a daughter, 
Lily,  and  one  son,  Harold,  having  passed  over  to  the 
realm  of  the  immortals,  two  surviving. 

William  V.  Eegan  and  John  M.  Eegan,  both  bril- 
liant young  men  of  of  high  social  and  business  standing, 
graduated  at  Santa  Clara,  California,  and  both  now  in 
business  in  Boise,  the  former  as  paying  teller  of  the 
Boise  City  National  Bank,  and  the  latter  as  manager  of 
the  Overland  Block.  John  M.  Eegan  is  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  this  state. 

Timothy  Eegan  is  the  ripe  flower  and  fruitage  of 
Idaho  pioneer  days.  He  is  one  of  the  Argonauts  who 
have  blazed  the  trails  and  helped  lay  here  the  founda- 
tions of  an  empire.  Simple  as  a child  in  his  tastes, 
easily  approached,  bearing  his  honors  and  the  prestige 
his  well-earned  wealth  give  him,  meekly,  a firm  and 
unfailing  friend,  a generous  but  vigilant  enemy,  in 
charities  abundant,  he  passes  down  the  golden  slope 
toward  the  sunset,  and  when  at  last  he  goes  over  the 
“Great  Divide,’'  he  will  leave  behind  the  memory  of  a 
life  well  and  nobly  lived  and  his  name  will  be  carved 
high  on  the  marble  shaft  of  Idaho’s  heroic  pioneers. 


HERE’S  TO  THE  IRISH. 


HAT  toast  more  appropriate  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  than  the 
one  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  is 
echoed  from  millions  of  lips  today  around 

the  world? 

The  Irish  race  is  very  old.  The  Irish  are  proud  of 
their  race,  proud  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  his- 
tory, proud  and  justly  so,  of  the  grand  men,  orators, 
poets,  statesmen,  who  have  given  humanity  gems  of 
eloquent  speech  and  verse  and  song  that  will  shine  with 
increasing  splendor  as  the  ages  roll  away. 

Max  Muller  has  shown  that  the  Irish  language  is 
one  of  the  same  stock  that  produced  the  “Vedas”  of 
India,  the  “Zendavesta”  of  Zoroaster,  the  “Iliad”  of 
Homer  and  the  “Orations”  of  Cicero.  Like  Egypt,  like 
Greece  with  her  Athens  and  her  Parthenon,  like  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  Ireland  occupies  but  a 
small  spot  geographically  but  her  influence  is  world- 
wide and  eternal. 

It  was  Saint  Patrick  who  launched  the  Renaissance 
of  Ireland.  For  his  sublime  and  self-sacrificing  work, 
by  which  he  gave  inspiration  to  a grand  race,  Saint 
Patrick  has  secured  embalmment  and  enshrinement  in 
the  hearts  of  that  people  for  more  than  1300  years.  He 
died  in  the  fifth  century,  yet  over  the  gulf  of  the  ages 
the  mighty  impulse  of  his  life  still  touches  ours.  His 
name  is  still  a magic  spell.  His  grave  is  still  the  Mecca 
of  admiring  thousands. 
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He  sang  no  Iliad  like  Homer,  led  forth  no  embattled 
hosts  like  Hannibal  or  Caesar,  built  no  St.  Peter’s  cathe- 
dral, decorated  no  Sistine  Chapel,  carved  no  Palace 
Athena  from  ivory  and  gold,  but  he  did  a greater  work 
still — he  made  the  seeds  of  love  and  peace  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  take  root  in  human  hearts  and  bear  their 
blessed  increase. 

Saint  Patrick  dethroned  Druidism  in  Ireland  and 
established  Christianity;  he  made  Ireland  a Mecca  of 
learning  visited  by  the  scholars  of  even  Rome,  Venice 
and  Athens.  Charlemagne  was  so  impressed  with  Irish 
scholarship  that  he  invited  a number  of  them  to  his 
court.  Saint  Patrick  kept  alive  the  flame  of  the  torch 
of  Christianity  when  it  was  glimmering  but  faintly  in 
the  Eternal  City,  and  when  the  English  had  lapsed 
almost  into  barbarism  he  and  his  12  disciples  crossed 
the  intervening  waters  in  small,  primitive  boats  and 
preached  to  that  people  the  gospel. 

Then  here’s  to  the  Irish.  Had  they  given  us  only 
a Saint  Patrick,  they  would  entail  a vast  debt  of  grati- 
tude, but  they  have  given  us  the  rich  and  priceless 
legacy  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  as  Henry  Grat- 
tan, Daniel  O’Connell,  Robert  Emmett,  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  Barry  Sullivan,  Father  Matthew,  Dean  Swift. 
They  gave  to  us  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Thomas  Moore,  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  poetry,  Samuel  Lover  and  Charles  Lever, 
novelists,  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  philosopher,  Archbishop 
Whately,  the  logician,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  astron- 
omer, Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington,  who  won  at  Waterloo, 
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Curran,  the  brilliant  wit,  Sheridan,  the  dramatist,  Dion 
Boucicault,  actor  and  playwright,  Michael  Balfe,  the  com- 
poser, Burke,  the  incomparable  orator. 

In  America  the  Irish  have  written  their  names  high 
on  our  scroll  of  fame  and  intertwined  them  so  deeply 
in  our  shield  of  achievement  that  to  tear  out  the  record 
would  be  to  destroy  the  shield  itself.  So  here’s  to  the 
Irish,  and  may  they  live  long  and  prosper  here  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world. 


DAVID  WORTH  CLARK 


ORTH  CLARK,  as  he  is  called  by  his  friends 
all  over  Idaho,  is  an  Indianian  by  birth  and 
came  into  the  world  in  1874.  His  father  was 
a civil  engineer,  a man  of  parts  and  educa- 
tion. The  writer  met  him  in  Idaho  Falls  some  years 
ago  and  found  him  still  reading  his  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
had  his  classics  beside  him  on  the  stand  and  daily  took 
deep  draughts  from  these  crystal  springs,  the  writings 
of  Virgil,  Sophocles,  Aeschylus  and  Horace.  Worth 
has  led  too  strenuous  a life  to  dabble  much  in  the 
classics.  He  has  been  too  intensely  engaged  in  great, 
practical  matters  to  court  the  muses,  and  still  he  finds 
time  now  and  then  to  get  in  touch  with  the  great 
literatures  of  the  world. 

When  he  was  11  years  old,  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  what  was  then  known  as  Eagle  Rock,  now  Idaho 
Falls.  He  attended  the  public  schools  there  and  after- 
ward took  a law  course  at  Earlham  University.  He 
bega  i the  active  practice  of  law  in  Pocatello  in  1887. 
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He  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  in 
1891  and  by  certificate  to  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho  in 
1892.  In  1903  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Bing- 
ham county  and  served  four  years.  He  was  associated 
with  Judge  Deitrich,  now  U.  S.  District  Judge  in  Idaho 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Pocatello  and  is  now  attor- 
ney for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad.  In  May,  1901, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  Kelleher  of  Caldwell,  a 
woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  culture.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  a boy  and  a girl,  the  boy  nine 
years  old  and  the  girl  six. 

In  politics  Worth  Clark  is  democratic  and  he  is 
earnest  and  consistent  in  his  political  belief.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  of  Bingham 
county  for  a number  of  years  and  has  the  confidence  of 
the  leading  democrats  of  the  state.  He  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University 
and  in  that  position  he  is  doing  splendid  work  for  edu- 
cation. 

D.  Worth  Clark  is  one  of  the  brainy,  progressive 
men  of  the  state.  He  has  laid  fashioning  hands  on 
events  in  Idaho  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  is 
worthy  of  a place  among  those  who  are  the  empire 
builders  of  the  west. 

MISTAKEN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

OET  and  author,  Mr.  William  Watson,  of 
London,  England,  makes  a severe  indictment 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  English  people,  un- 
mindful of  the  saying  of  Burke  that  it  is 
impossible  to  frame  an  indictment  against  a whole 
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nation,  for  the  indifference  and  neglect  which  he  says 
drove  a brother  poet,  John  Davidson,  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

Watson  charges  that  Davidson  went  to  his  grave 
because  he  could  not  live  by  his  art.  He  passed  out  in 
the  last  bitterness  of  despair.  His  untoward  passing, 
Mr.  Watson  says,  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
tragedies  that  began  with  the  poet  Spenser  and  did  not 
end  with  the  death  of  Chatterton. 

It  is  sad  that  any  one  should  suffer  for  lack  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  a land  of  plenty,  and  it  is  an  in- 
creased sadness  that  a man  like  John  Davidson,  on 
whose  head  the  Infinite  rained  the  glow  and  power  of 
genius,  his  soul  lighted  up  with  the  same  fire  that  gave 
to  the  world  Dante’s  unfathomable  song  and  the  stately 
verse  of  Milton,  should  be  so  filled  with  grief  at  the 
coldness  and  neglect  of  the  busy  world  that  his  nature 
should  shrink  back  into  despair  and  rend  the  sensitive 
and  shrinking  soul  from  his  frail  body.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  ground  for  the  indignation 
of  his  friend  who  smarts  beneath  the  lash  of  a condemn- 
ing conscience  for  his  neglect,  possibly,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  London,  where  there  is  bread  and  to  spare,  that 
entered  as  a poisoned  dart  into  the  vitals  of  his  brother 
and  wrecked  his  life. 

Readily  assailable  is  the  theory  at  the  very  heart 
of  this  scathing  condemnation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son that  society  owes  to  every  individual  member  thereof 
to  look  after  his  affairs  and  see  to  it  that  he  makes  a 
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living  by  whatever  art  or  profession  or  calling  he  chooses 
and  that  in  lack  of  such  supervision  and  direction,  in 
case  shipwreck  comes  to  life  or  fortune,  society  must 
suffer  blame  and  rightly. 

It  is  not  contended  that  society  as  a whole  bears  no 
responsibility  to  its  individual  members.  The  doctrine 
contained  in  the  sneer  of  the  murderer,  Cain,  “Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  has  long  been  replaced  by  the 
humane  and  godlike  one  of  the  solidarity  and  brother- 
hood of  man.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  society  must 
perforce  underwrite  the  efforts  and  work  of  its  mem- 
bers. And  it  is  this  assumption  lying  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  Mr.  Watson  that  it  is 
aimed  herein  to  expose. 

The  common  sense  of  the  situation  is  that  if  a man 
cannot  win  bread  by  his  chosen  art  or  calling,  he  should 
try  to  make  it  in  some  other.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
element  of  heroism  in  a Rembrandt  living  on  a crust  till 
his  genius  is  recognized,  in  Millet  toiling  obscurely  at 
his  easel  with  an  invalid  wife  in  the  next  room  and 
making  shift  until  the  beauty  of  his  “The  Man  With  the 
Hoe,"  and  “The  Angelus"  flashed  upon  an  astonished 
world  and  brought  him  fame  and  a competence,  and  in 
Burns  writing  his  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night"  amid  the 
direst  poverty;  but  Millet  worked  as  a railway  porter 
while  painting  “The  Angelus"  and  Burns  plowed  the 
fields  of  Ayr  to  secure  something  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 
Poetry  is  all  right  in  its  place  but  as  a steady  diet  or  a 
substitute  for  beef  and  potatoes  it  is  a failure. 
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Besides,  poetry — true  poetry — is  something  so  high 
and  holy  that  it  should  not  be  made  a matter  or  mer- 
chandise. It  is  almost  a profanation,  the  profanation 
of  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Muses,  to  flash  out  gems  of 
thought  tinged  with  immortal  fire,  a fire  that  lights  up 
the  face  with  joy  and  thrills  to  the  depths  of  being,  that 
uplifts  and  inspires  heroic  deeds  as  Homers  song  nerved 
Alexander  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  merely  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Rather,  to  the  lofty  poet-soul,  welcome 
toil  most  menial  to  support  life,  with  an  hour  snatched 
here  and  there  for  an  outlook  upon  the  infinite  sky  and 
the  weaving  of  a mystic  spell  of  fire  tipped  song  that 
will  echo  still  when  the  Sphynx  has  crumbled  to  dust. 

The  fact  is  that  the  best  literary  work  ever  done  in 
this  world  has  never  been  paid  for.  It  was  not  done 
for  pay.  A young  man  should  hesitate  long  before 
committing  himself  to  art  or  literature  if  he  expects  to 
live  by  either.  Homer  was  forced  to  beg  for  bread  and 
Dante  was  a wanderer.  Goethe  sold  one  of  his  great 
dramas  to  Merek  for  $15.  Kepler,  who  “thought  the 
thoughts  of  God  after  him”  and  gave  to  the  world  some 
of  its  most  valuable  astronomic  discoveries,  made 
almanacs  and  told  fortunes  to  eke  out  a meagre  living. 
The  poet  does  not  sing  for  bread,  he  sings  because  he 
cannot  help  it.  He  sings  as  the  birds  carol,  as  the 
flowers  bloom,  as  the  stars  shine,  by  virtue  of  a right 
within  him  that  will  not  be  denied.  He  lives  in  his 
song  and  exists  on  the  ruder  and  common  elements  of 
earth. 
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The  reason  why  genius  like  that  of  Davidson  is 
unnoticed  is  because  we  are  materialists.  This  may  be 
the  age  of  gold  but  it  does  not  culture  poets.  It  fosters 
rather  men  who  know  how  to  heap  up  wealth.  Ours  is 
the  air  of  commerce;  it  is  not  for  the  breathing  of  men 
who  haunt  the  Muses;  it  stifles  and  chokes  them.  Our 
Parthenon  is  the  market  place;  our  Sistine  Chapel  is 
the  Exchange.  The  more  shame  to  us,  possibly,  but  it 
is  the  fact.  Those  who  would  cultivate  poetry  or  paint- 
ing or  literature  in  a large  way  must  seek  the  kingdom 
of  bread  and  butter  by  some  other  means  until  a foot- 
hold is  gained  and  their  genius  is  recognized.  Then  the 
pathway  will  be  smooth  and  success  will  crown  their 
efforts. 

HOSEA  B.  EASTMAN. 

HE  EASTMANS  are  among  the  oldest  of  the 
prominent  families  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  forbears  of  Hosea  B.  Eastman  and  B.  M. 
Eastman  did  not  land  with  the  Pilgrims  on 
the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  in  the 
famous  Mayflower,  they  must  have  come  shortly  after, 
for  they  were  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies.  It  takes  two  octavo  volumes  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  the  Eastman  family.  The  story  of  their 
adventures  and  life  work  is  even  then  told  but  briefly. 

When  the  oppressions  of  Great  Britain  had  become 
unbearable  and  Patrick  Henry  had  made  his  great 
speech  to  the  Virginia  convention;  when  the  Concord 
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farmers  fired  the  “shot  heard  'round  the  world,"  and 
Washington  drew  his  sword  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  army,  Ebenezer  Eastman,  grand- 
father of  Hosea  B.  Eastman  and  B.  M.  Eastman,  shoul- 
dered his  flint-lock  and  went  out  to  fight  for  freedom.  He 
soldiered  all  through  the  revolutionary  war  and  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  Ebenezer  went 
back  to  the  granite  hills  and  rocky  soil  of  New  Hamp- 
shire where  he  raised  farm  products  and  stock  and 
a large  and  rugged  family,  among  whom  was  Caleb,  the 
father  of  H.  B.  and  B.  M.  Eastman. 

Benjamin  Manson  Eastman  was  born  at  Whitefield, 
New  Hampshire,  December  31,  1830,  and  Hosea  B. 
Eastman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  five  years 
later  on  the  21st  of  November. 

Both  boys  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  this 
family,  were  brought  up  on  a farm.  There  were  eight 
boys  and  six  girls,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  race 
suicide  was  but  little  known  or  believed  in  by  the  East- 
mans.  It  is  just  as  unpopular  with  them  yet. 

Of  this  large  family  only  two  survive,  Hosea  and 
Charles,  the  former  still  in  Boise,  the  latter  in  his  old 
home  town  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  summer  of  1855  the  entire  family  were 
gathered  on  the  old  home  place,  back  on  the  farm, 
where,  when  barefooted  boys,  Hosea  and  Manse  had 
helped  to  gather  the  stones  from  the  fields  and  plow  up 
the  stubborn  glebe. 

It  was  haying  time  and  the  eight  boys  with  the 
father  at  the  head  strung  out  one  after  the  other  in 
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cutting  swaths  in  the  wind-swept  timothy,  each  using 
the  old-fashioned  scythe.  There  were  then  no  mowers 
drawn  by  horses,  no  immense  harvesters  gathering  acres 
in  their  grasp  in  a single  day.  But  the  swish  of  the 
scythe,  the  tall  grass  bowing  its  fragrant  head,  the 
long  rasp  of  the  whet-stone  along  the  shining  scythe 
blade  that  rang  out  cheerily  over  the  field,  the  eight 
strong  and  sturdy  boys  following  the  father  who  had 
seen  the  toil  of  many  harvests  and  was  still  able  though 
advanced  in  years  to  swing  a scythe  with  the  best  of 
them,  the  swig  of  pure  corn  whiskey  from  the  brown 
jug  at  the  end  of  the  row  in  the  joys  of  which  even  the 
parson  did  not  hesitate,  those  days,  to  participate,  the 
few  minutes  breathing  spell  under  the  tall  trees  with 
the  breeze  whispering  through  them,  and  the  dinner  at 
the  old-fashioned  farm  house,  big  with  New  England 
hospitality  and  cheer — why,  it  is  a scene  fit  for  the 
brush  of  a Millet!  But,  ah  me!  I must  hurry  along. 

Hosea  was  only  14  years  old  when  he  heard  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California.  His  heart  took  fire  as 
he  read  the  wonderful  story,  and  the  lure  of  the  west 
cast  its  magic  spells  around  him.  He  and  his  brother 
Manson,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1861,  set  sail  from  New 
York.  They  were  eight  days  reaching  Aspinwall.  First 
on  a ranch  in  California  for  a spell.  Then  in  1862 
Hosea  steamed  it  to  Portland  where  he  hired  out  to  go 
with  a 30-mule  pack-train  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon, 
coming  later  to  Silver  City,  Idaho,  where  he  mined  for 
a number  of  years,  mining  and  milling  among  the  first 
quartz  ever  sold  in  Idaho.  Snowshoeing  across  from 
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Canyon  City  to  Auburn  in  1862,  with  a number  of  ad- 
venturous miners,  the  whole  party  got  lost  and  for 
several  days  Hosea  had  nothing  to  eat  but  some  bacon 
rinds  they  used  to  rub  on  the  bottom  of  their  snowshoes 
to  keep  them  free  of  snow.  Hosea  says  now  they  were 
very  fine  and  he  would  gladly  have  given  $20.00  for 
another  small  piece,  could  he  have  obtained  it. 

Hosea  and  Manse  owned  and  ran  the  old  Owyhee 
hotel  at  Silver  City  for  a number  of  years  but  finally 
sold  out  and  came  to  Boise  where  they  purchased  and 
ran  the  old  Overland  hotel,  corner  of  Eighth  and  Main, 
Boise.  This  hotel  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
west.  From  the  time  the  Eastmans  took  hold  of  it  until 
it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  present  splendid 
Overland  Block,  it  was  the  Mecca  for  old-timers. 

The  Overland  under  the  Eastmans  was  the  Tabbard 
Inn  of  Idaho. 

It  was  while  living  at  Silver  City  that  Hosea 
achieved  fame  as  an  Indian  fighter.  He  never  knew 
what  fear  is;  he  don’t  now.  Amid  danger  of  any  kind 
his  head  is  cool  as  ice  and  his  mind  works  like  chain- 
lightning. He  had  in  those  days  as  sure  an  aim  as  Kit 
Carson  at  his  best.  He  was  with  Jordan  when  he  was 
killed  near  South  Mountain  in  Owyhee  county  and  con- 
cealed his  body.  Eastman  has  nerves  of  steel.  Wounded 
in  that  South  Mountain  fight  with  the  Indians,  he  in- 
sisted on  having  the  bullet  removed  by  a hospital 
steward  who  knew  no  more  of  surgery  than  a Chinaman 
does  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  steward  refused. 
Hosea  told  him  he  would  have  to  do  it  and  lay  down  on 
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a table  without  a bit  of  anesthetic  and  gritted  his  teeth 
while  the  bullet  was  taken  out.  In  that  battle  five 
heroic  pioneers  made  a stand  against  over  300  Indians. 
One  thinks  of  Custer  in  his  brave  fight  against  6,000 
allied  braves  and  of  the  deathless  17  Idaho  volunteers 
who  fought  with  the  entire  band  of  Chief  Joseph  at 
Cottonwood  to  save  the  unworthy  hide  of  Perry. 

Married  at  Silver  City  in  1872  to  Mary  Ann  Black- 
inger,  a native  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  coming  with 
her  parents  to  Oregon  and  thence  to  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
in  the  early  days,  and  who  has  proven  a most  worthy 
helpmeet  to  the  hardy  pioneer  in  his  life  and  work,  two 
children  were  born  to  them,  Frank  M.  Eastman,  born 
May  30,  1878,  and  Ben  S.  Eastman,  born  July  21,  1880. 
Both  of  these  boys  were  born  in  Boise,  and  both,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  are  identified  prominently  in  busi- 
ness here.  Frank  is  with  the  water  company  and  Ben 
is  in  the  Eastman-Teller  store.  Both  graduated  at 
Phillips’  Academy,  Andover,  and  later  at  Yale,  Frank 
taking  the  full  literary  course  and  Ben  the  scientific. 
Both  are  married.  Frank  has  two  children,  a boy  and  a 
girl,  and  lives  with  his  charming  wife  in  an  elegant 
home  on  Warm  Springs  avenue,  a present  from  his 
uncle,  B.  M.  Eastman,  who  lived  there  with  him.  Ben 
and  his  accomplished  wife  live  with  Hosea  and  Mrs. 
Eastman  in  their  elegant  home  on  the  avenue,  one  of 
the  very  finest  in  the  west. 

A splendid  water  system,  unexcelled  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Natatorium  that  is  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Idaho, 
the  Overland  Block,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  these 
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are  some  of  the  things  the  Eastmans  will  leave  us  when 
they  go  hence.  Looking  on  these,  future  generations  as 
well  as  those  now  living  and  fast  passing,  in  pointing 
them  out  to  strangers  will  say  as  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  said  of  her  sons:  “These  are  our  jewels.” 

And  they,  rather  than  costly  marble  carved  thick 
with  eulogy  and  epitaph,  will  prove  a monument  to  them 
when  they  fall  asleep. 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING. 

EST  has  come  at  last  to  the  great  actor,  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  Life’s  fitful  fever  has  run 
its  course.  Irving  was  a man  of  high  ideals. 
His  chief  aim  was  not  to  make  money,  but 
to  do  good  work  in  his  profession.  To  Irving,  life  was 
work.  The  vast  sums  that  an  appreciative  public  poured 
into  his  theatres  were  expended  in  better  stagings  and 
securing  the  best  professional  help.  His  was  a heart  of 
gold.  His  sympathies  were  quick  and  wide  as  the  human 
race.  He  grappled  his  friends  to  him  with  hooks  of 
steel.  In  the  poet’s  corner  in  Westmister  Abbey,  in  a 
spot  alongside  Garrick’s  grave,  and  directly  beneath  the 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  very  close  to  where  the  bodies  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Charles  Dickens  lie  in  the  calm,  cool 
magnificence  of  death,  the  great  actor-philanthropist 
will  be  laid  to  rest.  That  he  should  be  accorded  such 
honor  is  evidence  of  the  progress  of  English  thought. 


MARK  TWAIN. 


E are  yet  too  near  our  mountain  of  genial 
humor  to  appreciate  him  at  his  full  value. 
Only  Thursday  he  passed  over  the  great 
divide,  wrapping  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him,  gathering  his  aureole  of  tangled  hair  in  wild 
profusion  around  his  massive  head,  on  which  death  had 
already  sculptured  his  marble  sign,  and  going  out  into 
the  silence  without  a murmur,  almost  without  a pain. 

He  was  a rare  and  optimistic  singer  of  lines  that 
sparkled  with  mirth,  this  Mark  Twain.  With  him  humor 
was  natural.  He  wrote  humorous  things  as  naturally 
and  beautifully  and  effectively  as  Holmes  wrote  delicate 
pathos,  as  Walt  Whitman  sounded  his  barbaric  yawp  on 
primitive  themes  above  the  roofs  of  the  world,  as  Brown- 
ing wrote  philosophy  in  verse  and  Tennyson  sang  the 
culture  of  his  age. 

He  was  no  imitator ; he  was  an  original.  His  humor 
came  up  pure  and  refreshing  and  filled  with  sunshine 
out  of  his  great  soul.  He  made  it  his  mission  to  make 
people  laugh,  but  it  was  no  idle  laugh  like  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a pot  to  which  he  called  them.  Through 
all  and  over  all  there  was  a wise  purpose  in  his  humor; 
he  used  it  as  Thackeray  used  satire,  as  Whittier  used 
poetic  imagery  and  fire,  to  serve  important  ends. 

It  was  his  aim  to  smite  certain  shams  with  the 
sword  of  humor  and  laugh  them  from  the  face  of  the 
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world.  He  ever  mingled  a wise  philosophy  with  the 
periods  that  were  wont  to  set  the  tables  in  a roar. 

His  was  a wider  field  than  that  of  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby,  whose  dialect  letters,  published  so  widely  during 
the  civil  war,  did  as  much  as  the  sober  and  thrilling 
editorials  of  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  cheer  the  sad  heart  of 
Lincoln  in  his  crucial  hours;  because  his  was  the  whole 
field  of  literature,  and  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 
the  wrongs  that  need  resistance.  The  objects  of  his 
humor  were  the  multiform  shams  and  humbugs  that 
designing  people  spring  to  delude  and  befool  the  people. 

He  early  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  one  can 
accomplish  through  a stroke  of  wit  or  a sustained  piece 
of  humor  what  labored  articles  and  lengthy  arguments 
fail  of  accomplishing.  Humor,  therefore,  was  the  witch- 
ery he  used. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mark  Twain 
was,  from  an  all  round  standpoint,  the  best  humorist 
that  our  country,  if  not  the  entire  world,  has  produced. 

Josh  Billings  and  Artemus  Ward  and  later  Bill 
Nye  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs  are  in  a class  by  them- 
selves. Each  in  his  way  was  fairly  good  and  representa- 
tive, and  Bangs  is  still  so,  but  Mark  Twain  towered  over 
them  all.  In  humor  of  the  highest  type,  and  by  that  is 
meant  a humor  that  has  great  ends  to  serve  and  is  not 
given  out  merely  for  entertainment,  Twain  surpassed 
Dickens.  Of  course  Dickens'  humor  was  of  the  English 
type,  while  Twain's  was  of  the  American  type,  but 
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Twain  as  a humorist  far  excelled  the  great  English 
novelist. 

It  was  no  mean  aim,  to  make  people  laugh  for  a 
purpose,  to  spread  mirth  and  jollity.  It  is  like  sunshine, 
like  the  inspiring  air  of  the  mountains,  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  sea.  Mirth  drives  away  care  and  exorcises  the 
blues  and  brings  peace  and  joy. 

And  now  our  chief  minstrel  of  mirth  has  gone  from 
us,  his  harp  lies  broken  upon  a desolate  hearth,  mute  are 
his  lips  of  snow,  dull  those  lustrous  eyes  that  were  wont 
to  sparkle  with  divine  fire,  “the  trumpet's  silver  voice 
is  still,  the  warder  silent  on  the  hill.” 

This  be  our  humble  sprig  of  lilac  on  this  sweet 
morning  from  our  far-off  western  land  that  he  has  made 
brighter  by  his  genius  to  his  grave  yonder  beside  his 
wife  and  child.  The  world  will  be  lonesome  without  him! 

BENJAMIN  MANSON  EASTMAN. 

HIS  is  a humble  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  of  men,  one  of  Idaho's  most  worthy 
and  useful  pioneers.  He  had  not  in  his  life- 
time the  prominence  of  his  brother,  Hosea, 
but  he  came  from  the  same  fine  heroic  New  Hampshire 
stock  and  for  nearly  half  a century  labored  by  his  side 
and  wrote  his  name  in  the  history  of  development  in 
Idaho. 

Born  in  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1830,  he 
grew  up  on  the  farm.  What  little  schooling  he  had  he 
obtained  in  the  little  red  school  house  on  the  bleak  New 
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England  hills.  His  best  education  he  obtained  in  the 
rough  but  servicable  school  of  life  by  contact  with  men 
and  things. 

Manson,  or  Manse,  as  he  was  most  familiarly 
known,  got  tired  of  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and 
when  quite  a lad  he  put  out  for  New  York  to  make 
his  fortune.  He  had  ambition  and  pluck  and  withal 
good,  shrewd  Yankee  sense  and  grit.  He  drove  an  ice 
wagon  to  start  with,  but  finally  the  lure  of  the  gold 
fields  in  California  caught  him  and  he  said  to  Hosea, 
his  brother,  “Let’s  go  west,”  and  they  did.  The  story 
of  the  early  struggles  of  these  two  in  the  early  pioneer 
days  of  the  west  is  more  entertaining  than  a novel  and 
has  the  additional  merit  of  truth.  It  took  them  six 
months  to  reach  Aspinwall.  On  the  way  the  old  hulk 
of  a steamer  took  fire  and  they  came  near  losing  their 
lives.  Arrived  in  California  they  went  to  work  on  a 
stock  ranch.  Hearing  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the 
John  Day  country  the  boys  drew  lots  to  see  which  should 
remain  while  the  other  went  on  to  the  gold  fields.  Manse 
drew  lucky  and  Hosea  stayed  on  the  ranch  while  Manse 
pushed  into  the  John  Day  and  took  up  claims.  This  was 
in  1862.  They  did  not  prove  very  lucrative  and  so 
Manse  went  to  Auburn  where  Hosea  soon  followed  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  Manse  came  to  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
and  the  brothers  opened  up  the  Morning  Star  mine  and 
took  out  the  first  or  among  the  first  gold  quartz  ever 
mined  in  Idaho.  They  bought  the  old  Idaho  hotel  at 
Silver  City  and  ran  it  for  a number  of  years.  It  is 
one  of  the  historic  hotels  of  the  west.  In  1875  Manse 
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sold  his  interest  in  the  hotel  to  Mr.  Timothy  Regan  and 
went  back  to  his  old  home  in  New  Hampshire  for 
several  years.  Returning  to  Idaho  in  1873,  the  East- 
mans  bought  the  Overland  hotel  and  a short  time  after 
the  brothers  began  casting  about  for  a proper  water 
supply  for  Boise  which  resulted  finally  in  the  splendid 
water  system  which  is  now  the  pride  of  Boise  and  the 
west.  For  many  years  Manse  was  associated  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  water  company.  He  and 
Hosea  were  the  double  stars  of  the  bright  constellation 
shedding  its  beneficent  light  on  the  people  of  Boise  in 
furnishing  clear,  sparkling,  pure  water  in  abundance 
and  at  a reasonable  cost. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  Manse  took  the  world 
rather  easy.  He  went  back  to  New  Hampshire  every 
year  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  see  his  aging 
brother,  Charles  Eastman,  whose  care  he  assumed  and 
gave  him  every  comfort  in  his  declining  years.  Charles 
is  still  living  while  the  noble  heart  of  Manse  is  stilled 
forever. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  1909,  after  a brief 
illness,  he  slipped  out  of  this  life  into  the  life  eternal 
gently  as  the  gray  dawn  bursts  into  resplendent  day. 

Manse  Eastman  was  one  of  Idaho's  noble  pioneers 
who  has  left  the  impress  of  his  thought  and  life  indel- 
libly  here.  Though  preferring  the  cool,  sequestered 
vales  of  life,  not  seeking  the  lime-light,  walking  quietly 
by  the  side  of  his  brother  Hosea,  whose  splendid  person- 
ality drew  men  to  him  because  of  his  great  business 
achievements,  Manse  was  still  a powerful  factor  in  all 
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the  enterprises  of  the  firm,  quiet,  resourceful,  full  of 
courage  and  a great  hope  that  never  grew  dim.  He  was 
the  right  arm  of  Hosea  in  the  grand  work  wrought  out 
in  this  state  for  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

Manse  Eastman  had  a heart  of  gold.  He  was  true 
to  his  friends.  He  had  a fine,  old-time  sense  of  honor. 
His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  As  dear  old  Colonel 
Newcomb  lived,  in  his  latter  days,  when  the  campaign 
in  India  had  left  their  marks  on  his  body  but  could  not 
dim  the  shining  luster  of  his  soul  for  the  little  Clyde, 
his  grandson,  so  Manse  lived  for  Frank  and  Ben 
Eastman,  the  fine  sons  of  Hosea,  and  for  little  Elizabeth 
and  Hosea  Manson  Eastman,  children  of  Frank.  He 
poured  the  sunshine  of  his  life  into  their  homes.  He 
bought  and  furnished  a splendid  house  on  Warm  Springs 
avenue  which  he  gave  to  Frank  and  his  wife  and  there 
he  lived  with  them  in  peace  and  comfort  until  he  passed 
into  the  home  beyond. 

Manse  Eastman  was  not  much  in  the  blare  of 
trumpets;  he  lived  a hidden  life,  but  its  fragrance  still 
lingers  like  the  hidden  rose  in  the  hedge  and  flings  a 
sweet  perfume  on  the  air. 

LONGFELLOW. 

OT  long  ago  there  was  unveiled  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a splendid  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  This  is 
another  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a man 
who  has  endeared  himself  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
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people  of  America  more  closely  than  any  other  of  our 
poets. 

Longfellow  in  his  poems  dealt  largely  with  the 
common  things  of  life. 

In  this  respect  he  was  very  much  like  Wordsworth 
and  Burns.  His  language  was  that  of  the  plain  people 
and  his  themes,  for  the  most  part,  were  well  known 
themes  bound  inseparably  with  the  everyday  experiences 
of  men. 

Not  long  ago  the  press  and  magazines  were  replete 
with  memories  of  Milton.  They  celebrated  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  man  who 
wrote  “Paradise  Lost”  and  whose  stately  verse  is  des- 
tined to  march  forever  down  the  echoing  corridors  of 
time.  Comparatively  few  people  know  anything  about 
Milton's  poetry.  Only  a small  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary 
work-a-day  men  and  women  have  read  that  sublime 
argument  reached  by  that  mighty  genius  to  "reconcile 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.”  The  reason  is  that  Milton 
wrote  after  the  involved  classical  style  of  the  Latin 
masters,  if,  indeed,  his  poems  were  not  first  written  in 
Latin  and  then  re-written  in  English. 

Browning's  poems  will  never  be  popular  because 
of  their  involved  style  and  peculiar  verbiage  that  savor 
of  the  schools. 

Goethe  himself  said  that  his  own  poems  could  never 
be  popular,  notwithstanding  the  well  meant  efforts  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  make  them  so,  as  they  were  not 
written  for  the  multitude  but  for  individuals  who  desire 
something  congenial. 
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Longfellow  on  the  contrary  touched  upon  themes 
dear  to  the  common  heart  of  man. 

Associated  with  the  old  log  school  house  with  its 
puncheon  floor  and  seats  made  from  the  rived  halves  of 
logs,  linked  forever  in  glad  memories  of  the  past,  we 
recall  many  of  the  poems  of  the  dear,  kind  poet  that 
touched  our  hearts  and  fired  our  imaginations. 

To  us  the  “Spreading  Chestnut  Tree”  still  waves 
its  branches  over  the  village  smithy  and  we  hear  the 
music  of  the  heavy  sledge  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
maiden  singing  in  the  village  choir  that  sounded  to  the 
swarthy  smith  much  like  her  mother's  voice,  singing  in 
Paradise.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  touching  song, 
how  many  have  gone  forth  to  shape  on  the  sounding 
anvil  of  life  the  burning  deed  and  thought  that  have 
helped  to  make  America’s  proud  and  noble  history. 

In  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  in  the  studio  where 
skilled  hands  shaped  the  stately  marble  or  threw  pensive 
beauty  on  throbbing  canvas,  in  the  courts  of  law  where 
great  civil  and  criminal  issues  trembled  in  the  balance, 
in  halls  of  state  where  orators  held  listening  senates  in 
their  magic  spell,  in  the  pulpit  where  tongues  were 
tipped  with  divine  fire,  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
where  great  intellects  fought  for  the  rights  of  man,  and 
on  bloody  battle  fields  where  men  laid  down  their  lives 
that  our  republic  might  live,  the  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance of  Longfellow’s  poems  have  worked  out  their 
beneficient  help. 

Some  of  his  smaller  poems  are  American  classics. 
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The  world  will  not  soon  forget  his  “Psalm  of  Life,”  his 
“Skeleton  in  Armor,”  his  “Footsteps  of  Angels”  and 
his  “God's  Acre.” 

“The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  and  “The  Song 
of  Hiawatha”  are  among  those  of  his  longer  poems 
that  will  hold  the  permanent  preference  of  lovers  of 
American  literature. 

His  poem,  “Morituri  Salutamus,”  read  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  poet’s  graduation  from  Bowdoin  college,  is  the  best 
of  any  of  his  shorter  poems.  It  contains  lines  of  rare 
beauty  and  power. 

Longfellow  had  not  the  rugged  strength  of  Emer- 
son, nor  the  wondrous  power  of  Whittier  to  wake  the 
sleeping  conscience  and  gird  it  for  heroic  action,  nor 
yet  the  facile  grace  and  culture  of  Lowell;  he  did  not 
throw  himself  into  the  great  issues  that  were  struggling 
for  settlement  before  the  civil  war  as  did  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Whittier  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  but  his 
poems  were  chaste  and  beautiful  and  had  a vast  indirect 
effect  in  shaping  individual  lives. 

JAMES  HARKNETT  WALLIS. 

AMES  H.  WALLIS  was  born  in  London  in 
1861.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  fifteen.. 
His  father  was  an  old  and  trusted  employee 
of  the  English  government  and,  living  still 
a beautiful  old  age,  is  drawing  a pension  from  England. 
His  grandfather  was  turnkey  of  the  tower  of  London  for 
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many  years.  He  and  the  celebrated  author,  Wm.  H. 
Ainsworth,  is  shown  in  a print  used  as  the  frontispiece 
of  the  author’s  book,  The  Tower  of  London , a view  of 
the  traitor’s  gate.  It  was  his  grandfather  who  showed 
the  great  author  about  the  tower  when  he  visited  it. 

James  early  learned  the  printer’s  trade  and  he  has 
stuck  pretty  well  to  that  as  his  vocation,  using  politics 
as  a sort  of  by-product  now  and  then  by  way  of  adding 
spice  and  variety  to  life. 

His  early  education  he  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  London,  but  he  started  in  life  for  himself  when  ten 
years  old.  He  has  been  hustling  for  himself  ever  since. 
He  came  to  Salt  Lake  in  1881  and  worked  on  the  Herald , 
recently  merged  into  the  Republican-Herald , on  the  case, 
when  that  paper  was  all  set  up  by  hand.  He  then  came 
to  Idaho,  to  Paris,  Bear  Lake  county,  where  he  estab- 
lished a paper,  and  he  has  established  a number  of 
papers  here  and  in  Utah. 

He  studied  law  and  was  at  one  time  the  prosecuting 
attorney  at  Provo,  Utah. 

He  was  in  the  Idaho  legislature  in  all  five  terms, 
three  times  clerk,  and  always  serving  with  distinction 
and  impartiality.  He  bears  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  that  of  Grant,  Tenn- 
essee. He  served  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  a number 
of  years. 

But  he  at  last  found  his  proper  niche.  He  was 
appointed  State  Pure  Food  Commissioner  in  May,  1909 
and  since  then  he  has  made  a national  fame  for  himself 
by  his  thorough,  patient,  determined  battle  in  behalf  of 
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the  homes  and  children  and  people  of  Idaho  in  that 
which  very  nearly  concerns  their  lives,  health  and 
happiness.  No  more  conscientious,  faithful,  hard- 
working public  servant  works  in  that  department  than 
James  H.  Wallis.  A Republican  in  politics,  he  is  loved 
alike  by  members  of  all  parties  and  cherished  for  his 
work's  sake. 

When  the  roll  of  Idaho’s  worthy  sons  is  made  up 
for  final  entry  high  on  the  shining  list  will  be  that  of 
James  Harknett  Wallis! 

He  was  happily  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Todd  and  has  had  born  to  him  fifteen  children,  twelve 
of  whom  are  living. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HILLS. 

HELTERED  by  the  wide  extended  arms  of 
the  mountains,  the  people  of  Boise  look  out 
this  morning  upon  the  emerald  grass  spread- 
ing its  ample  carpet  upon  lawn  and  hill 
and  valley,  upon  swelling  buds  and  fragrant  flowers, 
upon  fields  where  infant  harvests  lift  their  wealth  of 
green  and  prophecy  of  food  for  thousands.  The  air  is 
instinct  with  perfume  and  the  breath  of  health;  afar 
the  glints  of  snow  fast  disappearing  shine  upon  the 
billowy  hills,  while  bird-song  and  sunshine  help  to  make 
here  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  contrast  between  scenes  around  us  here  and 
those  in  the  states  where  the  storm  broods  and  death 
rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  snows  still  blow 
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wintry  blasts,  though  it  is  May,  is  most  pleasing  to 
contemplate  at  this  safe  distance.  One  hundred  killed 
by  tornado  in  Arkansas,  western  Tennessee  and  northern 
Mississippi,  with  a property  loss  reaching  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  a fierce  storm  having  visited  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  where  hundreds  perished,  enough  snow 
for  sleighing  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  havoc  of 
flood  and  rain  and  blizzard  in  many  localities.  We  of 
Boise  may  well  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we  are  safe 
in  the  strength  of  our  sheltering  hills. 

Free  from  fierce  storms,  from  devastating  cyclones 
and  blizzards,  from  intense  heat  and  cold,  sunshine  a 
plenty,  water  and  to  spare  with  which  to  make  glad  the 
thirsty  soil  and  bring  forth  harvests  of  fruit,  grains 
and  vegetables,  certain  of  abundant  crops,  fresh  air 
blowing  from  the  heart  of  our  snow  mountains,  an 
environment  in  itself  a deadly  foe  to  disease  germs  of 
all  kinds,  we  should  this  day  lift  our  hearts  in  thank- 
fulness and  go  forth  in  joy  to  the  festival  cheer  a 
bounteous  nature  spreads  for  our  happiness. 

IN  HIS  HONOR. 

ODAY  not  only  America  but  the  world  honors 
the  memory  of  Washington.  They  pay  a 
tribute  to  rugged  manhood,  to  sterling  hon- 
esty, and  to  irreproachable  character.  Be- 
cause he  lived  not  for  himself  but  for  his  country,  for 
a people  who  trusted  him  implicitly  and  for  a posterity 
that  are  benefitted  by  his  heroic  struggles  in  their 
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behalf,  his  name  and  fame  will  not  be  allowed  to  perish 
from  the  earth.  The  passing  of  the  years  instead  of 
dimming  adds  to  the  luster  of  the  man  whose  sword 
“won  the  battle  for  the  free/’  in  an  auspicious  hour  in 
the  world’s  history.  No  student  of  history  can  fail  to 
mark  the  grandeur  of  that  solitary  figure  that  stands 
out  on  the  dark  background  of  a troubled  era  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  Napoleons,  and  the  Caesars  who  waded 
through  slaughter  to  a throne  and  “shut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  mankind.”  His  was  the  patriotism  that  won 
battles  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  of  democratic  ideals  of  government.  With 
his  brow  bound  with  victorious  wreaths,  the  idol  of  the 
army  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  people,  he 
might  have  grasped  for  himself  a kingly  crown  and 
established  monarchy  on  this  new  continent.  He  pre- 
ferred the  simplicity  of  republicanism  to  the  glamour  of 
courts,  and  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  principle.  Washington  was  very  human,  he 
had  his  faults,  as  the  public  prints  of  his  day  showed  in 
some  instances  unmercifully,  he  was  far  from  being  an 
angel — most  men  of  great  force  of  character  are — but 
he  was  true  to  those  ideas  that  gave  birth  to  a republic 
the  greatest  and  grandest  that  have  arisen  on  the  tide 
of  time.  This  day  is  in  his  honor  and  wherever  the 
story  of  his  life  is  told  following  the  sun  in  its  course, 
hearts  will  be  thrilled  by  it  and  the  race  will  gather 
inspiration  to  dare  the  heights  of  self-sacrifice  and 
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devotion  to  the  rights  of  man  and  to  all  human  good 
scaled  by  the  heroic  American  in  the  early  dawn  of 
republicanism  on  this  continent. 

AN  UNCROWNED  QUEEN. 

ODERN  Poland  has  given  to  the  world  a 
number  of  geniuses,  Paderewski,  Sembrich, 
the  two  De  Reszkes  and  last  of  all,  greatest 
of  all,  Modjeska.  The  former  was  heard  in 
Boise  and  held  a vast  audience  under  the  magic  spell  of 
his  wonderful  musical  powers.  Modjeska  came  forth 
from  her  humble  Polish  home  to  achieve  a front  rank  on 
the  stage  in  the  legitimate  drama  and  leave  behind,  now 
that  she  is  among  the  other  living  called  the  dead,  a 
memory  as  of  precious  ointment  poured  forth. 

She  had  a sunny  nature,  free  from  envy  and 
jealousy.  She  delighted  in  her  art.  She  lived  in  it;  in 
that  and  to  do  good.  Hers  was  the  motto  of  Thomas 
Paine:  “Mankind  is  my  country  and  to  do  good  my 

religion.,, 

Now  that  she  has  gone  out  of  life  as  a flower  droops 
upon  its  stem,  the  fragrance  still  lingers  and  glad 
recollections  of  what  she  said  and  did  are  a chief  topic 
of  conversation  among  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

One  time  while  playing  in  London,  Modjeska  suf- 
fered serious  illness.  It  happened  that  just  at  that 
particular  time  all  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Polish  group  mentioned  above  were  in  London  and  they 
were  wont  to  visit  her  every  day  for  the  purpose  of 
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entertaining  her,  Paderewski  playing  the  most  ravishing 
accompaniments  while  Mme.  Sembrich  and  the  De 
Reszkes  sang.  Modjeska  was  free  to  tell  that  the  great 
pianist  always  insisted  on  ending  every  selection,  no 
matter  what,  by  turning  it  into  the  famous  waltz  from 
“The  Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief.”  The  roomers  com- 
plained at  the  noise  but  were  mollified  when  they  were 
informed  that  the  hubbub  proceeded  from  a quartet  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  musicians. 

In  March,  1893,  she  wrote  from  Denver:  / 

“Have  you  seen  Duse?  I hear  such  extraordinary 
reports  about  her.  Perhaps  people  are  afraid  to  tell 
me  how  great  she  is,  thinking  I may  be  jealous. 

“If  they  only  knew  how  thankful  I am  to  God  for 
every  new  talent  they  would  change  their  minds.  Our 
poor  tramping  art  would  soon  go  to  the  dogs  if  we  had 
not  from  time  to  time  some  genius  to  lift  it  up.  Europe 
is  well  provided  for  but  here  our  so-called  profession 
sometimes  serves  very  ambiguous  purposes.” 

When  in  the  late  seventies  Modjeska  came  to  this 
country  and  went  to  San  Francisco  to  learn  English  she 
sent  her  son  to  school  and  learned  from  him  nights  what 
he  had  learned  during  the  day.  She  gave  her  little  boy 
coffee  that  he  might  keep  awake  until,  as  she  herself 
expressed  it,  “she  might  pick  his  poor  little  brains,”  but 
it  was  the  only  way  she  knew. 

Her  first  success  in  this  country  was  in  Boston  and 
Longfellow  paid  the  talented  actress  special  attention, 
giving  her  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

In  a western  city  she  was  invited  to  attend  a mass 
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meeting  of  her  countrymen  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
for  separate  Polish  schools,  teachers,  books,  etc.  After 
a number  had  made  speeches,  Modjeska  astounded  the 
gathering  by  saying: 

“Shame  on  you  for  coming  to  this  country  for 
freedom  and  a chance  to  educate  your  children  and  then 
repudiating  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country 
where  you  are  free  and  encouraged!  Send  your  children 
to  American  schools.  Make  them  Americans.  Naturalize 
yourselves.  Try  to  be  a part  and  a good  part  of  the 
place  that  has  given  you  asylum.  Keep  up  your  own 
language  in  your  homes  and  among  yourselves  and  let 
your  children  have  that  too.” 

This  put  a quietus  on  the  separate  school  propo- 
sition. 

Her  acting  in  “Mary  Stuart”  in  Dublin  so  touched 
the  Irish  heart  and  roused  enthusiasm  by  the  realism 
with  which  she  denounced  Elizabeth  that  great  effort 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  proposal  of  unhitching 
her  horses  from  her  carriage  after  the  play,  drawing 
her  through  the  streets  and  have  a bonfire  of  defiance 
to  England  and  other  proceedings  bordering  close  upon 
treason. 

The  great  actress  was  constantly  giving  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
the  chief  support  of  more  than  a score  of  Polish  families 
whose  needs  had  appealed  to  her  sympathies.  She 
might  have  died  rich,  but  she  preferred  to  die  poor  and 
scatter  blessings  among  those  who  needed  them  while 
she  lived. 
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We  have  no  Westminster  abbey  with  its  monuments 
and  tablets  that  chronicle  immortal  deeds  and  its  vast 
accumulation  of  sacred  and  historic  dust,  but  America, 
in  the  rich,  glad  land  of  California,  gave  to  this  un- 
crowned queen  a sepulchre  where  the  flowers  bloom 
always,  where  the  winds  chant  perpetual  requiem 
through  the  orange  grove  and  pine,  and  old  ocean's 
choir  of  wave  and  storm  makes  day  and  night  vocal 
with  hallelujahs  of  tender  and  grateful  appreciation. 

KARL  PAINE. 

N the  accompanying  picture  we  see  what  Inger- 
soll  would  call  the  real  trinity,  father,  mother 
and  child.  It  pictures  Karl,  Adele,  Lexola. 
To  see  Karl  at  his  best,  one  must  see  him  at 
his  home.  He  is  a home  lover.  When  he  enters  the 
cozy  little  cot  in  Central  Addition  in  Boise  the  world  is 
shut  out.  He  has  Adele,  Lexola  and  a wealth  of  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  books.  He  treats  his  books  as 
members  of  the  family.  Like  the  historian,  Prescott,  he 
has  a sort  of  reverence  for  a good  book  and  his  study  at 
home  literally  swarms  with  them.  He  has  a great  ad- 
miration for  Ingersoll  and  Elbert  Hubbard  belongs  to 
his  calendar  of  literary  saints.  He  thinks  Herbert 
Spencer's  essay  on  style  a classic  in  its  line.  He  ad- 
mires Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  he  likes  most,  his  recent  purchase  of  the  Harvard 
classics,  or  the  elegantly  bound  and  suggestive  “Histor- 
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ian’s  History  of  the  World.”  It  is  a toss-up  between 
them  with  the  classics  slightly  in  the  lead. 

When  Adele  is  asked  by  the  census  man  what  her 
occupation  is,  she  says : “Homekeeper.”  To  her  that  is 

paradise  enow.  Is  there  any  more  worthy  that  name? 
Just  homekeeper.  Notwithstanding  she  keeps  a bright 
hearth  and  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  she 
manages  to  find  time  to  keep  apace  with  the  world’s 
best  literature.  She  even  finds  time  to  vote  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  wear  her  out  very  much.  It  can  be  said 
of  her  as  Solomon  said  of  his  ideal  of  woman,  among 
other  things,  that  she  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

Lexola  is  the  jewel,  the  bright  particular  star  of 
that  home.  She  is  a sweet,  lovable,  but  withal  a very 
human  child.  Her  verbal  memory  is  prodigious.  She 
loves  the  outdoors,  the  sunshine,  the  green  fields,  the 
beautiful  trees  with  their  spreading  branches  and  the 
fragrant  flowers.  Already  she  has  her  little  library — 
she  is  only  six  years  young — which  she  always  takes 
great  pleasure  in  showing  to  visitors.  When  this  human 
flower  has  burst  into  the  fruit  of  womanhood — but 
there,  gently!  May  the  coming  years  deal  kindly  with 
Lexola ! 

Karl  Paine  was  born  in  Woodstock,  McHenry  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1875.  His  father 
followed  the  Oregon  Short  Line  into  Payette  and  there 
with  him  and  his  mother,  Karl  came  in  the  year  1884. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  and  a business  school 
here  in  Boise,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
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Lewiston,  Idaho,  being  admitted  at  once  into  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  April  1,  1897.  He  practiced 
law  for  five  years  in  Idaho  City,  county  seat  of  Boise 
county,  where  he  was  for  two  years  prosecuting  attorney 
of  that  county.  Later  he  sold  out  in  Idaho  City  and  at- 
tended the  Columbian  University,  now  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1903  with  the  degree  of  L.  L. 
M.  He  came  to  Boise  in  August  of  the  same  year,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  ever  since  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  rise  in  law  has  been  quite  rapid  and  he 
is  now  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful lawyers  in  the  west.  In  politics  he  is  a demo- 
crat of  the  William  Jennings  stripe.  He  is  a great 
admirer  of  this  eminent  statesman  and  prophet  of  the 
dawn.  Karl  was  nominated  on  the  democratic  ticket 
for  attorney  general  in  1904  but  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  ticket  because  he  had  not  attained  the  statutory 
age,  which  handicap  he  overcame  in  1906  and  was  again 
nominated  for  the  same  position  and  made  a vigorous 
canvass  but  was  defeated.  He  was  put  on  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Boise,  where  he  served  with  distinction 
and  with  great  profit  to  the  city  for  two  years.  He  is 
still  a member  of  that  body. 

Life  is  not  in  the  externals;  real  success  is  not  to 
be  measured  in  dollars  nor  by  that  popular  and  elusive 
bubble,  an  office.  There  has  not  been  a year  since  Karl 
Paine  entered  politics  in  a humble  way  that  he  could 
not  have  had  any  reasonable  position  within  the  power 
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of  the  democratic  party  to  give,  but  so  far  as  official  life 
is  concerned,  a big  republican  majority  in  Idaho  since 
1906  has  been  a sort  of  fate  that  shut  him  rather  in  the 
cool,  sequestered  vale  of  literature  and  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  has  not  heaped  up  dollars,  but  he  has  ac- 
quired a wealth  of  great  ideas  from  the  masters  of 
literature,  and  he  is  yet  young. 

Karl  hates  anything  that  savors  of  tyranny  or  in- 
justice as  his  old  namesake,  Thomas  Paine,  hated  it. 
There  is  in  his  make-up  much  of  that  spirit  of  the  old 
Spartan  American  who  first  used  the  term  “The  Ameri- 
can Nation/'  and  by  his  immortal  sentences  that  gleamed 
along  the  lines  of  our  armies  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Yorktown,  inspired  the  heart  of  Washington  and  gave  us 
this  union  of  great  states. 

He  is  an  effective  campaign  speaker,  and  his  ad- 
dresses on  various  subjects  are  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. From  his  mother  he  inherits  a profound  spiritual 
nature  that  puts  him  in  tune  with  the  infinite  sweep  and 
breath  of  poetry  and  all  prophetic  themes.  The  old 
hymns  have  for  him  a magic  charm ; all  the  great 
scriptures  of  the  world  ring  like  trumpets  through  the 
chambers  of  his  soul. 

He  is  a most  industrious  student,  keeping  step  with 
the  most  progressive  men  in  his  profession.  Not  a 
muddy  line  in  his  briefs.  In  the  many  bills  he  has 
drawn  up  for  legislative  action,  the  heart  of  each  stands 
revealed  in  sharp  outline;  the  intent  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, so  great  a master  of  words  is  he. 


john  mcmillan. 


O more  striking  and  delightful  bit  of  literary 
work  has  appeared  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  than  Ian  Maclaren’s  “Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  and  “The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne.”  That  he  should  have  had  the  genius  to 
bring  so  much  beauty  out  of  Drumtochty  and  its  sur- 
roundings and  so  much  real  humor  and  pathos  out  of  the 
ordinary  Scotch  people  of  that  section,  “Domsie,”  and 
“Drumsheugh,”  and  “Lachlan  Campbell”  and  “Doctor 
MacLure,”  who  was  in  mind  and  heart  and  heroic  action 
as  noble  a knight  and  friend  of  man  as  ever  won  honors 
and  immortality  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  over  whose 
closing  scenes  the  writer  hereof  has  many  times  shed 
tears,  is  still  a wonder  and  a most  flattering  tribute  to 
the  author’s  insight  and  sympathy. 

John  McMillan  came  from  old  Scotland  and  he  has 
in  his  make-up,  apart  from  the  “canniness”  and  thrift 
for  which  this  people  are  remarkable,  also  no  small 
strain  of  the  mysticism  and  deep,  all-pervading  sincerity 
and  insight  into  the  finer  things  in  literature  and  nature 
that  characterized  many  of  the  folks  so  graphically 
pictured  by  Maclaren. 

Born  in  1857,  he  was  20  years  old  when  he  came 
to  America.  A number  of  the  family,  father,  mother, 
sons  and  daughters,  came  along  and  they  have  been 
thoroughly  identified  with  every  interest  of  this  section 
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of  Idaho,  a family  of  which  any  state  may  well  be 
proud. 

John  early  became  identified  with  the  sheep  industry 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He  accu- 
mulated a modest  fortune  in  this  business,  and  when  he 
married  Miss  Clara  Hubbel,  which  he  did  in  1895,  he 
established  a residence  in  Boise  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since. 

Mr.  McMillan  was  for  several  years  the  president 
of  the  wool  growers’  association  and  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Idaho  Inter-Mountain  fair  and  its  first  president. 
The  success  of  the  Fourteenth  National  Irrigation  con- 
gress was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  control.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
promoters  of  the  Idanha  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  noted  far  and  wide. 

In  politics  John  is  a republican  of  the  stalwart 
type.  He  served  with  honor  in  the  third  session  of  the 
legislature  as  a member  of  the  house  and  in  1906-7  as 
a member  of  the  state  senate  from  Ada  county. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Boise  about  a year 
ago,  and  he  is  filling  that  position  with  splendid  ability, 
giving  to  the  details  of  the  office  his  fine  business  and 
executive  ability. 

He  is  recognized  as  a prominent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  Idaho. 

He  has  one  child,  a boy,  John  McMillan  Jr.,  15 
years  old,  now  in  the  high  school  of  Boise,  a bright 
young  man  who  gives  promise  of  a fine  career. 


A TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 


N his  narrow  cell  in  the  Idaho  penitentiary, 
with  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  deathwatch 
ever  upon  him,  Seward,  the  murderer  of 
Clara  O’Neil,  in  great  fear  and  trembling, 
waits  the  slow  speeding  of  the  hours  for  the  fateful 
dawn  of  the  day  when  he  will  look  his  last  upon  the 
sun  and  sky.  Near  the  cell  in  which  he  is  confined 
looms  the  sinister  shadow  of  the  gallows  on  which  he 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  his  dark  and  bloody  crime.  The 
awful  loneliness,  the  all-pervading  desolation,  the  fearful 
foreboding,  the  waiting  for  the  slow  approach  of  the 
terror  that  conquers  all,  how  it  must  shrivel  up  the 
courage  and  work  its  havoc  upon  all  the  forces  of  the 
soul!  The  warrior  faces  grim  death  on  the  bloody  field 
of  battle  with  a sublime  and  lofty  courage,  he  dares  it 
all  for  a “fanciful  wreath  in  glory’s  romantic  career;” 
the  aged  and  weary,  with  the  knowledge  of  a life  well 
spent  and  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  in  store  for  them, 
“wrap  the  drapery  of  their  couch  about  them  and  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams;”  the  sailor,  torn  from  the 
dizzy  mast  where  he  furls  the  sail  amid  the  howling 
storm  and  plunged  to  certain  death  in  the  maw  of  the 
raging  sea,  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  of  duty  well 
performed;  the  martyr  welcomes  the  advancing  flames 
or  the  fall  of  the  swift-descending  steel,  for  he  has 
dared  it  all  for  the  truth  that  has  made  him  free — but 
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the  murderer,  condemned  to  death  on  the  scaffold,  his 
hands  red  with  blood  that  no  water  of  Araby  can  make 
white,  the  slow  procession  winding  its  way  to  the  spot 
of  doom,  the  gallows  looming  with  its  demon  jaws,  and 
carefully  adjusted  rope,  the  few  words  of  religious 
consolation  by  the  priest  or  minister,  the  black  cap 
drawn  close  to  shut  out  field  and  sky,  and  pinioned 
hands  and  feet,  the  last  word  spoken,  a moment  of 
silence  that  seems  like  an  eternity  and  then  the  springing 
of  the  trap,  the  shooting  of  the  body  whirling  downward, 
the  tightening  of  the  rope,  a few  nervous  twiches  of  the 
stunned  form,  and  the  work  of  legal  compensation  is 
done! 

Is  it  not  a picture  of  infinite  sadness  and  does  it 
not  prompt  the  question  whether  or  not  civilization  is 
not  a failure  when  it  can  find  no  other  use  even  for  a 
criminal  than  that  of  putting  him  to  death? 

Some  sisters  of  mercy  representing  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  yesterday  afternoon  wend- 
ed their  way  to  the  prison  bearing  a few  carnations  to 
make  glad  for  a few  hours  the  cell  of  the  condemned 
man  and  then  to  be  laid  on  his  folded  hands  when  he 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  How  like  ministering 
angels  those  flowers  fill  the  darkened  cell  with  fragrance. 
They  speak  of  the  years  long  gone  when  life  was  fresh 
and  sweet,  of  the  fair  and  beautiful  sky  where  the  sun 
shines  and  sweet  winds  blow  and  roses  and  pansies  lift 
their  lovely  heads  in  blessing;  of  innocence  and  peace; 
of  prayers  whispered  at  nightfall  at  mother’s  knee;  of 
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hope  and  joy  and  love,  and,  it  may  be,  bringing  a ray 
of  helpfulness  to  light  the  dark  passage  of  the  wanderer 
to  his  doom!  Such  ministrations  as  these  take  not  one 
jot  from  the  blackness  of  the  crime  that  launched  the 
poor,  frail,  erring  Clara  O’Neil  into  eternity,  but  they 
speak  most  eloquently  of  that  pity  brooding  in  hearts 
most  like  that  of  Him  who,  amid  the  agonies  of  Golgotha, 
cried:  “Father,  forgive!”  from  which  spring  in  a thou- 
sand ways  those  touches  of  nature  that  make  the  whole 
world  kin. 


FRANK  P.  CAVANAH. 

RANK  P.  CAVANAH,  father  of  C.  C.  Cavan- 
ah,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Boise,  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  I never  read 
Thackeray’s  greatest  novel  in  which  dear  old 
Colonel  Newcomb  figures  so  delightfully  that  I do  not 
recall  Major  Cavanah.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He 
was  the  soul  of  chivalry.  In  physique  he  was  straight 
as  an  arrow  and  carried  himself  always  like  a soldier. 
He  was  a born  soldier.  Some  men  are  simply  educated 
into  a soldier’s  life.  Major  Cavanah  was  born  to  it. 
It  seemed  to  fit  him  like  his  garment.  Born 
in  Lower  Canada  in  1830,  his  parents  moved 
to  New  York  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  Serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  in  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  New 
York  City,  he  afterwards  in  1850  moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  was  connected  with  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry. When  Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  he  joined  the 
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Confederate  army  and  served  with  distinction  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  winning  the  title  of  major  by  the 
gallant  and  effective  service  in  the  army.  In  1872  he 
came  to  Idaho  and  engaged  in  mining.  He  was  con- 
nected prominently  with  the  mining  developments  on 
Wood  River  and  at  Atlanta  and  Rocky  Bar.  He  laid 
out  the  town  of  Hailey  in  1882-83  and  had  it  named  after 
Hon.  John  Hailey,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Idaho  pioneers,  who  is  still  living  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
pioneer  exhibit  in  Boise. 

He  went  to  Mexico  in  1884,  where  he  took  charge  of 
the  Villidana  mining  property  for  a time.  He  went  to 
London  on  a mining  promotion  scheme.  Returning  home 
he  served  as  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
from  Elmore  county,  where  he  did  excellent  service. 
There  was  no  more  faithful  worker  in  that  convention 
than  Major  Cavanah.  Like  the  plume  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  which  was  always  found  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  the  commanding  form  of  Major  Cavanah  was 
always  found  where  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
hardest  and  where  hard,  practical  common  sense  was 
needed.  He  served  for  a number  of  years  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Idaho  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Besides  his  son,  C.  C.  Cavanah,  he  had  two  others, 
Frank  P.,  Jr.,  and  C.  L.,  all  successful  men  in  their 
departments.  Immediately  after  the  war  Major  Cavanah 
married  Ruth  Cheatum  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
who  made  his  life  a blessing,  and  when  she  passed  away 
in  1870  it  was  to  him  as  if  the  moon  had  been  blotted 
from  the  sky  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  faced  life 
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bravely  as  he  faced  the  enemy  in  war  and  won  a moder- 
ate competence  and  above  all  the  honor  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  passed  out  of  this  life  after 
lingering  long,  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  stomach 
August  18,  1897.  Thus  the  noble,  the  chivalric,  the 
kind,  entered  the  immortal  life,  leaving,  like  a grand 
oak  struck  down  by  the  raging  storm  or  by  the  ringing 
axe  of  the  woodman,  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

TOM  PETTIT. 

ITH  the  passing  of  Tom  Pettit  another  of 
the  pioneers  of  Idaho  is  removed.  They  are 
fast  disappearing,  those  sturdy  heroes  who 
braved  the  perils  of  the  western  wild  to  lay 
here  the  foundation  of  empire.  One  by  one,  weary 
with  the  burden  of  years  and  the  long  unequal  struggle, 
they  lie  down  like  tired  children  and  drift  out  with  the 
tide  into  the  shoreless  sea.  Coming  west  with  Ben 
Halliday  as  one  of  his  trusted  and  faithful  drivers,  first 
to  California  and  later  to  Oregon  and  Idaho,  Tom  Pettit 
saw  from  year  to  year  the  moving  miracle  wrought  by 
civilization  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Boise  and 
the  northwest.  His  was  one  of  the  arms  that  blazed 
the  trails  and  aided  in  making  the  desert  to  blossom  as 
the  rose.  In  the  long,  dark  nights,  through  rain  and 
snow,  from  day  to  day,  steady  through  the  years,  the 
crack  of  his  whip  and  the  cheery  salute  of  his  driver's 
horn  were  heard  until  the  stage  coach  with  its  wealth 
of  associations  gave  way  to  the  Pullman  car.  Over  and 
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over  he  saw  from  his  driver's  perch  the  sunrise  playing 
on  Shasta  and  the  pale  moonbeams  glinting  the  snowy 
heights  of  Hood  and  Tacoma.  The  years  did  not  deal 
kindly  with  Tom.  They  touched  his  hair  with  gray  quite 
early,  and  bent  his  rugged  form  with  grievous  pains. 
For  months  he  suffered  from  an  aggravated  case  of 
rheumatism,  but  those  who  knew  him  best  say  he 
suffered  uncomplainingly.  He  met  his  friends  with  a 
smile  and  the  cheery  wave  of  his  hand.  He  knew  what 
the  pinching  of  want  meant;  this,  too,  he  bore  without 
a murmur.  He  had  a heart  of  gold,  tender  as  a woman's, 
true  as  steel.  In  his  better  days  his  was  the  ready  hand, 
always  open  to  the  call  of  the  needy;  his  the  quick  tear 
springing  for  others'  woes.  Well,  the  battle  is  over  and 
the  pioneer  has  entered  into  rest.  In  the  early  morning 
while  his  friend  and  companion  slept  he  fell  all  gently 
into  the  eternal  sleep.  We  know  not  the  secrets  of  the 
Beyond,  but  we  may  nevertheless  hope  that  as  his  feet 
touched  the  steep  stairs  that  lead  into  the  chill  waters, 
he  found  loving  hands  to  steady  him  and  sweet  voices 
of  the  long  ago  to  welcome  him — Home. 

JAMES  HEBER  RICHARDS. 

HEN  Charles  Darwin  was  a young  man,  he 
loved  poetry.  He  was  thrilled  by  the  won- 
der of  the  sea,  by  the  majesty  of  the 
mountain.  He  paused  before  the  breathing 
canvas  on  which  genius  threw  its  magic  spell.  He  car- 
ried a copy  of  Milton  always  in  his  pocket.  He  read 
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Wordsworth’s  “Excursion”  through  twice.  In  his  old 
age  he  had  lost  all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful.  He 
cared  no  more  for  music  or  painting,  nor  for  the  drama. 
Somehow  his  soul  had  withered  within  him  and  he  sat 
in  the  long  silence  that  presaged  the  shadow  in  a spirit- 
ual and  mental  chill,  the  gulf-stream  of  his  youth  frozen 
over  and  his  heart  that  once  beat  high,  cold  and  dead. 

Judge  Richards  presents  a strong  contrast  to  Dar- 
win. He  has  not  lost  the  beauty  of  life.  To  him  every 
day  is  a newT  day  filled  with  wonder  and  loveliness.  He 
has  found  the  mystic  key  that  opens  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  happiness.  It  is  in  doing  every  hour  the  duty 
of  that  hour;  from  that  the  supreme  happiness  comes. 
His  philosophy  is  that  if  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  by 
Jesus  is  strictly  followed,  it  works  out  the  most  intensely 
practical  with  scientific  accuracy. 

He  radiates  light  and  faith  and  cheer  as  the  sun 
shines  light,  because  he  absorbs  them  and  the  giving 
them  forth  is  a matter  of  course.  He  lives  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  helpfulness.  He  is  a delightful  optimist.  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  uttered  a despairing  or  a bitter  word. 
He  has  passed  through  the  fires  of  betrayal  by  supposed 
friends,  he  has  lost  two  modest  fortunes  because  he 
trusted  his  fellows  not  wisely  but  too  well,  but  he  has 
come  forth  from  the  ordeal  without  the  smell  of  fire  on 
his  garments,  his  faith  in  man  full-orbed,  his  confidence 
still  strong,  without  bitterness  and  I am  tempted  to  say 
without  regret.  Once  while  practicing  law  in  Brecken- 
ridge,  Colorado,  his  law  partner  proved  a rogue  and 
plunged  the  firm  into  almost  hopeless  debt.  Judge 
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Richards  went  up  into  the  mines,  took  his  wife  along 
and  chopped  wood  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  until  his 
practice  grew,  which  it  did  rapidly,  and  he  lived  there 
long  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  firm,  to  extend 
practical  aid  to  the  family  of  his  recreant  partner,  and 
to  accumulate  a nice  little  sum  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  left  together  with  the  cordial  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Again,  since  he  has  been  in  Boise,  he  has 
suffered  financial  loss  through  too  much  confidence  in 
others,  but  he  simply  went  to  work  cheerfully  and  he 
has  made  good  and  a little  better  in  the  last  five  years. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  advice  of  Faust  and  bathed 
his  soul  in  the  dawn.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Christian  Scientist,  and  in  this  faith  he  is  firmly 
grounded,  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  west.  He 
takes  broad  views  of  life,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  ordered 
whole,  not  a chaos;  he  sees  in  it  unity,  purpose,  the 
whole  creation  moving  to  some  “far-off,  Divine  event.” 
With  him  there  are  no  accidents:  over  all,  God.  If  pain 
comes  to  him,  if  losses  multiply,  if  friends  prove  un- 
faithful, he  is  able  to  count  it  as  nothing;  he  simply 
forgets  it  and  goes  calmly  on  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Once  he  was  invited  among  others  to  give  a short 
address  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Idaho  on  the  occasion  of 
a meeting  held  as  a sort  of  indignation  meeting  imme- 
diately after  the  shooting  of  President  McKinley. 
Other  speakers,  among  whom  were  clergymen,  had 
wrought  the  people  up  into  a high  state  of  excitement 
in  which  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  hatred  ran  riot. 
Judge  Richards  saw  these  conditions  and  aimed  to  calm 
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if  he  could  not  quell  the  storm.  He  began  in  a quiet 
tone  of  voice  and  spoke  of  kindness  and  charity  and  the 
evils  of  hatred  and  malice;  told  how  the  great  McKinley 
himself  cherished  no  bitterness  toward  the  man  who  had 
shot  him;  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  bitterness 
and  hatred,  but  everything  by  wisdom  and  patience. 
Then  he  referred  to  the  assassin  as  really  a man  to  be 
pitied,  for  what  he  was,  for  the  base  soul  that  was  in 
him,  as  for  one  who  carried  about  some  loathsome 
deformity,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  quick  tears  of 
saner  grief  were  found  on  many  cheeks  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  changed.  It  was  like  oil  poured  on  a 
raging  sea. 

Born  in  Ohio  in  1852  and  raised  on  a farm,  he 
worked  his  way  through  school  and  taught  school  in  his 
home  county,  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  and  attended  the  Wesleyan  University  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  afterward  studied  law  with  Mcln- 
tire  & Kirk,  of  Denver  and  Markham,  Patterson  & 
Thomas,  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  practice  of 
law  for  himself.  For  a year  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Denver.  Then  he  went  to  Breckenridge,  Colorado, 
where  he  practiced  law  for  a while,  coming  to  Boise  in 
1890.  He  became  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  Pay- 
ette canal,  and  was  county  commissioner  of  Canyon 
County  for  two  years,  during  which  he  straightened  out 
the  muddle  of  Ada  and  Canyon  counties,  arising  out  of 
the  division  of  the  two  counties,  and  this  without  liti- 
gation and  perfectly  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  district  got  into 
such  a muddle  owing  to  the  unbusinesslike  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  conducted  that  he  was  urged  by 
the  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  regardless  of  party, 
to  stand  for  election  to  the  judgeship,  which  he  did,  and 
being  elected,  gave  his  splendid  abilities  to  the  affairs 
with  such  success  that  within  a short  while  he  had 
cleaned  up  the  docket  and  brought  order  out  of  confus- 
ion. In  the  two  years  he  served  he  registered  442  cases 
and  held  ten  terms  each  year.  He  retired  from  the 
bench,  having  resigned  on  his  own  motion  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  done  what  he  had  been  called 
to  do,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1899  he 
was  called  to  be  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket  for 
mayor  of  Boise  and  was  elected  and  served  two  years. 

For  seven  years  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Mining  congress  and  it  was  owing  largely  to  his  wise 
and  careful  administration  that  the  congress  reached 
its  present  acme  of  power  and  usefulness.  Eight  years 
ago  he  formed  a law  partnership  with  0.  0.  Haga  and 
that  firm  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
successful  firms  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

HIS  year  of  1909  was  especially  one  of  tender 
remembrance.  It  calls  up  so  many  things 
out  of  the  mists  of  years  long  gone  and  the 
cultured  men  and  women  of  this  generation 
pause  in  the  whirl  of  great  business  enterprises  to  cast 
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grateful  glances  back  upon  the  shady  paths  of  men 
whose  deeds  and  thoughts  have  helped  make  our  country 
one  of  the  best  on  earth.  We  stop  before  the  battered 
log  cabin  in  which  the  eyes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
saw  the  light  and  from  which  he  looked  wonderingly 
out  upon  the  world  that  wrapped  him  round,  the  dim 
and  beautiful  forest  of  his  Kentucky  home;  we  remem- 
ber Darwin,  who  revolutionized  science,  and  Tennyson, 
who  breathed  immortal  song,  and  Gladstone,  who  shaped 
the  whisper  of  thrones;  men  who  wrought  great  things 
in  music  and  literature. 

A celebration  is  being  planned  for  next  fall,  when 
Fulton  will  come  into  the  limelight  on  account  of  his 
invention  of  the  steamboat  that  plowed  the  Hudson  in 
1807.  Thus  our  year  will  be  largely  one  of  reminiscence 
and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  recall  the  life  and 
labors  of  Thomas  Paine. 

Mr.  Mengesarian,  a celebrated  Chicago  altruist, 
writer  and  lecturer,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  a mem- 
orial of  some  sort  to  Thomas  Paine  and  took  a journey 
to  Washington  on  purpose  to  see  and  consult  ex-Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt  concerning  the  matter.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  refused  to  see  the  promoter  of  the  Paine  mem- 
orial or  confer  with  him  on  the  matter. 

Such  an  act  must  meet  the  censure  of  every  man 
who  knows  anything  about  the  early  history  of  his 
country.  I feel  the  shame  of  the  act  more  because  it 
comes  from  our  side.  I have  never  sympathized  with 
the  opinions  of  Paine  on  religious  matters,  but  on  the 
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contrary  have  in  many  ways  and  for  many  years  com- 
batted them ; but  to  deny  recognition  of  his  signal 
services  to  America  in  the  “time  that  tried  men’s  souls” 
is  to  write  one’s  self  down  a recreant  American. 

It  is  a shame  that  Paine  has  never  received  that 
recognition  which  is  his  due  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men. He  was  the  father  of  the  anti-slavery  movement 
in  the  United  States.  His  pamphlet,  Common  Sense , 
written  in  1776,  in  which  he  boldly  advocated  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  colonies,  was  the  first  blow 
struck  for  our  republic.  The  effect  of  this  pamphlet 
was  so  powerful  and  instantaneous  that  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  voted  Paine  $2,500,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
the  Philosophical  society  admitted  him  to  membership. 
Paine’s  tracts  written  on  an  evening  when  the  day’s 
battle  was  done  and  read  by  the  order  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  each  detachment  and  regiment  of  the  service, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  who  conquered  at 
Yorktown  and  flashed  the  silken  folds  of  “Old  Glory” 
on  Freedom’s  rapturous  air.  His  “Rights  of  Man” 
written  in  England  in  answer  to  Burke’s  “Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,”  is  the  arsenal  from  which 
leading  writers  of  the  world  have  drawn  their  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  a broad  democracy. 

He  was  the  special  friend  of  Jefferson,  of  whom 
that  great  statesman  said  he  was  the  only  writer  in 
America  who  could  write  better  than  himself;  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Adams  and  all  who  laid  the  keel  of  our 
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grand  ship  of  state ; all  delighted  to  pay  him  high  honor. 

Thomas  Paine  was  the  first  to  use  the  phrase,  “The 
American  Nation”  and  “The  United  States  of  America.” 
And  Elbert  Hubbard  says  of  him  that  he  is  the  first 
American  who  had  a literary  style. 

What  Thomas  Carlyle  said  of  the  poet  Schiller  may 
be  as  worthily  said  of  Thomas  Paine:  “He  was  a high 

ministering  servant  at  Truth’s  altar  and  bore  him 
worthily  of  the  high  office  he  held.” 

On  Paine’s  humble  monument  at  Thelford,  England, 
are  the  words:  “The  world  is  my  country;  all  mankind 
are  my  friends;  to  do  good  is  my  religion.” 

Such  wide  and  beautiful  ideals  of  life  are  worthy 
of  the  whitest  souls  that  have  risen  on  the  tides  of  time 
to  heal  and  bless  the  world. 

Yet  amid  the  blaze  of  enlightenment  of  this  great 
century,  when  our  past  national  glories  are  being  re- 
called in  eloquent  speech  and  song,  when  the  memory 
of  mistakes  and  errors,  marring  somewhat  a grand 
record  as  spots  mar  the  glory  of  the  sun,  should  be 
covered  with  the  white  shield  of  a broad  and  generous 
charity,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  reaper  extraordinary  of 
the  blessings  of  Liberty,  won  in  part  by  the  unrequited 
toil  and  sacrifices  of  one  of  the  most  earnest  souls  that 
ever  drew  sword  in  defense  of  Truth,  denies  the  poor 
boon  of  a conference  to  the  appreciative  altruist  who 
comes  with  a memorial  to  pay  a debt  of  gratitude  long 
due  to  the  life  and  labors  of  Thomas  Paine. 

This  narrow  and  bigoted  act  of  Roosevelt’s  is  of  a 
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piece  with  the  decision  of  the  men  who  denied  a place 
to  Edgar  Allen  Poe  in  the  American  “Hall  of  Fame” 
while  the  civilized  world  rang  in  praises  of  his  creative 
and  poetic  genius. 

JOHN  JAMES  BENNETT. 

NEVER  meet  this  genial,  hospitable  and 
keenly  intellectual  man  without  recalling  what 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  in  one  of  his 
books  concerning  square  men  in  round  holes 
on  the  great  board  of  life. 

John  James  Bennett  is  a Cornishman  by  birth  and  a 
most  vital  and  patriotic  American  by  choice.  He  is  a 
seer  and  a prophet.  He  has  the  vision.  He  reminds  me 
very  much  of  that  rare  and  penetrative  character  so 
vividly  drawn  by  Ian  Maclaren  in  his  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,”  the  young  university  friend  of  “Geordie 
Howe,”  who  spoke  such  helpful  and  inspiring  words  to 
the  stricken  mother  as  she  sat  bowed  and  tearful  and 
yet  filled  with  an  immortal  hope  in  the  room  where  her 
only  son  lay  wrapped  in  the  grim  shadow  of  death,  he 
who  had  come  home  on  his  shield  instead  of  with  it. 

To  hear  Bennett  read  the  beautiful  lines  of  Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch  Arden”  or  “Guinevere,”  is  to  listen  to  the 
throbbing  of  aching  hearts,  the  mighty  agonies  of  souls 
struggling  with  the  awful  problems  of  existence. 

I shall  never  forget  the  day,  a hot  Sunday  in  July 
a few  years  ago,  when  I sat  under  his  magic  spell  for 
some  hours  in  his  home  in  Delamar,  his  talented  wife 
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and  household  gods  about  him,  while  he  read  to  me  out 
of  his  favorite  poet  and  we  had  high  wassail  on  literary 
themes. 

Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1863,  educated  in  the 
private  schools  there  and  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  having  come  to  America  in 
1875,  a miner  in  the  mines  at  Austin,  Nevada,  at  the 
age  of  15,  a minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
for  two  years,  John  Bennett  came  to  Idaho  in  1893.  He 
previously  worked  as  a miner  in  the  states  of  Nevada, 
California  and  Montana.  On  coming  to  Idaho  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Owyhee  county  and  during  his  term  in  the  state  legis- 
lature was  interested  very  much  in  the  woman  suffrage 
bill  then  before  the  people  and  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  securing  its  passage.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  health  which  brought  in  and 
had  passed  the  bill  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  19 
years. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  and  is  still  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
1896,  where  he  worked  earnestly  for  most  of  the  im- 
portant bills  passed  by  the  4th  session  of  the  legislature, 
notably  the  law  against  licensed  gambling. 

For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  mine  superin- 
tendent of  the  Delamar  mine  at  Delamar,  Idaho,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  superintendents  on  the 
coast.  He  was  married  in  1892  and  has  three  daughters, 
all  grown. 

John  Bennett  is  fitted  in  every  way  to  be  a leader 
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among  men.  He  has  in  an  unusual  degree  the  gift  of 
moving  mind  by  speech.  He  has  the  heart  of  the  poet 
and  the  mind  of  the  seer.  He  sees  deep  into  the  inner 
heart  of  things.  He  could  operate  on  a much  larger 
plane,  but  he  has  chosen  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  in- 
stead of  the  glare  and  noise  of  the  conflict  where  men 
are  tramped  as  the  grapes  in  the  vintage.  It  may  be  as 
well;  who  can  tell? 

MY  FIRST  ARTICLE  IN  PRINT. 

URING  my  newspaper  career  I have  often 
had  people  call  me  to  one  side  and  whisper 
confidentially  in  my  ear  that  they  had  a 
horror  of  seeing  their  names  in  print  and  to 
beseech  me  almost  tearfully  not  to  mention  their  names 
in  any  article  I might  write. 

I generally  classed  these  people  as  members  of  the 
Ananias  club  and  it  has  been  often  on  my  lips  to  tell 
them  that  were  God  doing  business  as  he  did  in  the 
Apostolic  days  when  certain  were  struck  dead  for  lying, 
I would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  their 
obituaries. 

Only  here  and  there  do  we  find  one  whose  heart 
does  not  leap  when  he  sees  his  name  or  an  article  he 
has  written  in  print,  as  did  Wordsworth's  when  he  saw 
a rainbow  in  the  sky. 

And  among  all  the  wandering  children  of  our  brain 
we  have  a most  tender  regard  for  the  first  article  of 
ours  that  found  its  way  into  print. 
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Before  me  now  as  I write  is  the  first  article  I ever 
wrote  for  the  press.  I dug  it  up  this  morning  from  a 
pile  of  printed  matter  I have  filed  away  in  large 
envelopes  and  which  contain  stuff  I am  so  vain  as  to 
think  is  not  altogether  vile  from  a literary  standpoint. 

It  is  a short  story  I wrote  for  a Sunday  school  paper 
published  by  the  United  Brethren  organization  that  had 
a publishing  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  My  mother  was  a 
faithful  and  devoted  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
people  and  I received  a part  of  my  surname,  Davis, 
from  an  eminent  preacher  of  that  denomination.  My 
only  brother,  Daniel  Otterbein,  was  named  after  my 
father  and  the  founder  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

Here  it  is  now  with  its  old-fashioned  woodcut 
representing  Christ  blessing  little  children,  his  hand 
resting  on  their  curly  locks  and  saying:  “Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,n  and  its  illy-told  story  about  a 
picnic  and  a surprise  and  signed  “Corporal  Fry,”  a 
pseudonym  I used  for  a number  of  years  afterwards. 

Across  its  worn  and  tattered  page  the  snows  and 
sands  of  forty  years  have  drifted.  There  are  wafted  to 
me  to-day  from  this  small  bit  of  print  the  odor  of  Ohio 
roses  and  the  sweet  scent  of  clover  from  the  dear  old 
fields.  Long  forgotten  dreams  peep  like  shadowy  ghosts 
from  its  lines.  Through  it  as  through  a glass  I see  well 
remembered  faces  of  those  who  sleep  in  far-off  graves. 

It  tells  of  days  when  I was  young  and  life  was 
fresh  and  sweet. 

I saw  the  article  first  in  the  little  brick  United 
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Brethren  church  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  when  the  papers  were 
distributed  after  the  lesson  was  done.  I glanced  the 
paper  over  and  what  was  my  joy  to  see  my  article  that 
I had  sent  out  with  much  trembling  and  fear,  in  all 
the  glory  of  print! 

At  that  moment  I would  not  have  changed  places 
with  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  still  at  that  time  wielding 
his  mighty  pen  that  for  years  had  been  potent  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

All  the  way  home  and  across  the  old  wood-covered 
bridge  that  spanned  the  Blanchard  river  I trod  on  air. 
The  whole  universe  was  changed  to  me.  There  was  an 
added  glory  to  the  sunshine.  The  whole  earth  was  to 
me  a sacred  place.  My  article  had  appeared  in  print! 

Nothing  mattered  much  now — the  humble  home, 
the  cramped  environment,  the  fierce  struggle  before  I 
could  enter  the  vast  temple  of  literature  and  know  for 
myself  the  masters  who  had  adorned  its  walls  and  feel 
the  thrill  of  their  mighty  spirits  on  mine — I could  over- 
come, I could  win,  for  had  not  my  article  appeared  in 
print?  I needed  not  Omar’s  jug  of  wine,  the  shimmer 
of  bright  eyes  and  the  sweet  voice  of  siren  singing 
beside  me  in  the  wilderness;  I had  paradise  enow! 

It  is  not  altogether  vanity,  brothers  mine,  that 
causes  us  now  and  then  to  stoop  reverently  and  amid 
fast-falling  tears  over  the  crumpled  columns  that  contain 
those  early  emanations  of  our  brain,  as  pilgrims  before 
some  sacred  shrine;  it  is  because  these  are  the  buds  of 
our  tree  of  life,  the  early  blooms  of  dreams,  some  of 
which  at  least  have  come  true. 
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God  pity  us!  Our  idols  may  lie  shattered,  our 
hopes  may  trail  in  dust,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
precious  and  we  cherish  them  as  something  beautiful 
and  immortal.  We  have  not  done  what  we  might  but 
we  have  done  something.  We  write  no  Iliads,  we  decor- 
ate no  Sistine  chapels,  we  illuminine  no  Parthenon  with 
marble  smiles,  we  carve  no  Palace  Athene,  in  ivory 
and  gold;  but  in  a humble  way  we  write  lowly  things 
which,  though  they  appear  in  a single  issue  of  obscure 
papers  and  last  but  for  a day,  still  make  the  seeds  of 
love  and  hope  take  root  in  human  hearts  and  bear  their 
blessed  increase. 

HORACE  LORENZO  CHAMBERLAIN. 

NGLISH  HISTORY  contains  an  incident  of 
the  knighting  of  Hugo  Page  on  the  battle 
field  of  Hastings.  There  is  a record  also  of 
the  heroic  conduct  of  one  De  Hamlin,  one  on 
the  English  side  of  the  memorable  conflict,  one  on  the 
French.  From  these  two  men  whose  records  can  be 
traced  for  hundreds  of  years  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
Colonel  Chamberlain  and  his  wife  descended.  It  is  too 
long  a story  to  tell  here,  but  the  Colonel  comes  from  good 
fighting  stock,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  he  is  a natural  born  soldier.  His  father,  Lo- 
renzo Chamberlain,  a Canadian  by  birth,  educated  in 
a Jesuit  college,  was  a successful  business  man.  His 
mother  came  from  distinguished  Puritan  stock.  Her 
name  was  Nancy  Holmes.  She  was  a direct  descendant 
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of  Governor  William  Bradford,  for  thirty  years  govern- 
or of  Plymouth  colony  and  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  Colonel  Chamberlain  is  the  seventh  in  de- 
scent from  Governor  Bradford  and  is  a member  of  the 
Mayflower  Society  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  William  Brewster,  who  also  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  is  another  of  his  ancestors.  Brewster 
is  celebrated  for  having  written  the  first  written  con- 
stitution in  the  world,  “the  Mayflower  compact.” 
Another  of  his  ancestors  was  Henry  Dunstar,  the  first 
president  of  Harvard  college. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ella  0. 
Gilkey,  is  also  in  the  line  of  descent  from  the  immortal 
Mayflower  company.  Thomas  Hinckley,  one  of  her  an- 
cestors, came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and  was  the  last 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony  as  one  of  the  forebears  of 
Colonel  Chamberlain  was  the  first. 

The  Colonel  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1847.  His 
parents  moved  to  the  state  of  New  York  and  brought 
their  boy  with  them  where  he  grew  up  and  was  educated. 
The  public  schools  and  the  Canton  academy,  a well 
known  institution  of  learning  in  that  state,  furnished  him 
with  the  educational  equipment  with  which  allied  to  his 
pluck  and  good  sense  he  has  won  honorable  distinction  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  13th  New  York  Cavalry, 
an  independent  brigade  doing  service  defending  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  war  this  brigade  did 
heroic  service,  being  pitted  part  of  the  time  against 
Mosb/s  guerillas. 
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In  1868  he  started  west,  coming  as  far  as  Chicago, 
serving  as  a clerk  in  a store  part  of  the  time  and  after- 
wards as  keeper  of  the  state  prison  at  Joliet.  He  then 
came  to  Minnesota,  where  he  interested  himself  in  rail- 
road construction  with  the  Northern  Pacific  people.  In 
1873  he  started  for  the  Black  Hills  as  a gold  seeker, 
leaving  Bismark  with  the  first  wagon  train  that  set  out 
for  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  there.  He  engaged 
in  mining  in  the  Black  Hills  until  1880  when  he  went  on 
a prospecting  trip  through  Colorado,  finally  bringing  up 
at  Denver,  where  he  remained  for  four  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  In  1883  rich  gold 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  in  Idaho 
and  thither  Colonel  Chamberlain  took  his  way.  He 
mined  at  Eagle  and  Murray  for  several  years  and  then 
became  identified  with  the  new  town  of  Osborn,  where 
he  ran  a hotel  for  six  years.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
a government  position  in  the  revenue  service  with  head- 
quarters at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  which  position  he  left  in 
1903  to  accept  the  position  of  Commandant  of  the 
Idaho  State  Soldiers'  Home  and  which  he  has  filled  with 
admirable  success  and  ability. 

He  has  been  very  much  in  the  public  eye,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  where  for  many  years 
he  was  in  touch  with  men  and  affairs.  He  is  a promin- 
ent Mason,  having  joined  that  order  in  Minnesota  in 
1873,  and  advanced  by  merit  through  all  the  degrees 
and  reaching  the  Cross  of  Honor  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
body. 

Much  of  the  success  of  his  life  is  owing  to  the 
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fortunate  and  happy  marriage  with  a former  school 
teacher  in  Murray,  then  Miss  Ella  0.  Gilkey,  a lady  of 
fine  intellectual  accomplishments.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them,  Horace  Lorenzo,  named  after  his  father, 
who  is  now  in  the  Idaho  State  University  and  gives 
promise  of  a brilliant  future,  and  Howard  Gilkey,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Colonel  Chamberlain  is  of  heroic  mould;  his  life  is 
fair  in  honor  and  his  long  line  of  noble  ancestors  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  FITCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald: — 

N the  admirable  article  “To  the  Glory  of 
Hudson,”  in  your  Sunday  edition  of  August 
1,  the  writer  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
belittle  the  signal  services  to  invention  of 
John  Fitch.  In  the  article  in  question  the  following 
language  is  used: 

“Tradition  has  it  that  he  (Livingston)  risked  life 
and  limb  in  company  with  the  clumsy,  sputtering  boiler 
in  the  crazy  steamboat  which  John  Fitch  sent  slowly 
over  the  waters  of  the  Collect  Pond,  where  now  stands 
the  Tombs  Prison  and  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 
The  power  was  communicated  to  oars,  which  stroked 
the  water  in  a fatuitous,  futile  way.  John  Fitch  groped 
around  the  pond  several  times  before  the  water  in  the 
iron  kettle  called  by  courtesy  a boiler  was  exhausted. 
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There  was  a wooden  lid,  held  down  by  a transverse  iron 
rod  over  the  mouth  of  the  kettle.” 

The  Herald  writer  says  again  of  Fitch: — “Later 
Fitch  sent  one  of  his  boats  about  the  Collect  Pond,  in 
New  York  City,  where  it  was  seen  by  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. It  was  a woeful  failure  on  account  of  its  many 
imperfections  in  construction.” 

The  effect  of  such  language  is  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  the  uninformed  that  Fitch  stood  like  a cipher 
in  the  great  account  of  invention;  it  is  to  belittle  a man 
who  gave  all  he  had  to  the  cause  of  progress. 

When  the  true  history  of  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat is  written  the  name  of  John  Fitch  will  stand  above 
even  the  distinguished  name  of  Robert  Fulton. 

From  reading  the  Herald  article  no  one  would  sup- 
pose that  one  of  John  Fitch’s  boats  ran  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  1790,  eighteen  years  before  the  Clermont  made 
its  memorable  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany,  making 
eight  miles  an  hour,  as  against  the  Clermont’s  less  than 
five,  between  Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  carrying 
passengers. 

No  one  would  dream  from  the  Herald  article  that 
Fulton  received  any  aid  or  suggestion  from  the  man  who 
preceded  him  in  the  invention  of  the  steamboat  by  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century,  whereas  when  John  Fitch  in 
1793  went  to  France  to  build  a steamboat  there,  failing 
on  account  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  he  left  his 
plans  and  specifications  with  the  American  Consul  at 
L’Orient,  who  afterwards  loaned  them  to  Fulton,  who 
was  then  in  Paris  and  figuring  on  his  invention. 
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Nor  would  it  occur  to  them  that  a committee  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1817,  raised  upon  the 
petition  of  Governor  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  before 
whom  appeared  on  both  sides  the  ablest  legal  talent 
obtainable,  and  before  whom  were  brought  the  original 
patents,  draughts,  specifications  and  models  of  both 
Fitch’s  and  Fulton’s  boats,  together  with  witnesses  of 
the  highest  character  and  personal  knowledge,  found, 
after  going  thoroughly  into  the  case,  that  “the  steam- 
boats built  by  Livingston  and  Fulton  were  in  substance 
the  invention  patented  by  John  Fitch  in  1791,  and  Fitch 
during  the  term  of  his  patent  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  same  in  the  United  States.” 

These  facts  are  culled  from  an  article  on  John  Fitch 
appearing  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, Vol.  ii. 

Fitch  wrote  sadly  in  his  journal: — “The  day  will 
come  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and 
riches  from  my  invention,  but  nobody  will  believe  that 
poor  John  Fitch  can  do  anything.” 

It  has  happened  exactly  so.  Fulton  was  backed  by 
the  rich  and  powerful  Livingston.  Fitch,  with  his  great 
brain  and  noble  ambition,  struggled  amid  direst  poverty, 
getting  the  funds  with  which  to  organize  the  first  com- 
pany to  build  his  first  boat  by  the  sale  of  a map  of  the 
northwestern  territory,  all  of  which,  construction  and 
engraving,  he  did  with  his  own  hands,  the  impressions 
being  taken  on  a cider  press,  the  proceeds  of  which  sale 
amounted  to  $800.  He  met  ridicule  and  opposition;  men 
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turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  impassioned  pleadings;  yet  he 
toiled  heroically  on  and  made  a way  out  of  the  wreck  of 
his  hopes  for  Fulton  to  rise  in. 

His  unhonored  ashes  lie  unwept  and  unmarked  by 
a slab  in  the  cemetery  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  but  the  object 
of  these  lines  by  a humble  admirer  of  all  who  give  their 
lives  to  a noble  cause,  even  to  those  who  fail,  is  that 
when  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  coming  September  the 
programme  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  opens  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  and  the  names  of  two  great  benefactors  of 
the  race  are  on  every  tongue,  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  arisen  to  share  the  benefits  of  progress  result- 
ing from  the  patient  toil  and  thought  of  Fulton,  Hudson 
and  Fitch  send  at  least  a grateful  memory,  like  a 
perfumed  flower,  to  the  lonely  grave  in  Bardstown, 
where  the  ashes  of  poor  John  Fitch  rest,  neglected  and 
forgot.  Sincerely, 

John  Davis  Flenner. 

Boise,  Idaho. 

JOHN  M.  HAINES. 

OHN  HAINES,  for  two  years  mayor  of  Boise, 
during  which  time  he  gave  to  the  city  one 
of  the  very  best  and  most  progressive  ad- 
ministrations it  has  ever  had,  one  of  the 
geniuses  in  the  department  of  real  estate,  a member  of 
the  well  known  real  estate  firm  of  W.  E.  Pierce  & Co., 
is  such  a man  as  Tennyson  described,  one  who  has  made 
by  worth  his  merit  known,  who  grasped  the  skirts  of 
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happy  chance  and  grappled  with  his  evil  star.  He  was 
born  in  Iowa  in  1863,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  that  state. 
He  worked  on  a farm  during  his  youth  and  young 
manhood.  He  got  his  early  education  by  plowing  corn 
in  the  summer  time  and  shucking  it  out  of  the  snow  in 
the  winter,  poring  over  his  books  at  night  by  the  light 
of  the  candle.  At  17  he  entered  Penn  College  at  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  passing  an  examination  that  admitted  him 
to  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course.  He  at- 
tended school  there  three  years  and  then  had  to  give  it 
up  on  account  of  his  health. 

In  1883  at  the  age  of  20  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Simmons,  bought  a ticket  just  as  far  west  as  his  money 
allowed,  without  Pullman,  and  came  to  Friend,  Nebras- 
ka, where  he  got  a job  as  clerk  in  a bank.  He  then 
went  to  Kansas  where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  chiefly  at  Richfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines  were  path-finders  in  Kansas. 
They  went  out  on  a claim,  built  a house,  cultivated  the 
land  and  did  pioneer  work.  They  enjoyed  themselves 
fine  out  there  and  had  great  times.  They  had  one  of 
the  very  best  teams  in  the  state,  one  of  the  choicest 
cows,  a fine  dog  and  other  pets.  A beautiful  baby  girl 
was  born  to  them  there  and  she  was  the  light  of  their 
home.  But  the  dread  shadow  came  and  she  folded  her 
little  hands  and  crossed  over  to  the  company  of  the  im- 
mortals and  left  them  bowed  and  stricken  with  a grief 
that  lingers  still  and  bears  its  ministry  of  pain.  They 
have  never  had  child  or  pets  since;  they  dreaded  another 
wrench  of  the  heart-strings! 
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While  in  Kansas  Mr.  Haines  met  Mr.  Pierce  and 
there  was  formed  a real  estate  co-partnership  with  Mr. 
Cox  as  the  third  member  of  the  firm  that  bids  fair  to 
be  lifelong  and  one  that  has  resulted  not  only  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  members  but  incidentally  building  up 
or  in  being  at  least  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
building  up  Boise  to  its  present  proud  position  among 
the  leading  cities  of  the  west. 

In  1907  he  was  elected  mayor  and  served  the  city 
well.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  real 
estate  matters. 

John  Haines  is  well  known  for  his  enterprise  and 
benevolence.  No  one  in  need  ever  appeals  to  him  in 
vain.  When  he  was  mayor  he  gave  to  the  needy  who 
appealed  to  him  and  for  whom  no  municipal  provision 
was  made,  in  the  aggregate,  large  sums,  not  allowing 
his  right  hand  to  know  what  his  left  hand  did,  but  his 
kindly  beneficence  made  many  homes  bright  and  happy 
and  spread  sunshine  and  joy  where  care  and  want  had 
left  their  baleful  impress. 

TOLERATION. 

GITATION  along  all  lines  is  not  a bad  thing 
for  a community,  for  a nation,  for  an  age. 
It  is  a splendid  substitute  for  Dreadnaughts. 
Wendell  Phillips  said  that  muskets  are 
the  weapons  of  animals;  agitation  the  atmosphere  of 
brains. 

The  old  Aryans  lost  their  spirit  of  aggression,  their 
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heroic  spirit,  became  fossilized  and  mummified;  they 
ceased  to  be  a power  in  the  world  and  are  remembered 
chiefly  for  what  they  were  on  the  plains  of  Asia  before 
their  migration  and  that  through  the  language  spoken 
by  their  fathers  and  the  immortal  thought  there  crystal- 
lized as  an  eternal  epic. 

What  was  the  Reniassance  but  a beginning  of 
agitation  along  lines  literary  and  scientific  that  brought 
about  a new  dawn  of  human  hopes?  As  a result  we 
have  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Galileo, 
and  later  the  reformation  under  Luther ; Bacon,  the 
sphere  of  light  in  science  if  not  in  poetry  through  the 
dramas  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  reign  of 
modern  science  and  invention  that  has  made  the 
twentieth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  grandest  that 
has  arisen  on  the  tides  of  time. 

Agitation  is  the  sign  of  life;  formalism,  conformity, 
stupidity,  a blind  adoration  of  the  present  despite  its 
imperfections,  the  sure  stamp  and  sign  of  death.  It  is 
the  still  water  that  fails,  that  breeds  malaria  and  poison. 
The  sea,  ever  rolling  its  salt  waves  to  farthest  shores, 
tossing  them  in  billows  to  the  clouds,  enswathing  as 
a loving  mother  the  impurities  of  earth  and  washing 
them  through  innumerable  touches  of  love  into  a snowy 
whiteness,  is  the  true  symbol  of  progress. 

No  theme,  no  faith,  no  form  of  political,  religious, 
scientific  or  judicial  belief  has  about  it  any  such  sacred- 
ness as  would  preclude  a free  and  open  discussion  of  it 
in  the  public  prints,  even  of  its  basic  principles.  Along 
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this  open  road  lies  advance,  intelligent  appreciation,  the 
elimination  of  error,  the  triumph  of  truth. 

Only  error  writhes  in  pain  and  cries  out  when  it 
is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  great  sun  of  truth;  the 
religion  founded  on  truth,  the  scientific  thought  based  on 
demonstrated  fact,  the  philosophy  carefully  wrought  out 
at  the  forge  of  experiment  and  broad  generalization, 
a system  of  economics,  however  much  it  contravenes 
stereotyped  and  fossilized  half-truths  that  have  lost 
their  power  to  meet  modern  demands — and  a lot  of  that 
rubbish  is  now  going  to  the  dump  pile  alongside  of 
the  old  reaping  hooks,  the  flintlock  muskets  and  the  lum- 
bering stagecoaches — new  ideas  as  regards  the  applica- 
tion of  accepted  principles  of  government  to  present 
conditions;  judicial  decisions  some  of  which  are  rank 
and  smell  to  heaven,  but  granting  an  appearance  of 
soundness,  all  matters  that  have  a basis  in  truth  need 
not  fear  agitation,  discussion.  Error,  smitten,  will  die; 
truth!  You  may  crush  it  to  earth,  smother  it  in  inquis- 
itorial fires,  torture  it  on  some  sharp  wheel  of  pain — 
it  rises,  like  the  Phoenix,  grander  and  more  beautiful 
from  its  ordeal  and  mounting  heavenward  on  wings 
tipped  with  gold  and  silver,  sings  its  cry  of  joy  and  in- 
spiration for  the  nations. 

This  the  more  important  as  applied  to  controversies 
on  religious  subjects.  Toleration  in  matters  of  religion 
is  the  hardest  lesson  for  poor  humanity  to  learn. 

It  is  along  this  path  that  intolerance  has  pressed 
the  poisoned  bowl  to  wisest  lips  and  lighted  the  cruel 
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fires  that  blazed  around  the  white  and  martyred  saints. 

“Use  all  gently.”  It  is  the  soft  word  and  the  mighty 
argument  that  leaves  its  impress  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Vituperation,  abuse,  disparaging  comparisons, 
create  ill  feeling,  shed  no  light  on  the  issue;  they  darken 
counsel  with  unwise  words. 

Before  Pericles  arose  to  address  the  Athenian 
people  he  was  wont  to  implore  the  gods  that  no  unwise 
or  unnecessary  word  should  be  allowed  to  escape  his  lips. 

Great  arguments,  mountains  of  luminous  fact,  sharp 
distinctions,  pregnant  criticism,  these  always,  but  “use 
all  gently/’ 

It  is  agitation  that  is  bringing  into  prominence 
grand  ideas,  new  systems  of  political  economy,  new 
theories  as  to  the  scope  and  sphere  of  government,  new 
forces  in  physics  and  in  the  realm  of  the  psychical. 

With  the  poet  Goethe  we  can  say  as  he  did  when 
he  was  passing  into  the  unseen : “Open  the  windows  and 
let  in  the  light.” 

It  can  not  come  too  strong  for  the  progressive 
spirits  that  are  the  real  masters  of  this  heroic  age.  Open 
the  windows.  Let  the  winds  of  truth  blow  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may,  our  sails  will  be  set  to  catch 
every  breeze  that  will  push  our  trembling  barks  into 
even  unknown  seas  that  we  may,  like  Columbus,  discover 
new  worlds.  We  watch  from  our  Santa  Marias  for  the 
sight  of  floating  winterberries  and  clusters  of  leaves; 
we  look  longingly  towards  the  invisible  shores,  towards 
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a city  that  hath  foundation  with  walls  of  crystal  and 
jasper  and  pearl  and  where  our  Meyers,  our  Flam- 
marions,  our  Lodges,  our  prophets  and  prophetesses  of 
the  psychic  world  tell  us  they  see  dear  forms  wandering 
in  beauty  and  hear  the  songs  of  that  “choir  invisible, 
whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world we  do  not 
know,  we  hope,  and  open  our  souls  to  the  light! 

The  old  Buddhists  may  teach  us.  When  asked  for 
the  sum  of  their  religious  teachings  they  say:  “To 
abstain  from  even  defensive  warfare,  to  govern  our- 
selves, to  shun  vices,  to  obey  superiors,  to  reverence  age, 
to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  man  and  animals,  to 
despise  no  religion,  and  not  to  persecute.” 

GEORGE  W.  TANNAHILL. 

APOLEON  was  wont  to  say  of  Messina  that 
he  was  not  himself  until  the  battle  began  to 
go  against  him;  then  awoke  all  his  mar- 
velous powers  of  combination  and  he  put  on 
terror  and  victory  as  a robe. 

I learned  to  admire  the  courage  and  ability  of 
George  Tannahill  when  I saw  him  in  action  at  the 
famous  Democratic  state  convention  at  Wallace  in  1908, 
where,  practically  all  alone,  he  stood  in  the  aisle  of  the 
convention  hall,  alert,  wide-awake,  combative,  noting 
every  point  of  vantage,  defying  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
insisting  on  his  right  to  be  heard,  cool  and  collected, 
though  he  knew  that  at  any  minute  a hundred  revolvers 
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might  speak  and  do  their  deadly  work  around  him, 
pleading  for  the  right  of  the  regularly  and  fairly  elected 
delegates  to  have  seats  in  the  convention,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  which  finally  won  out,  placing  the  ticket  nominated 
by  the  shut-out  delegates  in  the  field  as  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket.  I can  see  this  conspicuous  and 
battling  figure  yet,  not  altogether  himself  until  he  saw 
the  battle  against  him  and  he  fighting  against  vast 
and  powerful  odds,  then  he  showed  the  strong  fighter 
that  he  is. 

It  is  this  characteristic  that  has  given  him  a front 
rank  in  the  brilliant  and  able  lawyers  of  the  west. 

There  is  Welsh  blood  in  him  from  his  grandfather 
on  his  father’s  side.  His  father,  John  Tannahill,  was 
born  in  Ohio.  His  mother,  Almire  Jones,  was  born  in 
Iowa  and  is  still  living,  honored  and  loved  of  all  and 
cherished  by  her  devoted  son  as  the  rich  jewel  of  his 
life. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  three  years  old.  His 
mother  married  again  to  Samuel  W.  Pennell,  of  whom 
George  speaks  very  highly.  He  says  his  step-father 
treated  him  with  marked  kindness  and  gave  him  a good 
education  in  the  common  schools.  At  thirteen  George 
started  out  for  himself.  He  first  rode  the  range  in  what 
was  then  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma,  for  two  years. 
Then  he  attended  school  for  a time  in  Kansas,  alter- 
nating with  riding  on  the  range.  In  1890  he  came  to 
Pomeroy,  Washington,  and  worked  on  a ranch.  From 
there  he  went  to  Leland,  Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in 
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the  hardware  business  until  the  spring  of  1896,  when  he 
sold  out  and  went  back  to  Valpariso,  Indiana,  and 
entered  the  Northern  Indiana  Law  School  of  that  place, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  due  time.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana  in  1897.  Returning  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
state  in  November,  1897.  He  has  lived  in  Lewiston  and 
continued  the  practice  of  the  law  ever  since.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  Court  in  Idaho  in  October, 
1898,  and  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
September  11,  1905. 

George  is  something  of  a “jiner,”  being  a thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a member  of  the 
Shriners,  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  Eastern  Star. 

He  has  two  brothers,  one,  Samuel  0.  Tannahill, 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  living  at  Lewiston, 
and  John  L.  Tannahill,  engaged  in  farming  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Tannahill  has  been  engaged  in  the  last  four 
years  in  defense  of  what  is  known  as  the  north  Idaho 
land  fraud  cases  and  the  civil  actions  growing  out  of 
these  cases.  He  has  won  out  in  every  instance  so  far. 

There  is  not  in  the  state  of  Idaho  a more  brilliant 
and  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar  than  George  W. 
Tannahill. 

So  far  he  has  kept  studiously  out  of  politics,  but 
the  lightning  may  veer  his  way  any  time  and  if  he  ever 
gets  into  the  game,  he  will  be  found  playing  it  with 
the  skill  of  a master. 
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HERE  is  no  keener  judicial  mind  on  the  bench 
anywhere  in  the  Northwest  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  Judge  Walters.  Only  thirty-six 
years  old,  he  is  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  profession.  He  was  born  at  Jefferson,  South  Dakota, 
came  to  Idaho  with  his  parents  in  1882,  his  father 
being  a railroad  engineer,  was  educated  in  the  Shoshone 
public  schools,  from  whose  high  school  he  graduated 
and  then  taught  school  in  that  county  and  in  Idaho  City, 
where  he  was  principal  for  several  years.  He  then 
went  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  attended  the  University 
there  for  six  years  graduating  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and  graduated  in  the  law  course  in 
the  same  university  in  1900.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  Shoshone  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Sixth  Session  of  the  State  Legislature  as  a member 
from  Lincoln  county.  In  1907  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  in  1910  was  re-elected 
without  opposition.  Such  was  the  ability  and  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  Judge  that 
the  opposition  party  did  not  nominate  anyone  against 
him. 

When  Judge  Walters  went  on  the  bench  he  was  just 
one  year  over  the  limit,  the  youngest  district  judge  ever 
holding  that  position  in  the  state.  Since  assuming  his 
official  duties,  Judge  Walters  has  had  much  to  do  with 
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the  Carey  Act  laws,  as  many  of  the  Carey  Act  grants 
lie  in  his  district.  Many  cases  have  arisen  requiring  a 
construction  of  these  laws  and  though  it  was  almost  a 
virgin  and  unbroken  field,  there  being  no  precedents,  or 
but  few,  to  guide  him,  Judge  Walters  obtained  such  a 
grasp  of  the  principles  on  which  the  laws  were  based 
that  his  decisions  were  generally  accepted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  are  recognized  as  models  of  judicial 
decisions.  Judge  Walters  is  married  and  has  two  lovely 
children  and  a lovely  home  in  Shoshone. 

“OVER  THE  HILLS.” 

URNED  out  to  grass”  might  be  a very  good 
alias  for  the  heading  of  this  editorial,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  H.  William  Smith,  former 
principal  of  one  of  the  New  York  public 
schools,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  dispatches  that  any 
grass  was  provided  for  him.  It  was  Smith  to  the 
streets,  to  the  park,  to  the  wintry  blasts,  to  the  long 
line  before  the  soup  kitchen,  to  the  cold  charity  of  a 
selfish  and  cruel  world. 

So  it  is  written,  “Over  the  Hills.”  Everybody  will 
remember  Will  Carleton’s  poem. 

H.  William  Smith  was  a school  teacher.  He  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  for  65  years.  He 
is  now  71  years  old.  For  five  years  more  than  a half 
century  he  stood  at  his  desk  and  initiated  the  young 
committed  to  his  care  into  the  mysteries  of  reading, 
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writing,  spelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education. 

Many  who  sat  under  his  ministries  have  gone  out 
into  active  life  and  have  won  their  way  to  success. 
They  have  become  great  financiers,  great  statesmen, 
great  in  literature,  in  science,  in  professional  life. 

His  was  the  hand  that  shaped  destiny  for  them.  He 
gave  them  the  first  inspiration  to  live  nobly,  to  achieve, 
to  dare. 

He  laid  fashioning  hand  on  the  marble  that  has 
since  grown  divine. 

The  very  best  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  a 
work  that  might  well  command  the  talent  of  a Rousseau, 
a Froebel,  a Pestalozzi,  a Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  a Horace 
Mann,  a Dr.  Eliot. 

Now  the  almond  tree  has  long  flourished,  the  eyes 
have  grown  dim,  the  hand  trembles  that  once  could 
write  copy  like  a Spencer  for  the  youngsters  to  follow, 
the  form  bends  beneath  its  weight  of  71  years,  as  the 
trees  in  winter  beneath  their  burdens  of  snow. 

This  gentle  soul  that  might  well  receive  plaudits  of 
the  nation  for  his  heroic  work,  that  should  be  cared  for 
at  the  public  expense  by  a pension  as  honorable  as  any 
given  for  a defense  of  the  flag — how  fared  it  with  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  New  York  school  board?  Fired 
summarily — no  reason  except  that  he  has  grown  old; 
no  provision,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  for  his  few 
remaining  days. 

“Over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse.”  That  is  the  word 
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that  breaks  upon  his  dull  ears;  that  his  meed  for  duty 
bravely  done,  for  a grand  life  work  in  shaping  immortal 
souls ! 

Isn’t  it  a shame?  Ought  not  the  great  state  of 
New  York  blush  crimson  and  hide  her  proud  head  in 
the  dust? 

Along  with  this  comes  the  news  that  an  attempt 
is  making  to  secure  a fund  of  $500,000  to  make  ex- 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  comfortable  in  his  old  age. 

The  country  will  not  begrudge  the  dear,  old  university 
president  his  half  million;  he  may  be  able  to  worry 
along  on  it  after  a fashion,  but  it  will  insist  that  some- 
thing substantial  should  be  done  for  one  whom  fate 
tried  to  conceal  by  naming  him  Smith,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  man  who  wrote  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

Instead  of  inspiring  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  to  give  a nickle  or  a dime  to  build  a monument 
for  some  worthy  man  whose  friends  are  abundantly 
able  to  build  a monument  to  perpetuate  his  name,  it 
would  prove  a noble  and  praiseworthy  thing  for  every 
pupil  of  the  public  schools  in  all  this  land  to  give  a 
penny  or  a nickle  or  a dime  to  make  the  old  age  com- 
fortable of  a man  who  has  taught  for  55  consecutive 
years  in  our  schools.  It  would  prove  more  valuable 
and  acceptable  than  a sprig  of  wild  olive  upon  his 
brow  before  the  assembled  nation. 

And  this  brings  up  to  the  suggestion  that  every 
teacher  in  our  public  schools  who  has  given  his  life  to 
the  work,  when  he  can  work  no  longer,  should  be 
pensioned. 
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England  has  at  last  come  to  the  point  of  pensioning 
its  people  who  are  aged. 

New  Zealand  has  done  this  for  many  years.  A 
number  of  the  old  world  nations  pension  their  teachers. 
Our  own  nation  should  do  so. 

Idaho  is  yet  young  and  the  burden  would  be  com- 
paratively light  to  pension  teachers  after  a certain 
period.  Idaho  faces  the  dawn.  She  is  young  among 
the  sisterhood  of  states.  What  a long  step  in  the  great 
march  of  progress  would  it  be  for  her  to  pass  an  act 
pensioning  her  worthy  and  aged  teachers  of  the  children 
of  her  people? 

The  idea  seems  worth  thinking  about. 


JAMES  M.  SHOUP. 

AMES  M.  SHOUP  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  worthy  figures  in  the  history  of  Idaho. 
He  stood  rather  close  in  the  shadow  of  his 
distinguished  brother,  George  L.  Shoup,  gov- 
ernor and  United  States  senator,  to  be  in  politics  what 
his  abilities  and  genius  entitle  him  to  be.  Still  he  has 
done  fairly  well  and  the  end  is  not  yet  by  any  means. 
Idaho  and  the  west  still  want  men  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  sterling  honesty  and  unselfishness  to  lead 
in  the  vast  movements  that  crowd  now  to  the  front  and 
in  the  quest  for  such  it  is  not  likely  that  the  man  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch  will  be  overlooked. 

James  M.  Shoup  was  born  in  Armstrong  county, 
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Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1849,  and  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Illinois  in  1853,  where  they  established  their 
home  in  Henry  county.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Knox  Academy,  has  studied  law  and  been 
admitted  to  practice  in  all  of  the  federal  courts.  He  served 
in  the  United  States  navy  during  the  last  year  of  the 
civil  war  and  is  among  the  youngest  living  men  who 
rendered  active  service  in  that  struggle.  He  came  to 
Idaho  forty-three  years  ago  and  resided  in  the  terri- 
tory and  state  most  of  the  time  for  thirty  years 
thereafter.  He  always  has  been  unswerving  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  republican  party,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  territory  and  state.  He  held  the 
office  of  county  commissioner  in  Lemhi  and  Custer 
counties  and  was  treasurer  of  Custer  county.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Idaho  constitutional  convention.  He 
was  chairman  of  two  committees,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Legislative  Apportionment,  and  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision.  He  was  frequently  called  to  the 
chair  when  the  convention  was  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  state  senate,  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  convention  in  1892  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  convention  of  that 
year.  He  stumped  the  state  for  Harrison  and  the 
republican  ticket  in  1892,  for  McKinley  and  the  repub- 
lican ticket  in  1896  and  again  in  1900.  He  was  ap- 
pointed United  State  marshal  for  Alaska  by  McKinley  in 
1897,  re-appointed  by  McKinley  in  1900,  by  Roosevelt  in 
1904  and  again  by  Roosevelt  in  1908.  He  resigned  in 
1909,  his  resignation  to  go  into  effect  June  80th  of  that 
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year,  after  having  held  that  office  for  twelve  years.  He 
has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  state  elections  in  Idaho, 
this  year,  coming  to  the  state  and  making  several 
speeches  for  the  republican  ticket. 

He  will  return  to  Idaho  to  spend  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.  While  a resident  of  Idaho  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising,  stock-raising  and  farming. 

This  is  a record  of  which  any  man  may  well  feel 
proud.  Mr.  Shoup  is  not  a man  who  sounds  a trumpet 
before  him.  He  prefers  to  let  his  deeds  speak  for  him. 
He  always  performs  more  than  he  promises;  he  is  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  a vigorous  and  faithful 
friend,  a good  husband  and  a good  citizen. 


FAREWELL. 

ODAY  the  civilized  world  bids  a tearful  fare- 
well to  England’s  queen.  She  was  borne  to 
the  tomb  with  a splendor  that  modern  times 
have  never  before  witnessed.  Millions  of 
people  in  tears  watched  the  royal  procession  as  it  passed 
through  London  streets  to  the  sound  of  dirges  and  the 
solemn  boom  of  artillery.  Peaceful  be  her  sleep  in  the 
"windowless  palace  of  rest.”  With  her,  life’s  fitful 
fever  is  o’er.  Hers  is  the  infinite  calm,  the  peace  in- 
effable, the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  a land  where  there 
is  no  more  death  and  where  all  tears  are  wiped  gently 
away  by  an  Infinite  love.  Farewell.  Her  place  in 
history  is  assured,  but  deeper  than  on  chisled  marble 
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has  she  by  her  gentle  courtesies  and  pure  life  stamped 
imperishably  on  human  hearts  around  the  world.  Nor 
will  her  sleep  be  any  more  sweet  because  she  was  borne 
to  her  last  resting  place  magnificently  in  all  the  pomp 
of  power. 

The  humblest  in  that  narrow  house,  with  the  smile 
of  eternal  beauty  on  her,  sleeps  as  sweetly  as  England’s 
queen,  wrapped  in  all  the  gorgeous  deckings  of  wealth 
and  glory.  She  who  with  brave  heart  and  dauntless 
courage  goes  out  in  the  common  walks  of  life  to  meet 
its  duties,  who  breaks  the  alabaster  box  of  a deathless 
love  on  the  heads  of  husband  and  children,  who  sheds 
about  her  in  kindly  deeds  a perfume  as  from  Araby, 
dying,  though  poor  and  unknown,  lies  down  at  last  in  as 
peaceful  dreams  as  England’s  queen,  and  has  as  abun- 
dant an  entrance  into  the  City  of  the  Great  King. 


STEPHEN  D.  TAYLOR. 

EW  men  in  Idaho  are  better  or  more  favor- 
ably known  than  Stephen  D.  Taylor.  He  is 
a most  engaging  man,  lovable  and  kind. 
Like  President  Taft,  he  has  a smile  that 
never  comes  off.  His  nature  is  genial  and  sunny.  He 
is  a natural  optimist.  He  takes  a cheerful  view  of  life. 
For  years  he  edited  papers,  the  first  one  at  Mountain 
Home  and  the  next  at  Bonner’s  Ferry  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  As  a newspaper  writer  his  style  was 
clear,  his  positions  conservative.  He  has  been  an  ardent 
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Republican  all  his  life  and  his  paper  reflected  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party.  Mr.  Taylor  is  another 
example  of  the  self-made  men  of  the  west,  for  while  he 
received  a good  common  school  education  and  graduated 
from  Amity  College,  Iowa,  in  1886,  it  is  really  what  he 
has  done  for  himself  in  the  way  of  reading  and  culture 
that  gives  him  rank  among  the  leaders  of  men  in  this 
state.  He  was  born  in  Monfort,  Wisconsin  in  1863. 
After  graduation  he  taught  school  for  a number  of  years 
until  he  went  into  the  newspaper  business.  In  1889  he 
came  to  Idaho,  living  first  at  Mountain  Home  where  he 
edited  a paper  and  moving  in  1891  to  Bonners’  Ferry 
where  he  lived  ever  since  and  where  he  established  a 
newspaper  and  edited  it  till  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  state  auditor  in  1908.  Such  was  his  popu- 
larity in  his  party  that  in  1910  he  was  re-nominated 
without  opposition  and  elected  by  a very  large  majority. 

As  an  official  he  has  established  a reputation  for 
integrity  and  for  careful,  painstaking  work.  His  books 
are  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy  and  while  he  has 
a number  of  valuable  helpers,  he  allows  no  important 
detail  to  escape  his  personal  attention. 

He  is  naturally  conservative  and  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  look  after  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
He  has  a warm  handclasp  for  all  who  enter  his  office 
and  every  complaint,  on  the  part  even  of  the  humblest 
citizen,  is  most  carefully  listened  to  and  remedied  as 
far  as  possible. 

In  1904  he  was  married.  Mrs.  Taylor  takes  much 
interest  in  fraternal  and  social  matters  and  she  has 
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been  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  State  Assembly 
of  the  Order  of  Rebekahs. 

His  talents  fit  him  for  public  life  and  his  able 
services  to  his  state  and  constituency  render  it  entirely 
probable  that  he  will  be  called  to  a higher  position  in  its 
counsels. 


COLLEGE  OF  IDAHO. 

R.  Boone,  the  faculty  under  him  and  the 
people  of  Caldwell  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
success  attending  their  efforts  to  put  the 
College  of  Idaho  on  its  feet. 

This  college  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  value 
of  bull-dogged  persistence  and  the  growth  from  small 
beginnings  to  the  dignity  of  a great  and  useful  educa- 
tional institution. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blatchley  when 
they  made  the  gift  of  land  to  make  the  beginning  for  a 
college  to  be  located  in  Caldwell  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  this  section,  had  an  idea 
then  what  tremendous  issues  for  good  they  were  launch- 
ing. 

Dr.  Boone  himself,  though  a man  of  mighty  faith, 
could  hardly  picture  in  his  mind  the  results  that  lay 
full  many  years  beyond,  of  minds  cultured  there  that 
would  go  out  into  the  busy  world  to  solve  the  problems 
and  aid  in  working  out  its  destinies,  of  the  strong  wave 
of  influence  for  the  right  and  for  truth  that  would  beat 
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on  the  fartherest  shores  of  time,  receiving  their  impulse 
from  the  College  of  Idaho. 

Nor  can  we  picture  it  to  ourselves  even  now. 

Far  back  in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  a 
few  ministers  came  together  one  day  and  bringing  a 
few  books  from  their  then  too  scanty  libraries  and 
placing  them  on  a table  said:  “We  give  these  books  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a college  in  these  colonies.” 

That  was  the  origin  of  Yale  college  that  has  for 
generations  been  a sphere  of  light  to  the  world  and  will 
go  on  shaping  thought  and  moulding  events  through 
the  seons. 

In  September,  so  runs  the  story,  of  1884,  a few 
earnest  Presbyterian  ministers  met  in  the  little  town  of 
Shoshone,  this  state,  and  lacking  money,  they  passed 
resolutions,  and  inaugurated  a movement  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Idaho  at  Caldwell. 

They  began  work  in  a little  tumble-down  building 
near  where  the  present  court  house  stands,  with  a few 
teachers  and  a very  few  pupils. 

President  Garfield  used  to  say  that  a student  at 
one  end  of  a bass-wood  slab  and  John  Hopkins  at  the 
other,  was  a university. 

Changing  this  line  a little,  giving  Dr.  Boone  a few 
students  in  any  kind  of  school  house  and  you  have  a 
high  grade  college. 

Well,  Dr.  Boone  has  worked  heroically;  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a live  and  progressive  faculty  and 
has  attracted  to  the  halls  that  soon  will  be  classic  a 
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splendid  clientage  in  the  way  of  pupils,  and  the  citizens 
of  Caldwell  have  responded  nobly  to  the  appeals  for 
improvement — they  raised  in  a few  weeks  about  $50,000 
to  secure  large  gifts  from  abroad  for  the  contemplated 
new  buildings  soon  to  go  up  on  the  fine  20  acre  tract 
near  the  city— and  the  greater  College  of  Idaho  will 
soon  be  launched. 

Aided  by  a number  of  eastern  people  of  means,  the 
work  of  improvement  will  soon  begin,  and  a splendid 
building,  modern  in  every  detail,  will  soon  house  the 
students. 

Three  $25,000  buildings  are  contemplated  and  will 
be  built  as  fast  as  possible. 

I extend  congratulations  to  Dr.  Boone,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Caldwell,  and  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
educational  enterprise. 

The  College  of  Idaho  is  a credit  to  Idaho  and  to  the 
west. 


CHARLES  L.  HEITMAN. 

E IS  small  of  stature  but  a great  soul  flashes 
from  his  eyes  and  a mind  that  acts  with 
lightning-like  rapidity  and  with  the  force 
and  directness  of  a catapault  lifts  him  into 
eminence  in  his  chosen  profession,  that  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Heitman  is  from  the  south.  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  and  is  the  son  of  parents  who  were 
prominent  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  south,  was 
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educated  at  Trinity  College  in  North  Carolina,  gradu- 
ating at  the  head  of  his  class.  After  his  college  course  he 
took  a thorough  course  at  the  Richmond  Hill  Law  school 
conducted  by  Chief  Justice  Pearson,  who  was  for  over 
40  years  on  the  judicial  bench.  Judge  Heitman,  as  he 
is  familiarly  called,  has  been  a resident  of  Kootenai 
county,  Idaho,  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  He 
has  a genius  not  only  for  law,  being  among  the  leaders 
of  his  profession  in  the  west  and  having,  perhaps,  the 
most  lucrative  practice  of  any  in  the  west,  but  he  has 
as  well  a genius  for  politics.  He  is  a Napoleon  in  or- 
ganization and  a master  in  planning  and  directing 
campaigns.  For  more  than  20  years  he  has  been  active 
in  Idaho  politics.  He  is  a republican  of  the  stalwart 
kind  and  has  never  been  swerved  from  his  party  loyalty 
by  any  of  the  more  or  less  popular  waves  which  now  and 
then  have  affected  party  success. 

Judge  Heitman  has  never  held,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  has  never  sought  office.  Like  Henry  of 
Navarre,  whose  white  plume  was  always  found  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  and  always  in  the  path  of  honor,  he 
has  been  in  the  very  thick  and  heat  of  the  political 
battles  in  Idaho  in  behalf  of  the  republican  party  for 
20  years  and  has  never  once  asked  office  at  its  hands.  In 
fact,  he  is  too  busy  to  hold  office.  In  1894  when  the 
state  was  overwhelmingly  republican,  he  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  for  district  judge,  but  declined  the  honor. 
For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  his  party  in 
Kootenai  county  and  in  1910  was  state  chairman. 

“The  Little  Giant,”  as  he  is  popularly  called,  is  a 
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speaker  of  rare  force  and  ability,  is  a practical  man  of 
affairs,  an  owner  of  large  and  valuable  properties,  care- 
ful and  conservative,  but  a vigorous  fighter  when 
fighting  is  necessary.  He  is  a man  of  family  and  of 
pronounced  domestic  habits.  In  religion  Judge  Heitman 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  an  elder  in 
that  denomination. 

He  is  true  to  his  friends  and  all  who  know  him 
love  him. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN  OF  AYR. 

ODAY  the  entire  civilized  world  joins  the 
Scots  in  celebrating  the  annual  return  of  the 
birthday  of  Robert  Burns. 

Scotchmen  everywhere  give  this  day  to 
feasting  and  mirth.  They  regale  themselves  with  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  dishes,  dance  the  familiar  Scotch 
dances,  not  omitting  the  highland  fling  and  by  no  means 
ignoring  the  Scotch  whisky. 

Burns  himself  was  much  given  to  hilarity.  He  took 
a roseate  view  of  life  notwithstanding  no  prominent 
man  of  his  day  felt  more  keenly  the  bitter  pressure  of 
want  even  while  he  gave  birth  to  those  heart-felt  songs 
that  added  a glory  to  the  earth  and  have  made  his  name 
immortal.  He  heard  amid  the  pangs  of  hunger  the  cry 
of  the  curlew,  the  call  of  the  plover,  and  wept  in  thrilling 
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rhyme  the  tragedy  of  the  mouse  turned  stark  into  the 
cold  and  night  by  the  ruthless  sweep  of  the  plow. 

The  vulture  of  misfortune  followed  him  to  his  grave 
and  even  as  his  grand  soul  was  passing  into  the  beyond 
a greedy  Shylock  threatened  to  take  his  bed  from 
under  him. 

During  a spell  of  sickness  he  once  wrote  to  his 
father  among  other  things  that  the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelations 
pleased  him  more  than  did  ten  times  as  many  verses 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  and  that  he  would  not 
exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they  inspired 
him  for  all  this  world  has  to  offer. 

Among  the  tender  words  of  these  verses  are : “They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more — the 
Lamb  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  the  tears 
from  their  eyes.” 

Think  of  that  grand  soul  hungering  oftimes  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  while  he  sang  like  the  laverock  and 
spun  in  the  sun  those  lines  that  have  moved  the  heart 
of  the  world!  He  was  comforted  by  the  thought  of 
the  lonely  exile  of  Patmos  that  by  and  by  he  would 
hunger  no  more  and  his  tears  would  be  wiped  away  by 
the  touches  of  an  Infinite  love! 

In  the  same  letter  to  his  father  referred  to  he 
despaired  of  ever  making  any  figure  in  life  and  predicted 
that  poverty  and  obscurity  awaited  him. 
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He  could  not  know  then  that  from  year  to  year  in 
less  than  100  years  from  the  time  he  laid  down  his 
marvelous  pen,  double  the  number  of  admiring  pilgrims 
would  visit  the  mecca  of  his  birthplace  than  go  to  that 
of  Shakespeare  and  that  his  fame  would  increase  with 
the  onsweep  of  centuries. 

Today  in  all  the  lands  of  all  the  earth  wherever 
there  is  a heart  tender  enough  to  feel  the  thrill  of  great 
poesy,  “The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  and  “To  Mary  in 
Heaven,"  are  recalled  in  grateful  memory  and  bring  a 
tear  to  eyes  that  do  not  often  weep. 

It  is  among  the  popular  errors  that  Burns  was  a 
rude,  uneducated  man.  He  was  neither  uneducated  nor 
illiterate.  He  was  taught  at  a very  early  age  to  read 
and  write  and  soon  afterwards  acquired  a competent 
knowledge  of  French,  together  with  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  geometry,  and  before  he  ever  composed  a 
stanza  he  was  familiar  with  much  of  the  great  prose 
of  the  world  and  also  with  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and 
Thompson.  He  had  an  education  of  the  Horace  Greeley 
and  Ben  Franklin  type.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  “Plutarch's  Lives"  and  knew  the  mighty  achieve- 
ments of  the  hero  of  “Scots  who  hae"  that  he  immor- 
talized in  the  dialect  of  Ayr  as  Homer  wrote  into  the 
literature  of  the  ages  the  story  of  Achilles  and  Hector, 
of  Helen  and  Andromache,  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon. 

There  was  a background  of  reading  and  reflection 
behind  the  Ploughman  of  Ayr  that  added  a polish  to 
lines  that  seem  homely  and  shut  out  every  false  note. 
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Burns  had  a keen  intellect  and  a tender  and  sensi- 
tive heart.  He  was  alive  to  the  wonders  of  nature.  He 
records  how  it  enraptured  him  to  walk  in  the  sheltered 
side  of  a wood  in  a cloudy  winter  day  and  hear  the 
stormy  wind  blowing  among  the  trees  and  raving  over 
the  plain.  He  said  that  these  were  his  seasons  of  de- 
votion when  his  mind  was  wrapt  up  in  a kind  of  enthu- 
siasm to  Him  who  “walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.” 
It  was  while  riding  through  a terrible  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  that  he  conceived  “Tam  O’Shanter.” 

Burns  not  only  had  the  power  himself  to  feel  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  infinite  pathos 
and  tragedy  of  common  life,  but  he  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  reaching  the  common  mind  and  making  it  see  and  feel 
what  he  felt  and  saw. 

It  is  said  of  Burns  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  his  Mary,  he  wandered  lonely  and  discon- 
solate on  the  banks  of  the  Nith  and  about  the  farmyard 
all  day  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  and  in  the 
extremest  agitation  of  mind  he  threw  himself  on  the 
side  of  a corn  stack  and  brooded  in  tears  while  the 
tender  and  beautiful  poem  took  shape. 

This  Ploughman  of  Ayr  touched  his  harp  and  the 
world  of  today  stands  entranced.  No  poet  like  him  has 
ever  risen  on  the  tides  of  time  to  sing  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  plain  people,  and  that  same  plain  people, 
of  whom,  it  seems,  as  Lincoln  once  said,  God  has  made 
so  many,  shrine  him  in  their  hearts  and  sing  his  songs 
from  year  to  year  with  an  ever  increasing  pleasure. 


THE  EASTER  FESTIVAL. 


HE  festival  of  joy  that  will  be  celebrated 
tomorrow  all  around  the  globe  has  its  foun- 
dation in  one  of  the  great  facts  of  religious 
history,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  The  story  of  His  birth,  His  grand  and  self- 
sacrificing  life,  His  moral  philosophy  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  thought  of  humanity,  His  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross,  for  no  other  crime  save  that 
of  being  torchbearer  of  a grander  civilization,  the  herald 
of  the  new  dawn  of  justice  and  righteousness,  is  one 
familiar  to  all  by  centuries  of  teaching.  There  is  no 
better  reason  to  doubt  the  main  facts  of  His  life  than 
there  is  to  doubt  those  of  Alexander,  Csesar,  Hannibal, 
Confucius  or  Buddha.  The  same  sort  of  so-called  criti- 
cism that  would  blot  out  the  facts  concerning  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  Christ  would  make  a phantasmagoria  of 
all  history  and  make  it  impossible  to  establish  any 
historic  truth.  That  Christ  lived,  wrought  wonderful 
works,  and  died  upon  the  cross,  rests  upon  the  adamant 
of  established  fact.  What  became  of  His  body  after  it 
was  laid  in  the  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  a rock  is  a matter 
of  dispute  by  some,  but  the  concensus  of  judgment, 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence  obtainable  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  world,  based  as  it  is  on  the  testimony  of 
His  immediate  followers,  is  that  He  rose  from  the  dead 
by  the  power  of  the  endless  life,  and  by  that  resurrec- 
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tion  gave  a well-founded  hope  to  mortals  of  immortality 
and  a life  beyond  the  grave.  The  trustful  faith  of 
millions  that  they  shall  again  clasp  hands  with  the 
bright  angels  of  the  hearth  and  home  who  have  gone 
away  into  the  awful  silence  leaving  in  the  heart  a deep 
and  abiding  sorrow,  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  In  the 
glad  light  of  the  Easter  morn,  looking  back  to  that 
garden  where,  as  is  taught  and  believed  by  myriads  of 
people,  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  two  angels  stood  by 
a tomb  that  was  empty  and  proclaimed  a risen  Christ, 
and  then  hopefully  upwards,  they  see  their  “children 
sporting  on  the  shore  and  hear  the  mighty  waters 
rolling,  rolling  evermore.” 

P.  MONROE  SMOCK. 

OET,  orator,  minister,  lawyer,  statesman! 
That  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  P.  Monroe  Smock 
is  all  that  and  more.  There  is  no  such  ex- 
pounder of  the  poetry  of  Burns  in  America 
as  Monroe  Smock.  There  are  few  men  in  the  west  who 
have  a tithe  of  the  general  culture  this  man  has.  He  is 
by  nature  a poet.  He  has  the  vision  and  the  dream.  He 
is  an  intense  lover  of  nature.  He  is  brother  to  the 
mountain,  to  the  towering  pine  and  hemlock,  to  every 
plant  that  grows,  to  the  clouds,  sunsets,  ever-shifting 
seas.  Something  of  their  grandeur  and  strength  seems 
to  have  passed  into  his  towering  and  commanding  form. 
He  looks  and  talks  much  as  we  imagine  Lincoln  looked 
and  talked,  only  there  is  in  the  masterly  orations  and 
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lectures  of  Smock  the  culture  of  the  schools,  the  thrill 
of  apt  quotation,  the  wide  reach  of  historic  truth,  the 
outlook  on  the  whole  vast  realm  of  literature.  Any  one 
of  his  many  lectures  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
reputation  of  an  orator.  He  has  the  rare  power  of 
moving  mind.  Large  audiences  hang  on  his  lips  en- 
tranced and  are  swayed  as  the  tempest  stirs  the  sea. 
There  is  a faint  touch  of  Talmadge  in  his  pulpit  efforts, 
but  Smock  is  a more  polished  speaker  than  Talmadge 
was  at  his  best.  He  is  unique  and  original  in  oratory. 
He  has  the  faculty  of  grasping  vast  fields  of  thought, 
condensing  them  into  a brilliant  paragraph  and  hurling 
it  forth  with  electric  and  thrilling  effect.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  a brilliant  paragrapher  and  a builder  of 
lofty  and  powerful  periods,  climaxes  that  burn  them- 
selves ineffaceably  on  the  soul.  One  does  not  realize  what 
Ben  Franklin  said  about  Whitefield  until  he  has  heard 
Monroe  Smock.  When  he  is  announced  to  speak,  one 
needs  no  bell  to  call  the  hearers  together;  they  will 
come  and  listen  until  he  is  through,  and  when  he  has 
ceased,  it  seems  like  the  passing  of  exquisite  Wagnerian 
music.  What  Smock  really  needs  is  some  trumpet-call 
like  the  thunder  of  Jove  to  arouse  the  lion  in  him  and 
inspire  his  genius  to  some  grand  work  for  humanity. 
Here  in  brief  is  the  story  of  his  life: 

P.  Monroe  Smock,  known  as  the  Bobbie  Burns  of 
Idaho,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Crawford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania the  same  month  and  day  as  Longfellow— Feb. 
27,  1874.  He  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer 
and  went  to  school  in  the  winter,  completing  the  Normal 
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course  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  school  at 
Edinboro  in  1893.  He  taught  school  in  Crawford  and 
Erie  counties  for  four  years  and  at  the  age  of  19  was 
principal  of  the  Middleboro  schools  in  his  native  state. 
He  wrote  the  class  song  the  year  of  his  graduation  and 
was  chosen  as  declaimer  of  his  class.  He  came  to  Iowa 
in  July  1895  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Plainfield  the  following  April,  being  the 
youngest  ordained  pastor  in  the  state.  After  four  years 
as  pastor  at  this  place  he  was  called  to  Waverly,  Iowa, 
where  he  led  in  erecting  the  finest  temple  in  the  city.  He 
was  married  to  Anna  M.  Hamilton  May  20,  1896,  and  is 
the  father  of  three  children.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Bremer  county, 
Iowa,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  he  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  There  he 
built  up  the  church,  was  president  of  the  Black  Hills 
Sunday  School  association,  a director  in  the  National 
bank  and  president  of  the  board  of  education.  In  1907 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Boise 
and  added  200  members  to  the  church  in  the  two  years 
he  served  as  such.  He  was  on  the  list  of  lecturers  of 
the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  and  toured  all  the  central 
and  western  states  under  the  direction  of  that  bureau. 
He  has  written  a number  of  songs  and  poems;  his  poem 
on  "Sunny  Idaho”  being  well  known  throughout  the 
state.  In  May,  1910,  he  was  admitted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  as  an  attorney  at  law  and  is  now  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  New  Plymouth,  Idaho.  He  is 
heavily  engaged  in  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
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having  one  field  of  12  acres  of  black  raspberries  alone. 
He  is  president  of  the  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  Ltd.,  a corporation  capitalized  at  $20,000.  He  is 
also  a stockholder  in  the  Payette  Valley  Produce  com- 
pany, the  Pioneer  Improvement  company,  treasurer  of 
the  Eclipse  Gold  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  owner 
of  the  Keystone  building  in  New  Plymouth.  Mr.  Smock 
is  also  Village  Attorney. 

A SORROW'S  CROWN. 

HE  tragic  death  of  the  Scheer  children  at 
South  Boise  calls  to  mind  the  old  story  told 
by  Samuel  Rogers  as  published  in  the  school 
readers  concerning  Ginevra.  She  was  the 
promised  bride  of  Francesco  of  the  city  of  Modena. 
The  bridal  feast  was  spread,  so  goes  the  story,  which, 
though  read  in  childhood,  haunts  us  still  “like  some 
wild  melody,"  and  all  sat  down  except  the  bride,  who 
alone  was  wanting  there;  nor  could  she  be  found.  She 
had  just  kissed  the  hand  of  her  husband-to-be  and  gone 
away,  “laughing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still,  her 
ivory  tooth  still  printed  on  his  finger."  She  disappeared 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  her  up  and 
left  no  trace  behind,  nor  was  there  any  further  know- 
ledge of  her  until,  when  50  years  had  passed,  one  day 
in  moving  an  old  chest  that  had  moulded  in  a gallery 
long  forgotten  it  “burst,  it  fell,  and  lo,  a skeleton,  with 
here  and  there  a pearl,  an  emerald  stone,  a golden 
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clasp,  clasping  a shred  of  gold,”  revealed  the  dust  of 
what  was  once  Ginevra ! 

The  Scheer  children  who  were  wont  to  run  out  to 
meet  and  greet  their  father  coming  home  from  work, 
little  Agnes,  aged  eight  and  little  Willie,  aged  four, 
wantonly  and  in  sport,  hid  themselves  in  a chest  in  the 
woodshed  belonging  to  the  house  where  the  Scheers  live 
and  it  folded  about  them  its  cruel  arms  and  wooed  them 
into  the  long  silence! 

There  is  an  almost  infinite  pathos  about  such  a 
death.  When  the  old  die  after  a long  life  beautifully 
ended,  going  out  gently  as  the  sun  throws  its  golden 
aureole  up  from  the  deeps  of  the  western  sky,  fittingly 
as  the  sheaf  is  gathered  in  the  harvest,  as  the  ripe  fruit 
drops  mellow  on  the  ground,  there  is  grief,  but  it  is  a 
grief  without  bitterness  and  a smile  shimmers  through 
the  blur  of  tears;  when  the  young  are  stricken  while 
hope  is  in  the  dawning,  while  life  opens  as  a budding 
rose,  the  cup  of  grief  seems  full,  but  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scheer  children,  death  not  only  comes 
suddenly  as  a thunder  clap  in  a clear  sky,  but  in  such 
an  unusual  way,  it  is  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow. 

After  all,  may  we  not  hope,  as  a little  crumb  of 
consolation,  that  in  that  torture  chamber  where  the 
cruel  arms  were  folded  about  forms  so  passing  fair,  a 
kindly  nature  may  have  shed  an  unconsciousness,  a 
gentle  sleep  as  that  of  childhood  on  the  bosom  of 
motherhood,  that  robbed  the  scene  of  its  terrors  and  led 
the  little  ones  painlessly  up  the  shining  way  that  leads 
to  eternal  peace? 
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In  the  face  of  such  bereavement  how  futile  are 
even  the  best  meant  endeavors  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
sorrow!  What  can  we  say  better  than  silence  is?  What 
more  helpful  ministry  than  the  tender  handclasp,  the 
tear-sprinkled  evergreen  and  lily  and  rose  upon  the 
little  mounds! 

WILLIAM  A.  COUGHANOUR. 

ILLIAM  A.  COUGHANOUR  comes  from  good 
Dutch  stock.  He  is  as  sturdy  as  one  of  our 
Idaho  pines.  He  is  familiar  with  the  damp 
of  mines  and  the  tang  of  new-sawed  lumber. 
Something  of  the  strength  of  the  hills,  the  rugged  per- 
sistence of  primeval  forces,  clings  to  him  and  shapes 
his  life.  Not  a man  who  lingers  before  the  amorous 
looking-glass,  no  favorite  of  the  drawing  room,  no  pam- 
pered son  of  luxury,  Coughanour,  born  March  12,  1850, 
in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  got  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  early  began  to  shift  for  himself.  He 
came  to  Idaho  in  1870,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gold  Hill  mine  at  Quartzburg,  which  mine 
he  made  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  west.  Under  his 
management  this  mine  contributed  over  $3,000,000  to 
the  gold  output  of  Idaho.  In  1885  he  came  to  Payette 
where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Coughanour  is  not 
only  one  of  the  makers  of  Payette,  he  is  one  of  the 
makers  of  Idaho.  He  has  laid  a fashioning  hand  on 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  entire  state.  He 
was  mayor  of  this  enterprising  town  for  nine  years,  and 
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he  gave  his  best  thought  and  efforts  to  build  it  up.  One 
of  the  handsomest  drinking  fountains  for  man  and  beast 
now  adorns  a bit  of  ground  near  the  depot  of  Payette 
where  brilliant  colored  electric  lights,  gleaming  from 
large,  wide-spreading  elk  antlers,  tell  to  the  passengers 
on  the  trains  the  story  of  disinterested  benevolence,  is 
one  of  his  contributions  to  his  fellows.  He  served  as 
a member  of  the  state  senate  in  1896-97  and  introduced 
and  was  successful  in  having  passed  the  horticultural 
inspection  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to 
carry  out  its  purposes,  and  served  for  a number  of  years 
as  president  of  the  board.  He  it  was  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  wonderful  fruit  development  of  Idaho 
that  has  made  the  state  famous. 

Mr.  Coughanour  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Odd 
Fellows  in  the  west.  He  has  served  as  Grand  Master, 
has  been  Grand  Lodge  representative  a number  of 
times  and  is  well  beloved  by  the  members  of  this  fra- 
ternity. 

He  had  the  honor  to  place  in  nomination  his  old 
time  friend,  Hon.  James  H.  Hawley,  for  governor  in 
1910,  and  he  is  now  a member  of  his  staff. 

He  is  a good  after-dinner  speaker  and  has  made  a 
number  of  public  addresses  that  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. On  the  occasion  of  driving  the  golden  spike  for 
the  railroad  that  connects  the  entire  Payette  Valley  with 
Emmett,  as  mayor  of  Payette,  he  delivered  a splendid 
and  witty  speech  that  set  the  crowd  in  a roar.  He  has 
an  incisive  humor  that  makes  his  talks  very  entertain- 
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in g.  His  mental  attainments  are  solid  rather  than 
brilliant.  I write  him  down  as  one  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Idaho. 


A CHRISTMAS  CHIME. 

ITH  the  coming  of  Christmas  once  more  as 
on  the  footsteps  of  a golden  dream  should 
come  to  each,  noble  thoughts,  generous  acts 
and  new  resolves  to  live  a life  of  service 
and  sacrifice  like  His  whom  the  day  commemorates.  As 
we  go  back  in  thought  nearly  two  thousand  years  and 
bend  with  the  Magi  over  the  child  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a manger  we  think  how  much 
brighter  this  earth  and  its  millions  of  people  are  because 
of  his  birth,  his  life,  his  death.  We  honor  him  most 
not  by  idle  dreaming  over  the  past,  not  by  a sickly 
sentimentalism  over  an  institution  or  a fane  but  by 
imitating  the  life  of  the  Nazar ine  in  acts  of  charity  and 
love  to  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  the  broken-hearted,  the 
distressed.  In  the  eyes  of  Him  who  first  fed  the  multi- 
tude and  then  taught  them,  who  made  lame  beggars 
walk  and  blind  ones  see,  one  generous  act  that  causes 
the  flowers  of  joy  and  gladness  to  bloom  once  more  in 
human  hearts  counts  more  than  the  formal  prayers  or 
parade  worship  whence  the  Christ  spirit  has  fled. 

Spread,  then,  in  your  homes  the  festal  board  gar- 
landed with  holly  and  evergreen.  Gather  with  your 
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children  about  the  Christmas  hearth;  drink  to  Good 
Cheer,  to  Mirth,  to  Love  and  Joy.  And  if  amid  the 
prattle  of  the  young  and  the  subdued  mirth  of  the  old 
there  comes  across  unsunned  spaces  clear,  well-remem- 
bered voices,  silent  now,  that  once  gladdened  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  day,  smile  still  through  your  tears 
while  hope  whispers  of  Immortality.  In  the  words  of 
Dickens’  Tiny  Tim,  “God  Bless  us,  every  One.” 

ALBERT  B.  MOSS. 

ERE  the  great  Scotch  writer,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle, yet  on  our  little  planet,  and  were  he  to 
sketch  in  a few  words  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  he  would  no  doubt  refer  to 
him  as  pre-eminently  a man  of  affairs.  Agassiz  once 
said  that  he  was  too  busy  to  make  money:  A.  B.  Moss 
has  found  time  to  do  that  and  many  other  things  be- 
sides. Born  in  Belvidere,  Illinois,  in  1849,  he  came  west 
in  1866,  first  to  Wyoming  and  then  to  Idaho  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  and  since  then  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
northwest,  especially  of  this  part  of  Idaho.  A contractor 
for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  an  extensive  cattle  owner 
in  Wyoming,  furnishing  ties  and  other  material  for  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  opening  a large  store  at  Payette  in 
advance  of  the  building  of  that  road  to  that  place,  under 
the  name  of  A.  B.  Moss  & Co.,  being  supplanted  by  the 
big  organization  now  known  as  the  Moss  Mercantile 
Company,  of  which  he  was  and  is  still  the  president;  a 
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banker,  being  president  of  the  Payette  Valley  Bank, 
later  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Payette  and  still 
later  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  still  the 
president,  Mr.  Moss  has  laid  his  shaping  hands  upon 
the  business  and  enterprise  of  a large  area  and  has  been 
their  inspiration.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  of  Idaho,  of  the  Federation  of  Hardware  and 
Implement  Dealers'  association  of  the  west,  was  for 
years  a director  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell  Telephone 
company,  is  treasurer  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Payette  Valley  railroad  and  is  interested  more  or  less  in 
many  of  the  leading  business  enterprises  in  southern 
Idaho.  He  is  not  by  any  means  ready  to  be  Oslerized 
yet.  He  is  one  of  the  livest  wires  in  the  west.  He  has 
always  been  a busy  man  and  is  yet.  His  active  mind 
still  works  like  chain  lightning.  He  has  an  outlook  on 
business  affairs  and  a grasp  of  things  that  makes  his 
name  a power  wherever  it  is  known.  His  name  is  but 
another  name  for  SUCCESS  writ  large. 

In  politics  Mr.  Moss  is  a republican  of  the  stalwart 
brand.  In  the  dark  days  of  that  party  in  this  state  from 
1896  to  1902  he  was  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  staunch 
supporters.  He  was  nominated  for  governor  on  the 
republican  ticket  in  1898  and  made  a splendid  canvass. 

Mr.  Moss  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Idaho  state  asylum  for  the  insane  and  in 
that  capacity  has  done  the  state  and  the  unfortunates 
of  the  institution  valuable  and  much  appreciated  service. 

All  his  buildings  are  of  the  most  substantial  char- 
acter, brick,  stone,  iron  and  he  has  one  of  the  handsom- 
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est  and  most  nicely  finished  and  furnished  homes  in  the 
state. 

He  has  a wife  and  five  sons,  his  oldest,  Wentworth, 
a graduate  of  West  Point  and  a lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army,  now  stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  A.  B. 
Moss  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  Bell  Telephone  company's 
office  in  Sand  Point,  Idaho;  Fred  A.,  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Washington  in  the  department  of  electrical 
engineering  and  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Idaho-Oregon 
Light  & Power  company,  and  Willie  and  Heber,  still  at 
home  and  attending  public  school  at  Payette. 

Mr.  Moss  is  also  a prominent  fraternal  man,  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  in  Masonry  and  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  for  30  years. 

When  the  history  of  the  development  of  Idaho  shall 
be  written  the  name  of  A.  B.  Moss  will  occupy  a place 
well  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  noble  and  patriotic  men 
who  have  built  up  an  empire  in  what  was  once  a wild- 
erness and  carved  their  name  high  on  the  white  marble 
of  noble  achievement. 


OUR  SYMPATHIES. 

FEEL  quite  sure  that  I voice  the 
sentiments  of  a large  number  of  people 
in  extending  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brunzell 
of  Nampa  and  all  the  afflicted  family  mos 
sincere  sympathies  in  the  death  of  Captain  Albert  N. 
Brunzell  in  the  Philippine  Islands  some  months  ago, 
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whose  body  was  brought  home  and  received  suitable 
interment  last  Thursday  in  the  cemetery  at  Nampa. 

Our  sympathies  are  all  the  more  tender  on  account 
of  the  very  sad  circumstances  of  his  taking  off.  The 
blow  fell  suddenly  like  a thunderbolt  from  a clear  sky. 

When  the  aged  die,  going  out  after  a long  life 
beautifully  ended,  there  is  regret  but  no  bitter  grief, 
since  it  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  things  that  when 
the  almond  tree  blossoms  and  those  that  look  out  of  the 
windows  be  darkened  and  the  daughters  of  music  are 
brought  low,  there  should  be  a slipping  away  as  of 
sunset  melting  into  the  broad,  calm  night  with  its  glory 
of  stars.  But  when  the  young  and  strong  are  struck 
down  suddenly  while  the  rainbow  promise  of  a useful 
and  happy  life  spans  the  sky,  this,  to  those  who  love 
and  know  them,  is  a sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow. 

He  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  brave  in  far  off 
Olongapo,  not  as  he  marched  away  under  the  folds  of 
“Old  Glory,"  to  the  strains  of  martial  music,  the  call  of 
the  bugle  and  the  applause  of  admiring  thousands,  but 
in  the  closed  coffin  with  its  inlooped  flag  draped  in 
black,  his  fair  eyes  closed,  face  pale  and  bloodless,  his 
hands  folded  across  a brave  and  loving  heart  that  beats 
no  longer. 

They  bore  him  gently  to  his  resting  place  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  where  flowers  bloom  and  the  birds 
twitter  at  sunrise.  After  ritual  and  eulogy  were  done 
and  taps  had  been  sounded,  those  near  and  dear  to  him 
left  the  kind  son  and  loyal  soldier  in  his  last  long  sleep. 
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F THERE  is  man  anywhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast  who  is  preeminently  self-made,  that 
man  is  Frank  Gooding.  And  he  seems  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  it.  An  Englishman  by 
birth,  having  been  born  in  that  country  in  1859,  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1868,  locating  in 
Van  Burean  county,  Michigan,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  obtained  a good,  common  school 
education.  In  1877  he  came  to  California,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1881  he  came  to  Idaho,  locating 
in  Ketchum,  where  he  was  engaged  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Mining  & Smelting  company.  Later,  in  1888,  he 
began  to  give  his  attention  to  sheep  raising  and  in  a few 
years  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  owners 
in  the  state.  When  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers’  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1893,  Mr.  Gooding  was  chosen  its 
president  and  he  has  retained  that  office  for  many  years 
and  in  1911  he  was  elected  president  of  the  national 
organization.  Elected  a member  of  the  state  senate 
from  Lincoln  county  at  its  fifth  session,  he  was  made 
president  pro  tern  of  that  body  and  served  with  ability 
and  satisfaction.  He  was  very  influential  in  changing 
the  fee  system  to  that  of  a salary,  in  enacting  the  anti- 
gambling bill  for  which  he  led  the  fight,  and  after  a 
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five  days’  bitter  fight,  carried  it  by  a majority  of  one. 
In  1904  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  republican 
ticket  and  was  re-elected  in  1906.  During  his  term  he 
placed  the  business  of  the  senate  on  a fine  business 
basis,  reorganized  the  land  department  and  made  it 
very  effective  and  useful  to  the  state.  It  was  under  his 
administration  that  the  Carey  act  enterprises  took  shape 
in  Idaho  and  Governor  Gooding  gave  to  this  feature  his 
splendid  organizing  ability.  He  aimed  to  make  each 
office  of  the  state  self-sustaining  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably. He  aimed  to  reduce  taxation  as  far  as  consistent 
with  a strong,  vigorous  and  progressive  state  adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  during  his  second  term  that  the  famous 
Haywood-Moyer-Pettibone  trials  for  the  dynamiting  of 
Governor  Steunenberg  occurred.  And  here  Frank 
Gooding  showed  the  good  steel  in  his  make-up.  Though 
receiving  many  anonymous  letters  threatening  his  life, 
he  went  calmly  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  by  naught  dis- 
mayed and  showed  himself  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term  a man. 

Frank  Gooding  came  up  from  the  deeps.  He  knows 
what  toil  means,  he  is  inured  to  hardship,  he  has  at- 
tained a reasonable  fortune  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
patient  husbandry  of  his  resources.  For  12  years  of  his 
life  he  worked  for  day  wages.  He  is  yet  in  his  prime. 
Married  in  1880  to  Miss  Amanda  J.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  a leader  in  the  social  circles  where  she 
resides  and  a woman  of  most  excellent  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, his  home  life  has  been  beautiful.  He  is  an  Odd 
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Fellow,  a Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  Elk.  He  is  an 
optimist.  He  has  faith  in  the  future.  He  believes  in 
a higher  standard  for  politics,  in  a better  state,  in  a 
higher  progress.  He  stands  for  the  best  things.  He  has 
high  ideals  and  is  working  them  out.  He  gained  the 
enmity  of  the  railroads  by  his  opposition  to  the  pass 
system  and  his  advocacy  of  a railroad  commission,  but 
none  of  these  things  move  him.  He  is  faithful  to  his 
convictions  and  will  dare  anything  to  advance  them. 


AN  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR  IN  ACTION. 

HAT  was  a most  wonderful  series  of  lectures 
which  Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  delivered 
in  the  Chautauqua  auditorium  in  this  city 
last  week.  In  wideness,  breadth  of  view, 
variety  of  subject,  clearness  of  expression,  brilliancy  of 
conception  and  execution,  in  matter  and  diction  and  real 
eloquence  and  beauty  of  expression,  the  like  of  it  has 
never  before  been  heard  here,  if  indeed,  anywhere  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  a measure  of  culture,  the  degree  in  which  an 
individual  or  a community  grasps  and  appreciates  the 
lectures  of  this  real  and  forceful  American  scholar  in 
action  on  the  broad  battle  field  of  human  life;  and 
measured  by  that  standard,  judging  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Boise  in  all  walks  of  life  who  hung 
upon  tbe  wondrous  and  pregnant  words  that  fell  from 
his  lips  of  gold  in  those  lucid  sentences  that  gleamed 
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like  diamonds,  those  thrilling  periods  that  breath- 
ed their  majesty  and  fire  upon  the  awed  and 
hushed  multitude,  through  long  hours  of  close 
and  wide  discussion  of  difficult  themes  that, 
touched  by  the  wand  of  his  genius,  seemed  as 
minutes,  arguments  as  close  and  complicated  as  ever 
lawyer  delivered  before  the  learned  bench  and  yet  as 
clear  and  limpid  and  simple  as  the  brook's  chuckle  or 
the  rustle  of  the  corn  swept  by  summer  winds — meas- 
ured by  such  a lofty  standard  the  magnificent  audiences 
that  greeted  Dr.  Griggs  from  day  to  day  until  the  close 
of  his  last  lecture  last  Sunday  afternoon,  are  demon- 
strations of  the  culture  of  citizenship. 

Dr.  Griggs  is  a strong  example  of  the  modern 
American  scholar  in  action.  He  is  still  a young  man; 
the  fire  of  youth  flashes  in  his  eye,  beams  from  his 
cheek,  gleams  in  his  periods.  He  has  not  only  studied 
profoundly,  but  he  has  studied  to  a purpose.  The  culture 
of  all  the  great  past  seems  to  have  burned  itself  into 
his  soul.  He  is  familiar  with  language,  with  philoso- 
phies, with  all  the  great  intellectual  and  moral  leaders 
who  on  their  broad  shoulders  and  by  virtue  of  their 
self-sacrifice  and  toil  have  in  all  the  ages  lifted  humanity 
into  the  light.  In  listening  to  him  one  thinks  of  Plato 
teaching  in  the  academy,  of  Sophocles  weaving  the 
beauty  of  the  narcissus,  the  clear  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  the  lightnings  and  thunder-rumblings  that 
some  times  played  about  the  crest  of  high  Olympus 
into  those  moving  lines  of  dramas  that  thrill  and  echo 
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still,  of  Arnold  in  the  classic  halls  of  Rugby,  of  Emerson 
before  the  youths  of  Harvard,  of  Wendell  Phillips 
phrasing  in  tongue  of  fire  an  indictment  against 
American  civilization  because  it  fostered  human  slavery. 

He  stands  for  what  a scholar  ought  to  stand  for 
before  the  vast  and  important  problems  of  this  age, 
pleads  as  an  American  scholar  ought  to  plead  for  the 
betterment  of  human  conditions  and  the  healing  of  the 
hurt  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Griggs  is  no  hermit  hiding  away  from  his  kind, 
no  recluse  bewailing  the  depravity  and  sinfulness  of 
men;  he  has  been  by  a wide  experience  a John  Baptist 
in  the  desert;  he  has  climbed  the  transfiguring  moun- 
tain where  the  glory,  the  music  and  the  dream  has 
passed  before  him  as  the  visible  garment  of  God;  he 
has  had  possibly  his  Gethsemane,  but  he  has  not  built 
tabernacles  on  the  sacred  mount;  he  knows  how  to  take 
his  auditors  to  gaze  upon  the  shimmer  of  raiment  that 
shines  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  but  he  also 
knows  how  to  lead  them  down  into  the  valley  where 
the  human  race  is  struggling,  suffering,  dying  ofttimes 
without  a moan,  to  heal  and  comfort  and  bless. 

That  such  a strong  and  able  and  sympathetic  soul 
should  come  forth  in  this  age  and  time  when  so  many 
of  our  great  teachers  have  passed  on  to  carry  the  torch 
of  truth  and  sinj  the  songs  of  help  and  deliverance  and 
a grander  life  and  culture  is  indeed  most  gratifying. 

Dr.  Griggs  is  almost  a literal  realization  of  Emer- 
son's idea  of  what  the  American  scholar  ought  to  be. 
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According  to  this  great  authority  the  mission  of  the 
American  scholar  should  be  “to  untune  nobody  but  to 
draw  all  men  after  the  truth  and  to  keep  men  spiritual 
and  sweet.”  What  could  be  more  calculated  to  draw  men 
after  truth  and  to  keep  them  spiritual  and  sweet  than 
those  discourses  on  high  themes  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Dr.  Griggs  at  the  Chautauqua  last  week? 

Emerson  again  says  in  his  “The  Man  of  Letters:” 
“A  scholar  defending  the  cause  of  slavery,  of  arbitrary 
government,  of  the  oppressor,  is  a traitor  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  ceased  to  be  a scholar.  He  is  not  company 
for  clean  people.” 

Again  the  sage  of  Concord  speaking  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  says:  “Have  you  a 

thought  in  your  hearts?  There  never  was  so  much  need 
of  it  as  now.  As  we  read  the  newspapers,  as  we  see 
the  effrontery  with  which  money  and  power  carry  their 
ends  and  ride  over  honesty  and  good  meaning,  patriotism 
and  religion  seem  to  shriek  like  ghosts.” 

Into  such  a time  and  to  an  age  more  deserving  this 
strong  indictment  than  the  age  of  Emerson,  this  wide 
and  varied  scholar  comes  with  his  message,  and  this 
after  all  is  the  great  thing  in  all  he  has  to  say,  not  only 
presenting  a true  picture  of  the  times  and  country  of 
Socrates,  St.  Frances,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Tolstoy,  not 
only  giving  luminous  and  discriminating  analyses  of 
the  various  works  and  writings  of  these  men  and  their 
deep  personal  message  that  breathes  through  all,  but  in 
his  own  calm,  clear,  deeply  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
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message  gleaned  from  these  masters  as  the  bee  gathers 
honey  from  myriad  flowers  and  transmutes  it  into 
sweetness  in  its  mysterious  alembic,  he  makes  practical 
application  to  the  needs  of  today  and  points  to  the 
heights  of  noble  and  altruistic  achievement.  He  may 
quietly  puncture  a sham,  he  may  prick  our  favorite 
theory,  he  may  sting  with  his  keen  logic  our  prejudice 
that  we  have  hugged  to  our  souls  for  years,  but  we 
realize  that  he  smites  but  to  heal  and  that  the  heart 
from  which  it  comes  is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

Go  thy  way,  thou  delightful  optimist,  thou  royal 
spinner  in  the  sun,  thou  dreamer  of  grand  dreams,  thou 
singer  of  classic  strains,  thou  gatherer  and  dispenser 
of  so  much  of  the  great  thought  of  all  the  ages!  Thou 
art  not  only  dear  to  the  immortals,  thou  art  also  dear 
to  us! 


JOSEPH  H.  HUTCHINSON. 

HE  gifted  Amiel  wrote  concerning  himself 
that  at  20  he  was  the  embodiment  of  curi- 
osity, elasticity  and  spiritual  ubiquity  and 
that  at  37  he  was  bereft  of  will,  not  a desire 
or  talent  left,  “the  fireworks  of  my  youth  have  left 
nothing  but  a handful  of  ashes  behind  them.” 

Think  of  a man  who  has  left  a book  behind  him 
that  will  live  to  untold  generations  alongside  of  the 
meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  writing  in  that  despair- 
ing tone  at  37! 
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It  is  different  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Joe 
Hutchinson  is  barely  turned  47,  10  years  older  than 
Amiel  when  he  gave  forth  such  a despairing  cry,  but  he 
is  full  of  the  rich,  warm  hope  of  youth,  he  still  hitches 
his  wagon  to  a star,  he  still  dreams  out  great  things  and 
is  fast  seeing  them  come  true.  Like  one  of  Jim  Riley's 
heroes,  he  has  as  “warm  a heart  as  ever  beat  'twixt 
here  and  the  jedgment  seat."  Anyone  who  knows  Joe 
will  tell  you  that.  I have  seen  him  moved  to  tears 
many  times  when  listening  to  some  splendid  and  af- 
fecting drama.  Often  a line  of  Riley  makes  him  a bit 
drippy  about  the  eyes,  and  the  sight  of  a little  child  suf- 
fering with  cold  or  hunger  or  pain  puts  him  in  agony 
that  has  no  respite  and  nepenthe  until  it  is  relieved  by 
his  own  generosity.  Joe  was  really  cut  out  for  an  actor. 
He  likes  the  drama  and  has  a genius  for  the  stage,  but 
he  somehow  got  started  in  a different  direction,  and  is 
doing  what  Agassiz  once  said  he  had  no  time  to  do, 
making  money.  But  he  would  have  become  distinguished 
as  an  actor.  He  is  a convincing  and  eloquent  speaker.  I 
once  heard  him  electrify  a convention  that  finally  nom- 
inated him  for  congress  with  a graphic  quotation  from 
Victor  Hugo. 

His  father,  James  Hutchinson,  and  mother,  Susan 
O'Neil  Hutchinson,  were  people  of  strong  common  sense 
and  rugged  quality  of  mind  and  heart.  His  father  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  famous  Gregory  Lode 
and  afterwards  first  state  inspector  of  metaliferous 
mines  for  the  state  of  Colorado  under  Governor  Cooper. 

Joseph  H.  was  born  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  in 
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1864.  His  school  days  were  spent  in  Gilpin  county 
until  he  was  15,  when  he  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
won  the  famous  Woodbury  medal  for  oratory  at  the 
Denver  high  school  in  1884.  He  followed  mining  with 
his  father  in  Leadville  and  Aspen  from  1887  to  1891.  He 
was  secretary  and  manager  of  the  clearing  house  of  the 
Denver  mining  exchange  from  1891  to  1893.  He  came 
to  Idaho  in  1893  and  became  superintendent  of  the 
Trade  Dollar  mine.  In  1896  he  accepted  a call  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  Mining  exchange  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  call  at  the  rate  of  $10  an  hour,  during  the  boom  days 
of  Cripple  Creek,  and  lived  at  Colorado  Springs.  He  took 
a two  weeks'  vacation  in  1896,  came  to  Boise,  married 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  C.  M.  Hays,  district  attorney  of 
Owyhee  county.  In  1897  he  returned  to  Idaho  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  in 
1900.  In  1902  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for 
congress.  From  1902  to  1906  he  operated  in  Alaska 
with  offices  in  Seattle.  In  1906  Mr.  Hutchinson  went 
to  Alaska  where  he  operated  in  mines  and  1910  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  at  present  resides. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  LIFE. 

HIRTY  thousand  industrial  workers  destroyed 
every  year!  On  every  working  day  in  this 
country  alone  25  miners  lose  their  lives ! 
This  is  the  startling  statement  of  recent  and 
reliable  statistics. 

The  coroner's  jury  that  has  been  investigating  the 
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Cherry  mine  horror  in  which  nearly  300  men  lost  their 
lives  has  made  a report  that  says  this  wholesale  murder 
was  due  to  a disregard  of  law  “with  knowledge  and 
consent  of  mine  inspectors.”  What  an  indictment,  and 
yet  no  indictment  flames  from  court  of  law,  none  of 
these  human  butchers  has  been  arrested,  none  is  on  his 
way  to  punishment  for  his  crime  of  allowing  265  men 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  that  awful  holocaust.  As  many 
were  burned  up  in  the  Cherry  mine  horror  as  went  down 
in  death  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in  defense  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  yet  with  no  poet  to  hand  down  to 
future  ages  in  thrilling  rhyme  the  story  of  their  tragic 
death,  no  Phidias  to  carve  it  in  monumental  marble. 
The  mourners  go  about  the  streets,  wives  weep  piteously 
in  miserable  hovels  the  loss  of  those  who  were  their 
support  and  by  whose  toil  they  were  shielded  from  the 
rough  winds  of  life,  and  orphans  stand  by  rude  mounds 
and  wring  their  hands,  but  no  help  comes  from  earth; 
offense's  guilded  hand  has  shoved  by  justice. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  in  charge  of  the  technologic 
branch  of  the  United  States  geological  survey,  in  a 
recent  speech  declared  that  “the  economic  conditions 
upon  which  coal  mining  is  based  in  this  country  are 
fundamentally  bad,”  and  that  the  yearly  loss  of  human 
life  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  is  from  8000 
to  10,000,  and  yet  is  is  said  by  experts  that  an  increase 
of  10  cents  a ton  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  would 
make  coal  mining  so  profitable  that  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  necessary  improvements  to  stop  this  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  human  beings. 
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The  fearful  ruin  of  life!  When  we  look  out  over 
our  own  land  and  see  the  slaughter  from  disease  in 
bad  tenement  houses,  in  flats  that  are  so  many  Calcutta 
holes  of  blackness  and  woe,  some  of  these  owned  and 
supported,  be  it  confessed  with  shame,  by  rich  church 
corporations  that  use  the  rents  so  collected  to  build 
costly  edifices  where  gowned  priests  minister  to  cultured 
and  bedecked  congregations  and  from  whose  coffers 
flow  the  funds  that  send  missionaries  to  foreign  lands, 
slaughter  because  of  poverty  and  want,  where  there  is 
no  money  to  pay  for  the  necessary  medicines  or  for 
surgical  operations  with  their  healing  ministries,  we  are 
tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  after  all  there  is  in 
the  universe  a Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  and 
justice. 

Thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless  infants  are 
poisoned  and  sent  to  untimely  death  by  the  greed  of 
milk  dealers  who  for  gain  dilute  their  wares  and  thus  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  nourishing  the  children  or 
who  pour  into  them  a poison  as  deadly  as  that  of  the 
cobra,  which  though  more  stealthy,  none  the  less  surely 
lays  its  appalling  fingers  on  the  seats  of  life. 

The  millions  in  the  army  of  the  laborers  who  die 
daily,,  to  use  the  expressive  term  of  the  Great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  from  overwork,  from  work  under  bad 
sanitary  conditions,  from  toil  so  deadly  that  nothing 
but  senseless  machinery  that  has  neither  feeling  nor 
capacity  for  weariness  should  be  made  to  do,  and  that 
will  be  made  to  do  a§  science  and  invention  continue 
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their  victorious  march,  and  the  entire  and  terrible  cry 
that  comes  up  from  the  whole  earth,  demand  of  the  in- 
telligence of  man  that  has  solved  so  many  problems  and 
alleviated  by  research  and  experiment  so  much  of  the 
misery  of  human  beings  around  the  world  whether  it 
can  not  find  some  means,  while  it  is  conserving  the 
world's  water  and  coal  and  forests,  to  conserve  what 
has  been  thought  the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  the  Creator,  human  life! 

Man  is  called  the  sum  and  crown  of  things.  He 
certainly  is.  He  has  a body  most  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  Its  machinery  is  beyond  human  capacity 
to  imitate,  much  less  surpass.  If,  as  Walt  Whitman 
says,  a caterpillar  is  sufficient  to  confound  a million 
infidels  and  the  creeping  blackberry  is  fit  to  adorn  the 
pillars  of  heaven,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  human  body 
with  its  miracles  of  life  and  power?  The  ear,  that  harp 
of  3000  strings  through  which  the  daughters  of  music 
troop  to  the  soul,  the  eye  that  takes  in  the  wonders  of 
the  dawn  and  the  throbbing  glories  of  midnight  skies, 
the  voice  whose  trembling  pathos  in  speech  and  song, 
in  anthem  and  oratorio  and  in  the  lullaby  of  mothers 
crooning  over  sleeping  babes,  so  moves  and  thrills  the 
work  of  the  bioplasms  building  a temple  more  wonderful 
than  Solomon’s  on  Mount  Moriah  and  with  as  little 
sound  of  hammer  or  buzz  of  saw,  a reason  that  measures 
the  stars  and  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him,  an 
imagination  that  creates  a marvelous  imagery  and 
throws  it  into  an  Iliad  or  a Faust  or  a Midsummer- 
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night's  Dream,  that  with  Milton  sings  of  Heaven  or  with 
Dante  of  hell,  with  Angelo  builds  a St.  Peter's  or  with 
Phidias  carves  a Palace  Athena,  a faith  that  calls  down 
the  hosts  of  the  sky  to  sing  and  shine  in  the  long  sorrow 
and  agony  of  existence — what  a wondrous  piece  of  work, 
and  yet  men  count  it  as  a very  little  thing,  and  crush 
it  out  on  the  sharp  wheels  of  pain  and  torture  throughout 
the  ages! 

This  work  of  destruction  is  not  only  a most  promi- 
nent thing  in  human  life,  but  in  all  life.  The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,  cries 
out  the  author  of  the  Roman  letter. 

Professor  Huxley  in  one  of  his  admirable  lectures 
insisted  that  our  only  chance  of  ethical  progress  is  to 
combat  the  cosmic  process,  for  what  he  saw  in  nature 
was  a vast  gladitorial  show,  every  living  creature  for 
itself,  and  extinction  taking  the  hindmost.  What  is 
known  as  the  cosmical  process  is  wanton  in  its  destruc- 
tion of  life.  The  earth  in  its  depths  hides  but  illy  the 
remains  of  thousands  of  types  of  animal  forms  that  went 
down  before  the  ravages  of  a horde  of  superior  animals 
that  swept  them  from  existence.  All  nature  seems  red 
in  tooth  and  claw  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  life  on  this 
planet.  John  Fiske  says  in  his  book,  “Through  Nature 
to  God”  * * * “Any  summer  field,  though  mantled  in 
softest  green,  is  the  scene  of  butchery  as  wholesale  as 
that  of  Neerwinden  and  far  more  worthless.  The  life 
of  its  countless  tiny  denizens  is  one  of  unceasing  toil,  of 
crowding  and  jostling,  where  the  weaker  fall  unpitied 
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by  the  way,  of  starvation  from  hunger  and  cold,  of 
robbery,  utterly  shameless,  and  murder  utterly  cruel. 
The  hawk’s  talons  are  buried  in  the  breast  of  the  wren 
while  the  relentless  beak  tears  the  little  wings  from  the 
quivering,  bleeding  body.  The  victory  of  the  mammals 
over  what  were  once  the  lords  of  creation,  the  oviparous 
dinosaurs  crawling  or  bounding  over  the  land  or  whiz- 
zing bat-iike  through  the  air,  with  bulky  bodies  and  tiny 
brains,  was  accomplished  by  a battle  so  bloody  that  in 
comparison  all  the  earth’s  bloodiest  fields  were  white  as 
snow,  and  so  complete  that  we  find  only  now  and  then, 
as  in  Montana,  their  huge  remains  and  a remembrance 
of  their  type  in  snake  and  crocodile.” 

But  out  of  it  all  came  man.  The  newborn  mammal 
was  not  an  egg  nor  a caterpillar,  but  a baby  with  the 
infinite  reach  of  life  here  and  beyond  stretching  its 
ample  and  gorgeous  fields  before  him! 

So  that  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned  we  see  that  its 
seeming  cruelty  is  a far  off  altruism,  that  what  seems  to 
be  “wholesale  famine  and  death  furnish  the  indispensible 
conditions  for  the  evolution  of  higher  and  higher  types 
of  life,”  that  millions  of  lower  forms  go  down  in  ruin 
that  the  perfected  man,  the  sum  and  crown  of  things, 
may  walk  the  earth  and  by  the  might  of  his  intellect 
subdue  it.  It  is  expected  of  him  and  the  burden  is  laid 
upon  him,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  human  thought 
and  human  effort,  that  man  will  mitigate  human  ills  and 
by  wise  inventions  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
study  and  experiment  conserve  human  life  and  make  it 
beautiful. 
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RAILROAD  man  bred  if  not  born.  This 
phrase  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  genius  of 
Edgar  M.  Heigho.  It  sums  up  in  a few 
words  his  commanding  adaptability.  It  is  the 
horoscope  the  good  fairies  that  presided  at  his  birth 
cast  for  a man  destined  to  be  a leader  of  men,  a great 
factor  in  the  development  of  our  great  west. 

Born  at  Essex,  at  Grays,  England,  in  1867,  he 
came  when  quite  a lad  to  this  country  and  early  pushed 
out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  himself.  He  had  few 
school  advantages.  The  fourth  grade  of  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  his  alma  mater.  What 
he  has  gained  since  in  the  way  of  education,  he  has 
gained  by  his  own  efforts  and  industry.  Colonel  Heigho 
is  educated  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that  term.  Like 
Horace  Greeley,  he  mastered  the  meaty  things  of  cul- 
ture. He  knows  the  strength  and  meaning  of  words. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  sciences.  In  his  elegant  home 
in  Weiser,  Idaho,  he  has  a large  library  containing  the 
very  latest  and  best  books  along  educational,  literary 
and  scientific  lines.  He  reads  his  books.  He  has  his  in- 
tellectual resources  at  his  finger  tips.  He  keeps  pace 
with  current  events,  he  is  forcible  and  at  times  brilliant 
in  conversation.  His  mind  is  well  stored  with  practi- 
cal knowledge.  Like  the  Continental  Minute  Men,  he 
has  his  intellectual  resources  well  in  hand  and  ready 
for  effective  use. 
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In  railroad  matters  he  is  to  the  manner  born.  From 
the  humble  position  of  office  boy  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  he  has  risen 
steadily  to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  P.  & I.  N.  of 
this  state.  An  office  boy,  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant 
claim  agent  of  the  U.  P.  railroad  at  Kansas  City,  chief 
clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Idaho  Central  rail- 
road at  Boise,  serving  there  until  1891,  then  serving  as 
transit  man  in  surveying  the  Lost  River  country  in 
Idaho,  accepting  in  1892  the  position  of  rate  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  manager  of  the  freight  department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  place  he  left  to  accept  the 
more  renumerative  position  as  chief  bookkeeper  for  the 
Allen  Foundry  company,  Detroit,  where  the  same  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general  manager; 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  Standard  Foundry 
company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1894,  and  afterward  en- 
gaging in  private  business  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Heigho  came 
to  Idaho  in  1899  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  in  Salt  Lake.  In  June  of  1904  he  became 
auditor  of  the  Pacific  & Idaho  Northern  railroad  and 
when  this  road  had  passed  into  new  hands,  be  became  its 
manager,  which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Heigho  is  a builder.  He  lays  broad  founda- 
tions; he  plans  great  things  and  is  living  to  see  them 
grow  into  mighty  realities. 

When  he  became  manager  of  the  P.  & I.  N.  road  in 
1904,  it  was  in  operation  between  Weiser  and  Council, 
a distance  of  60  miles.  Under  his  inspiration  and  direct- 
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ion,  the  road  was  built  to  Evergreen  in  1905,  and  to 
New  Meadows,  90  miles  north  of  Weiser,  in  1910. 

This  is  to  be  the  great  town  of  that  section  of  the 
state.  The  company  is  building  there  extensive  shops, 
a fine  Colonial  hotel  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
passenger  stations  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Heigho  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  promotion  propositions  in  the 
northwest. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a vigorous  and  active  re- 
publican. He  was  a delegate  at  large  from  Idaho  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  Taft  for  president  and  in 
1908  was  republican  state  committeeman  from  Wash- 
ington county.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gooding 
as  a member  of  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
served  two  years  in  that  capacity,  doing  very  effective 
work. 

He  is  vice-president  of  the  Weiser  National  bank  at 
Weiser  and  a director  in  the  Crane  Creek  Land,  Power 
& Irrigation  company.  He  is  a controlling  force  in  the 
great  development  clubs  of  the  state. 

He  married  Miss  Nora  Alice  Gwin,  a well  known 
and  talented  school  teacher  in  the  public  schools  at 
Salt  Lake  for  nine  years.  She  is  a lady  of  many  accom- 
plishments. He  has  two  children,  Cedric  Atheling,  born 
in  Salt  Lake  in  1901,  and  twin  daughters,  Katherine 
Andley  and  Virginia  Gwin,  born  in  July,  1904,  immedi- 
ately following  on  his  appointment  as  manager  of  the 
road,  on  which  account  they  are  generally  known  as  the 
“P.  & I.  N.  mascots/' 
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Colonel  Heigho,  as  he  is  generally  known,  is  a 
vigorous  and  yet  conservative  promoter.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who  bring  things  to  pass.  Under  his  inspira- 
tion great  things  have  been  done  in  Idaho  and  greater 
things  are  planned  by  him  and  are  well  on  the  way  to 
fulfillment. 

LIFTED  INTO  THE  LIGHT. 

N the  show  window  of  a Boise  business  house 
was  exhibited  a few  days  ago  the  work  in 
wood  of  the  manual  training  department  of 
the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  blind  and  dumb. 
The  work  was  good  and  revealed  no  ordinary  skill.  It 
was  a poem  in  wood,  eloquent  and  touching  of  the  mar- 
velous powers  of  the  human  hand  and  brain,  even  of 
children  when  touched  into  life  by  the  magic  of  a wise 
and  sympathetic  culture. 

It  is  the  new  miracle  of  the  present  dispensation  in 
art  and  science  wherein  the  blind  see  and  the  dumb 
speak. 

When  the  soul  learns  to  see  through  the  hands  and 
to  hear  through  the  lips,  a distinct  advance  has  been 
made  in  civilization. 

We  are  learning  first  of  all  the  value  of  prevention 
as  applied  to  deformities  and  misfortunes  that  afflict  the 
children  of  men. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  in  a re- 
cently published  pamphlet  states  that  one  quarter  of 
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the  blind  people  in  the  country  are  so,  not  from  neces- 
sity, but  because  of  ignorance  of  those  who  attended 
their  birth.  By  simply  washing  the  eyes  of  infants 
newly  born  and  dropping  into  each  eye  a few  drops  of 
a one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  6,000 
to  7,000  persons  now  blind  might  have  had  their  sight. 
It  is  shown  that  out  of  4,000  births  in  the  Sloane 
Maternity  hospital,  New  York,  during  a period  of  six 
years,  where  preventive  methods  were  employed,  not  one 
case  of  infant  ophthalmia  that  produces  blindness  has 
developed. 

It  is  also  now  well  established  that  children  born 
deaf  need  not  necessarily  become  deaf  mutes.  They 
may  be  taught  to  converse  just  the  same  as  other 
children  who  hear,  if  the  training  is  begun  in  infancy 
and  kept  up. 

A speaker  in  the  1908  international  congress  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child  made  the  statement:  “Every 

mother  ought  to  know  that  the  deaf  child  can  be  taught 
to  speak  and  converse,  that  the  reason  he  does  not  do 
so  is  because  he  has  not  been  taught  to  speak  and  that 
if  he  had  the  same  amount  of  repetition  through  the  eyes, 
the  hearing  child  receives  through  the  ears,  the  result 
would  be  the  same.” 

The  modern  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak 
is  based  on  this  idea. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  combined  in  himself  the  character  of 
Sir  Launceiot  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  the  world 
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owes  what  light  it  has  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  His  work  was  the  creation  of 
an  original  institution  of  philanthropy.  In  1837  he  met 
Laura  Bridgman,  then  a child  of  eight  years.  The  sight 
of  this  frail,  helpless  girl  moved  Dr.  Howe  to  the  profound 
depths  of  his  soul.  He  found  her  he  said,  “one,  helpless, 
in  a dark,  deep,  still  pit,”  to  whom  he  let  down,  “a  cord 
and  dangled  it  about  in  the  hope  that  she  might  find  it 
and  clinging  to  it  be  drawn  up  into  the  light  of  day.” 

In  1842  Charles  Dickens,  when  he  visited  this  country, 
met  Laura  and  wrote  concerning  her  in  his  “American 
Notes:”  ‘A  fair  young  creature  with  every  human 
faculty  and  hope  and  power  and  goodness  and  affection 
enclosed  within  her  delicate  frame  and  but  one  outward 
sense — the  sense  of  touch.  Here  she  was  before  me 
built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a marble  cell,  impervious  to  any 
ray  of  light  or  particles  of  sun;  with  her  poor,  white 
hand  peeping  through  a chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to 
some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might 
be  awakened.” 

Dr.  Howe  by  a method  all  his  own  beat  down  this 
marble  cell  that  imprisoned  a human  soul  and  brought 
it  into  the  full  light  and  liberty  of  a refined  and  cultured 
life.  Laura  mastered  not  only  speech,  reading,  writing 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  but  also  science  and 
literature.  When  Garfield  was  assassinated  this  freed 
and  noble  soul  wrote  to  Mrs.  Garfield  as  she  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  an  awful  grief:  “I  am  a stranger  to 

you.  I will  introduce  myself  by  writing  to  you.  I was 
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deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  sad  news  concerning  your 
dear  husband,  whom  I esteem  most  highly.  I have  much 
sympathy  in  your  great  affliction.  Jesus  Christ  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled/’ 
In  her  reply  Mrs.  Garfield  said:  “I  have  just  received 
your  letter  and  while  I thank  you,  I am  filled  with  won- 
der that  out  of  the  silence  and  darkness  of  your  life 
you  can  speak  to  me.  When  I was  a little  girl  I heard 
of  you,  and  I have  always  felt  that  your  spirit  must  be 
a great  deal  stronger  and  brighter  than  that  of  any 
ordinary  mortal  to  enable  you  to  do  so  well  what  we, 
with  all  our  faculties,  are  only  able  to  do.” 

Later,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Howe,  a Greek,  whom 
he  met  in  Greece  and  who  became  his  servant,  following 
him  to  this  country  and  afterwards  marrying  his 
daughter,  educated  the  wonderful  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  described  as  “a  shut-in 
creature,  beating  its  restless  wings  against  its  bonds 
like  a caged  bird  until  its  doors  of  sense  were  opened 
and  there  flew  out  a beautiful  soul  quick  to  learn,  alert 
to  inquire  and  as  eager  to  help  others  as  though  she  were 
not  helpless;”  yet  this  girl  now  writes  in  modern  Greek, 
discusses  the  Baconian  cryptogram  in  print  and  has 
written  a book  on  “Optimism!” 

At  Tarrytown,  New  York,  a few  days  ago,  a hun- 
dred and  ten  children,  whom  the  altruists  in  charge  of 
the  movement  will  not  allow  to  be  called  “defective,” 
but  “ungraded,”  surrounded  by  great  bunches  of  orchids, 
roses  and  carnations  from  the  conservatories  of  Miss 
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Helen  Gould,  demonstrated  before  a sympathetic 
audience  what  a single  year's  patient  training  has 
done  for  them.  These  children  are  future  citizens  of 
this  great  republic  who  are  being  lifted  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light,  out  of  speechlessness  and  other  cruel 
handicaps  with  which  unfavorable  environment  and 
ignorance  oftentime  on  the  part  of  parents  start  them 
in  life. 

A small  boy  who  for  three  years  before  had  not 
spoken  a single  word,  recited  some  verses  very  nicely, 
it  is  said  in  the  dispatches,  and  a little  group  of  victims 
of  abnormal  nervousness  and  defective  speech  organs 
did  quotations  from  “Hiawatha,”  getting  over  the  long 
Indian  names  bravely. 

This  is  merely  a sample  of  the  great  work  going 
on  among  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  the  world  over. 
Idaho  does  not  lag  behind  in  the  culture  of  its  unfor- 
tunate ones.  The  brave  little  people  who  started  for 
their  various  homes  a few  days  ago  and  who  will  spend 
the  summer  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  green  fields  and 
beside  the  babbling  brooks,  this  fall  will  return  to  their 
new  home  in  Gooding,  which  the  liberality  and  benev- 
olence of  the  people  of  Idaho  will  build  for  them,  and 
enter  with  eagerness  and  joy  upon  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  godlike  powers  that  slumber  within  them. 

The  old  civilization  had  many  grand  and  beautiful 
things  that  excite  our  wonder;  Greece  and  Rome  their 
breathing  marbles  and  great  painting,  their  Parthenon 
and  their  Forum,  but  they  did  not  have  an  orphanage, 
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nor  a hospital,  and  their  people  knew  nothing  of  that 
altruism  now  flooding  the  world  that  takes  into  its  arms 
the  sobbing,  helpless  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  kisses 
their  tears  into  smiles  and  opens  for  them  the  marvels 
of  literature  and  science,  the  glories  of  earth  and  the 
wonders  of  heaven. 

JOHN  CONDRON. 

LL  the  old  timers  of  Idaho  remember  well 
the  genial,  kindly  figure  that  was  wont  to 
distribute  sprightliness  and  good  cheer  as 
the  sun  sheds  light,  always  fresh  as  one  of 
our  own  syringa  blossoms,  facing  the  problems  of 
pioneer  life  with  supreme  courage,  and  facing  death  at 
last  when  it  came  to  him  long  before  the  almond  tree 
had  begun  to  spread  its  white  boughs  and  while  the 
windows  of  the  soul  yet  shone  strong  and  clear  with 
the  heroism  of  a knight  errant  of  King  Arthur’s  court. 

Born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1849,  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1865  and  to  Idaho  in  1881.  He  was  engaged 
in  mining  in  the  Wood  River  country  for  many  years 
and  spent  some  time  in  Boise.  He  moved  to  Spokane 
some  time  in  the  nineties  and  later  to  Salt  Lake  where 
he  died  June  24,  1911. 

In  1883  he  married  Miss  Lovenia  C.  Lufkin  of 
Salt  Lake,  a woman  of  an  even,  kindly  temperament 
who  made  life  for  him  one  long  blessing.  He  had  no 
children  but  adopted  a daughter  named  after  his  wife, 
Lovenia  Catherine  Lufkin  Condron. 
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He  was  a man  of  solid  judgment  and  in  politics 
took  high  rank  among  those  who  shaped  things.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  such  men  as  Bryan,  Dubois  and 
others  and  was  often  called  into  consultation  in  critical 
matters  of  party  politics. 

Hon.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  closest  and  most 
confidential  friends  for  many  years  wrote  a beautiful 
tribute,  part  of  which  is  quoted  here.  It  was  printed 
in  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  and  has  attracted  wide 
attention : 

Uncle  John  Condron  was  my  friend,  generous  and 
brave  and  nervy,  and  never  knew  what  the  word  quit 
meant;  yet  he  was  gentle  as  a child.  I was  born  and 
raised  in  the  west  and  I think  I know  western  character, 
western  hospitality,  and  especially  western  men.  I have 
been  in  every  state  and  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  far  north  as  Point  Barrow  in  Alaska  and  south  to  the 
Mexican  border.  I consider  John  Condron  the  most 
composite  representative  in  one  character,  to  the  true 
westerner,  I have  ever  known,  and  hope  to  see  his 
character  depicted  in  history. 

Just  a year  ago  to  the  hour  we  were  together;  just 
one  year  ago  we  were  companions  in  the  same  com- 
partment, enroute  to  Reno.  Such  a happy  time!  On 
arrival  in  Reno,  we  secured  adjoining  rooms  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  old  timers  we  met  from  the  early  days 
of  Bodie,  down  through  the  Wood  River  excitement,  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  covered  history  from  pony  riders  to 
overland  limited  trains.  On  the  evening  of  July  2, 
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1910,  we  missed  the  last  street  car,  and  at  midnight  we 
went  into  the  Overland  hotel  to  borrow  a gun  to  pro- 
tect us  on  our  way  home.  He  said  with  gentleness  and 
firmness:  “If  we  take  that  gun,  I will  pack  it.”  I 

handed  it  to  him  without  question. 

We  walked,  strange  to  say,  'way  beyond  our  place, 
when  Uncle  John  suddenly  said,  “Where  are  the  rails?” 
We  had  been  so  absorbed  laughing,  chatting  and  telling 
stories  that  we  had  passed  the  end  of  the  car  line.  This 
all  happened,  notwithstanding  we  had  been  in  each 
other's  company  every  night  for  two  weeks,  and  two 
days  and  one  night  on  the  train.  Reno  was  crowded 
with  thousands  from  everywhere.  Wherever  Uncle 
John  stopped  during  the  day,  there  was  a crowd  around 
him.  All  in  all,  he  was  the  best  entertainer  I have  ever 
met. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  made  an  old  soldier's  fare- 
well to  his  son  famous  by  “Good-bye,  Jim,  take  care  of 
yourself.” 

The  wrinkles  on  our  faces,  the  increasing  gray  in 
our  hair  are  but  indications  of  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Master  who  gives  us  repose.  It  is  not  death  that  is 
terrible,  but  it  is  the  separation  from  friends,  the  ina- 
bility to  converse  with  those  who  have  departed.  Dying 
is  but  a disappearing  of  mist  from  the  crest  of  a moun- 
tain, to  be  followed  by  sunshine  hereafter. 

If  I were  there  at  the  grave  I would  whisper  the 
hope  that  the  sun  would  shine  friendly  forever  on  that 
spot,  and  the  western  winds  lightly  lull  his  spirit  to 
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dreamless  sleep  on  his  long,  endless  trail — and  as  his 
body  was  received  into  its  windowless  home,  cry,  “Good- 
bye, Uncle  John,  take  care  of  yourself.” 

THE  FRANKLIN  CELEBRATION. 

HE  proposed  celebration  at  Franklin  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  this  month  to  commemorate 
the  first  white  settlement  in  Idaho,  stated 
to  have  occurred  April  14,  1860,  is  to  be 
commended.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
proposed  and  will  be  a semi-centennial  affair.  Fifty 
years  have  made  a vast  change  in  the  section  where 
the  celebration  will  be  held.  Franklin  is  now  the  center 
of  a splendid  agricultural  section.  It  is  settled  by  in- 
dustrious people  and  is  advancing  in  prosperity  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Only  a comparatively  few,  if  any, 
of  the  original  settlers  who  landed  with  their  small 
belongings  and  their  families  and  started  in  to  create  a 
town  and  lay  the  foundations  for  society  and  agricul- 
ture in  that  section  will  be  present  to  join  in  the 
festivities  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration.  If  any 
survive,  they  should  have  the  chief  seats  and  receive 
every  honor.  Their  gray  hairs  should  be,  indeed,  to 
them  so  many  crowns  of  glory,  and  for  them  should  be 
the  psean  and  the  song  and  the  cheer.  The  pioneers  of 
Idaho  are  among  the  noblest  and  best  of  that  band  in 
all  ages  and  countries  who  heard  the  call  of  civilization 
to  go  out  into  the  deserts  and  the  distant  places  and 
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make  them  blossom  as  the  rose.  Mrs.  Hemans,  one  of 
the  older  singers  of  beautiful  verse,  of  whom  the  present 
generation  knows  little,  in  one  of  those  early  poems  that 
marked  her  out  as  a woman  of  talent,  told  the  story  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  on  the  “stern  and 
rock-bound  coast”  of  New  England.  She  told  of  the 
song  heard  on  the  “chiming  sea,”  and  how  that  earnest 
band  came  from  their  old  home  to  found  a pure  and 
liberal  state,  how  they  sought  not  jewels  of  the  mine, 
not  spoils  of  war,  but  a pure  shrine  for  faith  and  a 
sphere  where  they  and  their  children  after  them  might 
make  the  best  of  themselves  for  both  worlds,  and  called 
that  spot  holy,  like  that  trod  by  Moses  on  the  sacred 
mount,  where  their  feet  first  stepped  upon  American 
soil.  There  is  a sacredness  very  closely  akin  to  the  holy 
in  the  those  places  where  the  pioneers  of  Idaho  first 
kindled  their  fires  and  laid  the  foundations  of  bright 
and  happy  homes.  The  present  generation  may 
well  do  reverence  to  the  silver-haired  patriarchs  who 
remain,  while  they  scatter  the  rose  and  the  lily  and  the 
evergreen  on  the  sacred  mounds  where  other  pioneers 
sleep.  On  the  day  of  the  Franklin  celebration,  not  only 
the  pioneers  of  Boise,  but  those  of  the  entire  state  of 
Idaho  will  send  good  cheer  and  hearty  greetings  to  the 
pioneers  of  Franklin,  those  who  still  remain  of  that 
noble  band  who  came  there  50  years  ago  and  their 
children  and  others  who  join  in  the  thrilling  remem- 
brance of  other  days.  All  will  join  in  wishing  long  life 
and  prosperity  to  them,  and  will  hope  that  the  day  may 
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be  made  into  a perpetual  state  day  on  which,  from 
year  to  year,  the  people  of  Idaho  may  recall  gratefully 
the  heroic  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  Idaho 
pioneers. 

ALFRED  BUDGE. 

LFRED  BUDGE  is  a product  of  Utah.  He 
was  born  in  that  State  in  1868,  and  grew  up 
there  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  was  not  an 
agriculturist,  he  was  a farmer.  He  ploughed 
the  soil,  sowed  the  grain,  hoed  the  corn.  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  see  the  frost  on  the  punkin’  and  the  fodder  in  the 
shock.  He  was  wont  to  rise  as  the  sun  was  gilding  the 
mountains  round  about  Zion  to  milk  the  cows  and  get 
things  ready  for  the  harvest.  In  his  early  days  white 
shirts  were  an  epoch  in  Utah  and  neckties  were 
unknown.  Overalls  were  in  their  glory.  Budge  worked 
on  the  farm  till  he  was  eighteen,  attending  school  for  a 
few  months  in  the  winter  time  and  working  summers 
and  falls  and  springs.  He  earned  money  enough  by  and 
by  to  attend  Brigham  Young  academy  at  Provo,  and 
from  there  he  went  to  Michigan  University  where  he 
graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1892.  He  returned 
to  Idaho  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  locating  at 
Paris.  He  rapidly  mounted  to  distinction  in  his  chosen 
profession,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
district  composed  of  Bear  Lake,  Bannock,  Bingham, 
Fremont,  Oneida  and  Lemhi  counties  in  1894,  serving 
four  years.  He  was  then  elected  county  attorney  of 
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Bear  Lake  county  in  1898,  serving  four  years.  He  was 
then  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  and 
re-elected  since  without  opposition. 

In  1894  he  married  Miss  Ella  Hodge.  He  has  seven 
children,  the  oldest  a boy  of  sixteen. 

Judge  Budge  was  the  first  of  the  District  Judges  to 
be  called  to  sit  with  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  state 
under  the  new  law  providing  for  such  a contingency  in 
case  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  any  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  wrote  the  first  judicial 
decision  ever  written  by  a District  Judge  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  bench. 

And  Judge  Budge  is  a young  man  yet! 

SCATTER  THE  ROSES. 

ODAY’S  pageant,  when  the  long  line  of  those 
who  still  survive  the  ravages  of  time  and 
war  marcn  march  to  the  cemeteries  of  our 
nation  as  to  so  many  Meccas  to  cover  the 
graves  of  their  fallen  comrades  with  flowers,  is  one  to 
touch  the  chords  of  memory  and  hope  and  patriotism 
in  every  heart. 

Little  children  will  look  upon  the  parade  with  its 
flags,  its  ranks  of  tottering  men,  its  rattle  of  drum  and 
shriek  of  fife,  in  open-eyed  wonder;  they  can  scarcely 
spell  out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  that  grand  poem 
chanting  a heroism  equal  to  any  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  present  generation  know  only  of  the  civil  war 
what  they  have  read  in  our  histories  or  what  of  tne 
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great  story  the  surviving  veterans  have  told  them.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  enter  very  largely  into  any  deep 
sympathy  with  the  exercises  of  the  day  except  as  loyal 
Americans  remembering  the  tragic  valor  of  those  who 
fell  on  battle-fields  in  defense  of  liberty. 

But  to  the  survivors  of  that  great  conflict  between  the 
north  and  south  the  day  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  It 
calls  back  out  of  the  mists  of  the  years  a story  grander 
than  Homer  sang  over  the  ruins  of  Troy  because  it 
commemorates  a grander  cause  than  that  for  which 
Achilles  fought  and  Hector  died. 

How  few  are  those  who  have  a vivid  recollection  of 
the  stirring  scenes  that  marked  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  that  fearful  tragedy  that  left  its  dead  on  many 
battlefields  and  the  scars  of  a bitter  memory  in  so  many 
homes  ? 

As  the  veterans  march  through  our  streets  today, 
or  taken  in  carriages  and  automobiles  those  too  old  or 
too  ill  to  march,  and  as  those  who  lived  through  the 
awful  scenes  of  the  civil  war,  though  they  were  too 
young  to  enlist  and  take  part  in  the  bloody  scenes,  stand 
hat  in  hand  and  cheer  the  veterans  as  they  pass;  the 
whole  scene  comes  back  touched  into  life  by  the  angel 
of  memory. 

The  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter  and,  after  the  shudder 
of  horror  had  passed,  the  call  to  arms  and  the  rush  of 
indignant  freemen  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  treason;  the 
mustering  on  the  village  green  where  the  wondering 
crowds  saw  for  the  first  time  the  military  drill  and  heard 
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the  language  of  war;  the  departure  for  the  front,  the 
handclasps,  the  tears  that  would  not  be  stayed,  the  mur- 
murs of  fond  vows,  cold  lips  pressed  against  the  lips 
that  lingered  long,  tender  farewells;  the  first  news  from 
the  front,  news  that  brought  their  argosies  of  sorrow 
while  hearts  thrilled  with  joy  “in  remembrance  of  the 
story  of  how  our  noble  brothers  fell;”  the  letters  blotted 
with  tears  written  by  the  light  of  bivouac  fires  while 
the  calm,  large  stars  looked  down  just  before  the  battle 
when  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  southern  hills  were 
broken  by  the  bugle  call  to  arms  and  the  awful  boom  of 
cannon;  the  long  march  in  rain  and  night  and  storm, 
the  battlefield  after  the  fight  was  done  where  the  brave 
dead  were  left  each  in  his  narrow  cell  and  wrapped  in 
his  blanket  that  was  to  him  a shroud  of  glory;  the 
horrors  of  the  prison  pen  where  death  brooded  in  the 
filthy  environment  as  well  as  in  peril  of  the  overstepped 
dead-line;  the  excitements  of  the  secretly  cut  tunnel  and 
the  thrilling  escape,  the  long  tramp  through  dismal 
swamps  followed  by  the  keen-scented  bloodhounds;  the 
vast  joy  when  Appomattox  was  won  and  peace  spread 
her  white  arms  once  more  about  the  column  of  liberty! 

All  these  and  many  more  pictures  that  haunt  the 
chambers  of  memory  will  come  out  today  amid  booming 
guns  and  marching  hosts  and  decorated  arch.  They 
will  bring  again  the  quick  tears,  and  the  hearts 
or  heroes,  grander  than  ever  Caesar  marshalled  under 
the  banners  of  imperial  Rome,  or  who  followed  stout 
old  Hannibal  out  of  Carthage,  will  thrill  with  pride  over 
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the  part  they  and  their  comrades,  whose  graves  they 
will  cover  with  flowers,  took  in  the  battles  which  made 
the  greatest  epoch  of  history. 

So,  gently,  feelingly,  we  follow  the  long  procession; 
we  chant  the  poem ; we  pause  before  the  sacred  mounds ; 
we  scatter  the  roses ! 


ALBERT  E.  GIPSON. 


ERE  is  a man  who  has  a genius  for  many 
things.  He  has  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and 
as  Hamerton  said  of  a contemporary,  ham- 
mer, tongs  and  all,  he  keeps  them  going.  He 
is  a practical  agriculturist  and  fruit  grower.  He  has 
one  of  the  finest  15-acre  fruit  farms  in  the  northwest,  near 
Caldwell,  Idaho.  Here  he  is  seen  in  his  native  element 
and  on  his  native  heath.  It  makes  one  in  love  with 
nature  to  see  him  moving  about  among  his  trees  which 
his  own  hands  have  planted.  He  has  a sort  of  affection 
for  every  one  of  them.  He  watches  over  them  with  an 
almost  paternal  solicitude.  No  man  in  the  west  more 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  a tree,  and  especially  a 
fruit  tree  than  A.  E.  Gipson.  He  is  a business  man  of 
fine  abilities.  He  has  written  several  suggestive  books 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects.  One  on 
“Horticulture  Under  Irrigation,”  the  very  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  written,  made  a decided  hit  and  he  has  re- 
cently been  requested  to  revise  it  for  use  as  a text-book 
in  schools  and  colleges.  He  is  editor  of  the  Gem  State 
Rural , an  agricultural  publication  of  high  class,  one 
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of  the  very  best  in  the  entire  west.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Odd  Fellow.  He  is  president  of  the  Caxton 
Printers,  Ltd.,  that  is  famed  far  and  near  for  get- 
ting out  artistic  and  high  grade  works.  It  is  known 
as  the  Roycroft  Shop  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  helped 
to  organize  the  first  agricultural  and  forestry  associa- 
tion of  Colorado  and  he  was  influential  in  organizing 
the  Idaho  Horticultural  Association  and  the  Idaho  State 
Dairy  Association,  and  he  is  treasurer  of  both  these 
organizations.  He  is  a Granger  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  In  fraternalism  he  has  centered  on  Odd  Fellow- 
ship and  is  a sort  of  high  priest  in  that  organization  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Born  in  Wisconsin  in  1848,  he  came  up  through  the 
common  schools  and  a local  academy  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  L.  L.  B.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
in  1871  he  came  to  Greeley,  Colorado,  where  he  started 
in  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  He  practiced  law  there 
for  a while,  served  as  postmaster  for  eight  years,  was 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  place  for 
ten  years,  running  a fruit  farm  meanwhile  just  to  fill 
in  the  time  agreeably.  Mr.  Gipson  came  to  Idaho  in 
1891,  locating  at  Payette.  Since  that  time  his  history 
has  been  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  history  of 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  stock  development  of  the 
northwest  as  the  name  of  the  Greek  artificer  was  so 
woven  into  his  shield  that  to  tear  it  out  would  rend  it  to 
pieces. 

I delight  to  refer  to  A.  E.  Gipson  as  the  Horace 
Greeley  of  the  west.  While  he  has  not  given  his  at- 
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tention  to  politics,  he  has  for  more  than  a decade  given 
his  able  pen  to  the  great  question  of  development  here 
and  has  been  the  inspiration,  the  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  of  the  colossal  movements  that  have  resulted  in 
the  transformation  of  the  great  northwest  from  a 
desert  to  blooming  fields,  orchards  and  gardens. 

Nor  has  he  been  able  to  do  this  alone.  “The 
woman  thou  gavest  me.”  That  was  first  used  as  a term 
or  reproach  but  Mr.  Gipson  may  well  use  it  proudly, 
for  it  is  owing  in  a large  degree  to  the  helpfulness  of 
his  wife,  who  was  Lina  M.  West,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  that  he  has 
wrought  out  on  the  sounding  anvil  of  life  such  deeds 
and  words.  Mrs.  Gipson  still  lives  to  bless  his  home. 
She  has  been  its  inspiration.  As  daughter,  mother, 
wife,  neighbor,  citizen,  she  has  well  fulfilled  the  highest 
ideals  of  womanhood.  She  is  still  so  young  in  soul  that 
life  with  all  its  varied  meanings  is  fresh  and  sweet.  She 
takes  interest  in  all  vital  movements,  in  reading  and 
study,  she  has  learned  the  great  secret  of  growing  old 
beautifully. 

Mr.  Gipson  has  also  been  blessed  in  his  children. 
Race  suicide  has  no  charms  for  him.  He  has  eight 
children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  living.  His 
oldest  daughter,  Mary,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Stalker,  of 
Caldwell;  A.  W.  Gipson  is  the  cashier  of  the  Peoples' 
Bank  of  Cambride,  Idaho;  Ruth  C.  is  the  wife  of  E.  H. 
Plowhead,  cashier  of  the  Caldwell  Commercial  Bank, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  young  business  men  of 
the  state.  Ruth  was  graduated  with  magna  cum  laude 
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honors  from  the  College  of  Idaho.  James  H.  Gipson  is 
the  manager  of  the  Caxton  Printers,  an  able  master  of 
his  calling,  a man  of  fine  intellect  and  wide  reading. 
Alice  E.  graduated  from  the  Idaho  State  University  and 
was  a teacher  in  the  Twin  Falls  schools  for  several 
terms.  She  was  awarded  a scholarship  in  Yale  college 
and  is  now  there  doing  special  work.  Lawrence  H.  was 
Idaho’s  first  scholarship  student,  graduating  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  He  is  now  professor  of  history  in 
Wabash  college,  Indiana.  Margaret  is  a graduate  of 
the  Caldwell  High  school  and  of  the  Albion  State  Nor- 
mal and  was  elected  to  teach  the  primary  and  kinder- 
garten grades  in  that  institution.  Edgar  V.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  academic  course  of  the  College  of  Idaho 
and  is  fitting  himself  for  horticultural  work. 


THE  CUSTER  MASSACRE. 

GENERATION  has  passed  since  that  terrible 
day  on  the  26th  of  June,  1876 — just  33 
years  ago  yesterday — when  Custer  and  the 
immortal  277  fell  in  bloody  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  Indians  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
in  Montana. 

How  time  flies!  A generation  has  passed  and  few 
this  Sabbath  morning  even  here  in  the  west  recall  to 
mind  that  such  a tragedy  was  enacted  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn  or  as  the  government  has  it  now,  the  Little  Horn, 
6,000  infuriated  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull  swooped 
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down  on  Custer  and  his  diminutive  band  and  wiped 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  stand  made  by  Custer  and  his  men  on  that 
memorable  day  has  but  few  parallels  in  history. 

It  dims  Balaklava,  it  surpasses  Thermopoise,  Leon- 
idas and  his  followers  fought  no  more  desperately  than 
did  the  gallant  warrior  of  the  golden  curls  whose  name 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  bravest  men  that 
ever  drew  a sword  in  any  age  or  clime. 

There  was  one  left  at  Thermopylae  to  tell  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  glowing  eye  the  story  of  the  heroic 
struggle  in  the  deathless  pass;  not  one  was  left  to  tell 
how  Custer  and  his  heroes,  fighting  to  the  last  against 
overwhelming  odds,  pierced  with  wounds,  fell  and  were 
buried  where  they  fell. 

It  is  probably  true  with  the  battle  of  Little  Horn  as 
was  true  with  the  600  made  immortal  by  the  poem  of 
Tennyson  who  rode  into  the  valley  of  death,  that  some 
one  blundered. 

The  question  still  rages  as  to  whether  or  not,  had 
certain  conditions  prevailed  and  other  methods  been 
adopted,  another  issue  might  have  come  to  that  bloody 
fight  in  the  coulees  and  over  the  ridges  of  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Horn. 

The  question  may  never  be  answered.  We  have 
received  practically  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on 
the  situation  and  still  the  query  is  not  answered. 

A few  months  ago,  Joseph  K.  Dixon,  a noted 
ethnologist,  who  had  charge  of  the  Wanamaker  ex- 
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pedition  that  visited  the  far  west,  accompanied  by 
four  scouts,  now  well  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been 
with  Custer  in  the  campaign,  trudged  to  the  spot  where 
Custer  fell.  The  camera  shows  them  with  bowed  heads 
beside  Custer’s  grave. 

Had  the  guide  not  lied  to  Napoleon  as  to  the  sunken 
road  of  Ohain,  he  more  than  likely  would  have  defeated 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  and  the  map  of  the  world  would 
now  be  different. 

Had  Custer  observed  the  caution  of  his  chief  scout 
— still  living  and  65  years  old,  yet  straight  as  an  arrow 
and  graceful  as  a pine  it  is  said — and  attacked  the 
Indians  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  hurling  his  small 
force  against  the  Indian  camp  under  darkness  when  it 
might  have  been  easier  to  rush  their  overwhelming 
numbers  into  confusion  and  thus  win,  there  might  not 
now  be  standing  on  the  desolate  plains  where  the  Little 
Horn  flows  the  white  stones  that  mark  the  graves  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  world. 

This  battle  of  the  allied  Sioux  and  Cheynnes  under 
Sitting  Bull  was  the  last  great  stand  of  the  red  men 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  There  has 
been  pretext  of  resistance  as  in  the  Bannock  and  Nez 
Perce  wars,  but,  as  compared  with  the  stern  and  bloody 
wars  carried  on  by  the  mighty  warriors  of  other  days, 
they  were  tame  and  inconsequental. 

But  as  long  as  men  love  the  historic  and  courageous, 
so  long  will  the  story  of  heroism  that  fought  and  died 
at  Little  Horn  on  the  26th  of  June,  1876,  thrill  and 
inspire  the  souls  of  men. 


HARRY  K.  FRITCHMAN. 


N Harry  K.  Fritchman  we  have  a vivid  ex- 
ample of  what  pluck  and  brawn  can  do  in 
this  great  country  of  ours.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1865  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm.  He  was  not  an  agriculturist,  he  was  until  23 
years  old  a farmer.  He  turned  the  stubborn  glebe  and 
hoed  corn  and  dug  potatoes  and  made  hay  and  milked 
the  cows  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  after 
he  came  in  from  the  fields.  In  the  wintertime  for  three 
months  he  wended  his  way  to  the  little  red  school  house 
where  he  learned  to  spell  out  of  McGuffey's  Speller  and 
to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  out  of  Ray's  Arith- 
metic. This  scant  schooling  was  all  he  ever  got.  But 
he  is  by  no  means  an  uneducated  man,  he  is  educated 
in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  has  read  books, 
he  has  studied  the  sciences,  he  revels  in  the  world's  best 
literature;  he  has  culture  of  the  very  best  kind  which 
he  has  developed  for  himself.  His  farm  life  give  him 
a robust  constitution  and  he  is  a good,  hearty  American. 
He  clerked  in  a retail  grocery  store  in  Savannah,  Mo., 
for  a year  and  then  applied  for  a job  in  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  to 
one  of  the  biggest  wholesale  grocery  houses  along  the 
river.  He  was  told  to  come  on  but  when  he  went  there, 
the  head  of  the  business  who  had  written  him  to  come 
on  was  away  and  his  partner  did  not  know  anything 
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about  it,  but  at  any  rate,  he  offered  Harry  a job  wheel- 
ing Ivory  soap  boxes,  which  he  accepted  with  alacrity  in 
lack  of  something  better,  and  worked  at  it  like  a Trojan 
until  the  senior  partner  returned,  when  he  put  him  to 
work  inside.  Later  he  went  on  the  road  for  this  firm 
and  served  them  a number  of  years.  He  came  to  Idaho 
as  a traveling  salesman  in  1889,  making  Boise  his  head- 
quarters. With  but  a little  interval  he  pursued  this  call- 
ing ever  since  until  he  became  a commission  broker  a 
few  years  ago.  He  his  built  up  a splendid  business  in 
this  line.  He  represents  25  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
United  States  in  the  various  lines.  He  has  had  but  little 
experience  in  politics,  but  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
mayor  of  Boise  in  1911  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  his 
administration  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  very  best  the 
city  ever  had.  He  did  not  seek  the  office,  but  the  office 
sought  him;  in  fact,  it  was  thrust  upon  him. 

In  1890  Mayor  Fritchman  married  Miss  Leota 
Steckels,  of  Ohio,  and  two  children  were  born  to  them, 
the  elder,  Norris  M.,  who  is  now  in  the  state  university 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  the  other,  Frank,  a bright  and 
talented  boy  who  was  killed  in  a runaway  near  Boise 
seven  years  ago,  and  which  sad  accident  clouded  their 
home. 

Mayor  Fritchman  is  prominent  in  lodge  matters, 
and  especially  in  the  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  head  officer. 
He  is  now  Past  Grand  Counselor  of  that  order  and  is 
the  delegate  to  the  Supreme  Grand  Council  at  Columbus 
for  next  year. 


FREE  THE  GODLIKE  MIND. 


HAT  millions  of  human  eyes  around  the  world 
can  look  without  terror  on  that  wonder  of 
the  heavens,  Halley's  comet,  as  it  hurls  its 
attenuated  form  across  the  orbit  of  our 
earth  and  plunges  again  into  the  depths  of  space,  marks 
the  great  progress  of  the  race  toward  a rational  view  of 
the  universe. 

From  the  rude  South  Sea  islander  who  shrinks  in 
terror  from  the  approach  of  the  heavenly  visitor  and 
wrings  his  hands  and  breathes  incantations  to  his  idol 
gods  for  help  in  what  he  thinks  is  the  earth's  supreme 
agony,  to  the  enlightened  scholar  who  looks  enchanted 
and  weighs  his  Mercury  of  the  skies  in  his  balances, 
there  is  a vast  gulf  across  which  science  has  sailed  her 
argosies  of  light. 

Most  pitiable  the  spectacle  of  ancient  man  bound 
by  the  iron  chains  of  ignorance,  fleeing  in  terror  to  dens 
and  caves  when  comets  approached  or  when  any  unusual 
figures  appeared  in  the  sky,  beating  his  tom-toms  and 
stretching  trembling  hands  to  an  unresponsive  diety. 
These  were  thought  to  presage  dire  evils  to  mankind, 
the  terrors  of  war,  the  calamity  of  famine  or  earthquake, 
the  devastation  of  volcanoes  burying  entire  cities  and 
islands  in  fire  and  ashes. 
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History  tells  that  Alphonse  the  Sixth,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, seeing  a comet  above  him  in  1664,  rushed  out, 
pistol  in  hand,  denouncing  in  curses  the  unwelcome 
visitor  and  threatened  to  shoot  it. 

However,  the  shining  comet  swept  on  its  course 
despite  the  rage  of  the  baffled  monarch.  Such  a spec- 
tacle is  akin  to  that  of  the  Persian  King  who  essayed 
by  commands  and  curses  to  drive  back  the  tides  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  common  to  ridicule  the  ideas  of  the  old 
scientists,  but  some  of  them  guessed  very  close  to  the 
truth  about  many  things.  Pythagoras,  for  instance, 
taught  that  the  earth  is  round  and  that  it  is  the  center 
of  the  solar  system  and  revolves  around  the  sun,  and 
this  nearly  500  years  before  the  shepherds  saw  the  star, 
thought  by  some  to  be  Halley's  comet  on  its  three- 
quarter  of  a century  visit,  that  is  said  to  have  led  the 
wise  men  to  the  birth-manger  of  the  Christ  child  in  the 
city  of  David.  This  illuminative  hint  of  the  old  Greek 
was  lost  in  the  debris  of  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages 
but  was  discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Copernicus  and 
made  clearer  by  Galileo  and  Kepler,  Seneca,  the  Roman 
philosopher,  pupil  of  Nero,  at  whose  command  he  finally 
opened  his  veins  in  a hot  bath  and  went  into  the  long 
silence,  discoursing  like  Socrates  to  the  last  on  great 
themes,  held  the  view  that  comets  are  merely  travelers 
around  the  sun,  moving  “steadily  in  the  paths  prescribed 
by  nature."  But  it  is  to  Newton  and  after  him  Halley 
that  the  world  owes  the  spread  of  light  on  the  subject 
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of  comets  in  general  and  what  is  known  as  Halley’s 
comet  in  particular.  Halley  rose  from  the  humble 
position  of  a soap  boiler's  son  to  that  of  the  first  astron- 
omer and  mathematician  of  his  age.  Dean  Colet  found 
him  a young  lad  amid  the  refuse  of  kitchen  fat  and  the 
reek  of  lye  of  his  father’s  soap  factory,  observed  the 
wide,  Plato-like  eyes,  the  swift  intelligence,  and  had 
him  sent  first  to  St.  Paul  school  and  then  to  Oxford.  He 
made  a special  study  of  the  comet  afterwards  named 
for  him,  calculated  its  deflections  and  movements  and 
predicted  before  the  pencil  fell  from  his  nerveless  hand 
that  it  would  appear  again  in  1758.  As  that  year  drew 
nigh  every  telescope  was  leveled  to  catch  the  first  view 
of  the  heavenly  visitor,  but  it  was  not  until  March,  1759, 
that  it  was  visible,  the  error  of  the  astronomer  being 
due  to  a lack  of  proper  basis  for  calculation.  Still  his 
prediction  was  substantially  fulfilled  and  the  comet 
gave  him  immortal  fame;  and  as  it  swings  its  gorgeous 
and  trailing  sign  through  the  sky  from  age  to  age  it 
will  spell  out  to  unnumbered  generations  on  our  planet 
the  glory  of  a man  who  thought  and  put  his  thought, 
grander  than  oratorio  or  poem,  into  prophetic  and 
enduring  speech. 

Halley’s  idea  is  not  only  valuable  from  the  general 
standpoint  of  astronomy,  but  especially  in  this — the 
burden  is  lifted  from  the  human  mind  that  once  viewed 
comets  as  tokens  of  approaching  woes.  Only  here  and 
there  now  can  any  one  be  found  who  trembles  as  the 
comet  draws  nigh  our  earth.  People  all  over  the  world 
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now  view  with  the  joy  of  those  who  see  a new  planet 
swing  into  their  ken  the  inspiring  miracle  of  the  dawn 
now  hung  in  our  eastern  sky  as  some  new  and  wondrous 
vision  of  a modern  Apocalypse.  Noth  withstanding  the 
absurd  and  sensational  utterances  of  some  who  have 
attained  fame  in  the  astronomical  world,  Flammerion 
among  the  number,  not  to  mention  some  lesser  lights, 
who  hint  of  disaster  to  our  earth  from  the  comet,  the 
terrors  that  once  set  people  wild  have  folded  up  their 
tents  and  stolen  away  with  other  superstitions  and  we 
watch  the  progress  of  the  comet  with  interest. 

This  shows  in  a large  way  how  much  the  world  has 
grown  towards  a proper  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  an  orderly  and  law-governed  universe.  Hugo  wrote 
some  time  ago:  “There  are  no  accidents;  over  all,  God.” 
The  atheistic  conception  is  unthinkable  to  the  rational 
mind.  The  song  of  the  morning  stars  is  but  a note  in 
the  general  symphony  breathed  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
cosmical  heavens.  That  our  solar  system  should  be 
sweeping  through  space  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a second 
— one  vast  planetary  fleet,  the  sun  as  the  leviathan  flag- 
ship, Mars,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mercury  as  gunboats, 
with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  as  Dread- 
naughts,  the  asteroids  and  comets  as  so  many  torpedo 
boats — heading  toward  some  point  in  the  far  north,  all 
without  clash  or  jar  through  the  seons,  the  entire  stellar 
universe  keeping  its  grand  round  of  change  in  perfect 
time,  reveals  a Thinker  back  of  its  phenomena.  Things 
in  the  heavens  do  not  merely  happen  so.  Thus  the 
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human  mind  is  led  to  a Great  Cause  lying  back  of  the 
universe,  and  as  this  thought  grows  another  grows 
along  side  of  it,  namely,  that  the  Cause  of  all  is  good  and 
means  good  and  good  only  to  the  universe  He  has 
brought  forth,  including  man* — that  “the  heart  of  the 
Eternal  is  most  wonderfully  kind.”  In  a wide  sense 
the  world  is  coming  to  view  the  processes  of  nature 
through  its  entire  course,  even  the  things  that  are 
cataclysmic — earthquakes,  volcanoes,  the  ravages  and 
slaughter  of  animal  forms  struggling  from  monad  up  to 
man,  the  wreck  of  far  stars  going  out  in  darkness — as 
but  necessary  features  of  the  working  out  of  a great 
cosmic  plan  “toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 
It  is  thus  that  an  advanced  science  moves  on  to  its 
noble  task  of  freeing  the  godlike  mind.  When  it  has 
run  its  course,  all  the  shackles  that  have  bound  it  and 
bind  it  still  will  be  struck  off,  and  it  will  stand  forth 
fearless  and  bouyant  before  “a  million  universes/* 
Many  of  the  things  that  have  a terror  for  people  now 
will  pass  with  advancing  light.  When  science  has  pour- 
ed its  searching  rays  upon  the  issue  of  death,  which  is 
still  to  many  millions  the  last  terror  despite  the  assur- 
ances of  religion,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do  under  the  persis- 
tent and  critical  investigations  of  specialists  who  are 
now  in  great  numbers  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
bending  their  colossal  brows  and  penetrating  the  mys- 
teries of  existence,  the  “comrades”  aloft  and  on  the 
other  side  besieged  to  make  sign  to  the  comrades  weep- 
ing and  struggling  here  below  with  crying  and  bitter 
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tears  for  loved  faces  and  forms  lost  in  the  mists  that 
enswathe  the  chambers  of  death — when  it  shall  be  made 
clear,  as  many  believe  it  will,  so  clear  that  all  may  see, 
that  the  so-called  dead  have  not  met  with  annihilation, 
that  they  have  only  changed  their  form  and  place  of 
residence  and  manner  of  life,  as  the  chrysalis  emerges 
into  the  butterfly,  and  that  their  rosy  fingers  will  again 
touch  our  cheeks  into  smiles,  then  the  world  will  be 
able  to  look  upon  what  is  called  the  “last  enemy”  shorn 
of  its  terrors,  as  they  look  upon  Halley’s  comet  in  the 
morning  sky  without  a tremor  except  one  of  joy  and 
gladness,  and  realize,  with  Walt  Whitman,  that  “to  die 
is  different  from  what  any  one  supposes  and  luckier.” 

JAMES  H.  HAWLEY. 

HERE  is  no  more  unique  character  in  the 
west  than  James  H.  Hawley.  He  was  born 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1847.  He  comes  from 
English,  Dutch  and  Irish  descendents,  with 
Irish  much  in  the  lead.  William  Car,  his  maternal  great 
grandfather  was  a Major  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  father,  Thomas  Hawley,  was  born  in  New  York  but 
came  to  California  in  1849,  moving  later  to  Texas  where 
he  made  his  home.  Jim,  as  everybody  calls  him,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  1861  he  came  with 
his  uncle  to  California  and  was  preparing  to  enter 
college  when  he  heard  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the 
Boise  Basin,  whereupon  he  packed  his  grip  and  started 
for  the  mines.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  mines 
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of  Idaho  more  or  less  ever  since.  He  has  put  much  of 
his  large  income  received  from  a lucrative  law  practice 
into  prospects  that  promised  well,  but  he  has  not  yet 
made  any  big  money  in  mining. 

He  went  back  to  San  Francisco  in  1864,  where  he 
attended  school  and  studied  law,  returning  to  the  Boise 
Basin  in  1868  where  he  mined  and  practiced  law.  Mr. 
Hawley  discovered  what  is  known  as  the  Iowa  mine. 
One  day  he  found  a very  rich  deposit  in  that  mine  and 
gathering  up  some  of  the  rock  in  a flour  sack  he  took 
it  to  the  creek,  washed  it  out  and  found  in  the  collec- 
tion gold  to  the  value  of  a thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Hawley  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  A 
Democrat  in  politics  he  served  several  terms  in  the 
Idaho  Legislature,  was  District  Attorney  a number  of 
terms,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  State  of  Idaho,  serving  for  four  years  most 
acceptably.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  against 
Dubois  in  1888. 

As  an  attorney,  especially  along  criminal  lines  he 
has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  the  entire  west.  He 
was  the  chief  factor  in  the  defense  of  the  miners  in  the 
trials  incident  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Helena  and 
'Frisco  mill  at  Gem  in  1892,  and  later  was  associated 
with  W.  E.  Borah  in  the  prosecution  of  Haywood,  Moyer 
and  Pettibone  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Governor 
Steunenberg,  growing  out  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
at  Kellogg  in  1899.  He  has  been  associated  with  many 
of  the  most  important  legal  cases  of  the  West  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a century. 
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He  was  elected  governor  in  1910.  Mr.  Hawley  has 
so  interwoven  himself  into  the  history,  political  and 
civil  of  Idaho,  that  he  seems  an  integral  part  of  the 
commonwealth. 

As  an  orator,  especially  in  forensic  contests,  he  is 
a master.  One  naturally  thinks  of  the  forensic  efforts 
of  Rufus  Choate  as  he  listens  to  the  masterly  massing 
of  evidence,  the  flashes  of  eloquence,  the  rugged  strength 
of  argument  and  the  appeal  rushing  on  to  unanswerable 
conclusion.  He  paints  and  quibbles,  to  use  an  Emersonian 
figure,  but  by  and  by  comes  a sentence  that  moves  the 
sea  and  land  and  the  opposition  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

Mr.  Hawley  has  a fine  family  and  a splendid  home 
in  Boise.  Men  may  differ  with  him  but  he  has  so  many 
elements  of  nobleness,  not  the  least  among  which  is  an 
all-pervading  kindliness  and  good  heartedness  that  he  is 
greatly  beloved. 

THE  DESPAIR  OF  RAMA. 

BILL  that  is  attracting  much  attention  is  one 
to  establish  in  the  department  of  the  interior 
a children’s  bureau.  It  was  introduced  in 
the  senate  by  Senator  Flint  of  California, 
and  in  the  house  by  Herbert  Parsons  of  New  York,  and 
will  be  acted  on  some  time  during  the  next  session  of 
congress.  The  national  child  labor  committee,  with  the 
co-operation  of  41  states  and  local  committees,  is  back 
of  the  movement  to  have  this  bill  enacted  into  a law. 
The  bureau  shall,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
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bill,  investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  and  shall 
especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality, 
the  birth-rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  illegiti- 
macy, accidents  and  diseases  of  children  of  the  working 
classes,  dangerous  ocupations,  employment  legislation 
affecting  children  and  such  other  facts  as  have  a bearing 
upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of 
children.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  to  be 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
for  general  distribution  among  the  people. 

At  first  blush  this  proposition  would  seem  to  meet 
with  practically  a unanimous  approval.  We  have  a 
bureau  of  animal  industry  that  costs  us  $4,500,000  a 
year,  a forestry  service  that  costs  as  much  and  a plant 
industry  bureau  that  averages  a million  and  a half 
annually;  and  only  the  sum  of  $50,000  a year  is  asked 
to  start  this  important  bureau.  We  have  learned  how  to 
protect  the  tree  and  the  sheep : possibly  it  is  not  hoping 
too  much  that  we  may  be  induced  to  start  in  a small 
way  to  protect  the  child.  When  our  nation  begins  to 
exercise  a very  small  part  of  the  supervision  over  the 
child  that  it  does  over  a plant  and  an  animal,  we  shall 
have  advanced  a few  steps  in  civilization  instead  of 
marking  time. 

It  is  proposed  to  throw  the  arc-light  of  publicity  on 
the  despicable  operations  of  that  form  of  “business” 
that  thrives  by  the  murder  and  starvation  of  children. 
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This  publicity  will  show  up  the  ghouls  in  high  life  who 
fatten  on  the  corpses  of  children  while  they  spread 
their  sanctimonious  hands  before  church  altars,  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  foreign  mission  funds  and  sail  their 
yachts  on  summer  seas,  their  child  victims  dying  mean- 
time in  vermined  attic  or  starving  beside  the  swift 
shuttle. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  eminent  playwright,  said 
in  an  interview  a short  time  ago  that  he  had  no  anxiety 
to  come  to  our  country  even  to  spend  the  holidays.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  slavery  of  little  children  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  south.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  spectacle  of  the  statue  of  liberty  enlightening  the 
world  from  the  child-murder  mart  of  this  hemisphere 
would  have  a most  lacerating  and  disgusting  effect  upon 
his  tender  and  sensitive  soul.  Of  course,  it  ill  becomes 
George  Bernard  Shaw  or  any  other  European  to  hurl 
an  opprobrious  stone  at  our  nation  on  account  of 
economic  evils.  He  should  ponder  Shelley’s  saying  that 
hell  is  a city  pretty  much  like  London;  still,  the  fact 
that  two  and  a half  million  little  children  work  in 
factory  and  mine  and  in  other  pursuits  in  our  country, 
often  to  keep  dependent  parents  from  starvation,  is  a 
bitter  pill  for  the  average  American  to  swallow. 

A recent  Harper's  tells  of  a conversation  that 
happened  recently  between  a Mr.  Devine,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  the  bureau  of  children  bill,  and 
a wealthy  gentleman  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  but  raises 
cotton  in  the  panhandle  of  Texas.  The  cotton  magnate 
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was  telling  boastfully  how  a man  with  a family  of 
children  could  make  a good  living  in  Texas.  The 
children  could  work  in  the  cotton  fields,  he  said,  picking 
cotton.  Mr.  Devine  asked  him  how  young  the  children 
began  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  and  he  said:  “At  six 
or  younger;  I recall  one  boy  of  six  who  earned  50  cents 
a day  the  season  through.” 

The  children  drag  behind  them  the  bags  in  which 
they  put  the  cotton  so  they  can  pick  with  both  hands. 
When  asked  how  big  a boy  had  to  be  before  he  could 
drag  one  of  those  sacks  by  his  neck,  he  said  they  made 
the  sack  to  fit  the  boy.  Asked  what  effect  cotton  picking 
had  on  the  health  and  growth  of  children,  he  said:  “Of 
course,  it  destroys  vitality!”  That  is,  it  murders  the 
children,  but  they  earn  50  cents  a day!  It  leaked  out 
further  in  this  interview  that  the  children  got  a little 
schooling  only  at  odd  spells.  The  bag  and  not  the  school 
term  was  made  to  fit  the  child! 

However,  it  ill  becomes  people  of  the  north  and 
east  to  wash  their  hands  in  water  and  hurl  anathemas 
at  the  people  of  the  south  for  their  barbarous  treatment 
of  little  children.  It  was  the  thugs  of  a Boston  mob, 
created  and  nurtured  by  Yankees,  who  grew  rich  by 
slave  labor  in  the  south,  that  drew  Garrison  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  with  a rope  around  his  neck.  It  is 
the  smirking  and  thriftful  men  of  Boston  and  New  York 
and  Chicago  who  put  up  the  southern  manufactories 
and  profit  by  child  labor  as  well  as  the  people  down 
there.  And  we  also  should  hide  our  heads  with  shame 
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that  we  have  not  made  earnest  and  persistent  protest 
against  this  form  of  barbarism  that  suffuses  the  sad 
eyes  of  mothers  with  tears  and  fills  the  land  with  the 
bitter  cries  of  the  children. 

Ours  is  the  only  civilization  that  has  stood  to  move 
a world  of  commerce  on  a child's  heart.  Egyptian. 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  civilization  stood  a3  a 
granite  wall  for  the  protection  and  the  care  of  its  future 
citizens  and  their  mothers  and  would  have  looked  upon 
our  modern  system  of  child  slavery  with  horror. 

In  ancient  Sparta  every  man  felt  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  every  child  in  the  community. 
The  ancient  Persians  taught  their  boys  to  ride  a horse, 
to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow  and  to  speak  the  truth. 
They  did  not  rob  the  cradle  to  make  a factory  or  a 
millionaire.  The  old  Greeks  made  of  their  boys  athletes 
and  sat  them  down  at  the  feet  of  their  masters  of  science 
and  morals:  they  fitted  no  bags  as  so  many  shackles  to 
their  limbs  in  which  to  pick  cotton. 

Egypt  based  her  hopes  of  immortality  among  the 
nations  upon  her  pyramids  that  are  so  many  monuments 
in  stone  of  the  architectural  greatness  of  her  intellectual 
giants  whose  mouths  have  long  been  stopped  with  dust, 
not  upon  colossal  fortunes  wrung  from  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  her  little  ones. 

When  our  muse  of  history  comes  to  putting  into 
immortal  verse  the  glories  of  our  age  and  finds  that  it 
is  chiefly  of  material  development  and  that  in  many 
fields  is  the  result  of  the  robbery  and  murder  of  inno- 
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cent  and  helpless  children,  he  is  likely  to  throw  up  the 
job  in  disgust  and  join  the  insurgent  Republicans! 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  old  cry  of  Rama  is  repeated 
in  thousands  of  shacks  that  go  by  the  name  of  homes 
when  the  little  ones  perish,  going  down  into  the  silence 
as  heroically  as  Leonidas  and  his  heroes  at  Thermopylae 
but  in  the  name  of  Mammon  instead  of  that  of  Liberty? 

The  children  of  the  poor  come  into  this  world 
handicapped.  They  are  born  in  hovels,  they  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  oftentimes  amid  bad  moral  surroundings; 
they  are  robbed  of  childhood,  know  nothing  of  the  glory 
of  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  of  flower  covered 
vales  or  star-gemmed  sky;  it  is  for  them  long  hours  of 
toil  and  a hurried  snatching  of  a bite  to  eat  and  troubled 
dreams  that  know  no  gleam  of  joy. 

The  New  York  association  for  the  blind  in  a recent 
pamphlet  says  that  one-quarter  of  all  the  blind  children 
in  the  United  States  are  blind  not  from  necessity  but 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  preside  at  their  birth. 
It  has  been  known  for  30  years  that  a deaf  child  need 
not  become  dumb  as  well,  not  necessarily,  since  these 
little  unfortunates  may  be  taught  to  converse  the  same 
as  those  who  hear  if  the  training  is  begun  in  infancy. 
A speaker  at  the  1908  international  congress  on  the 
welfare  of  the  child  said:  “Every  mother  ought  to 

know  that  the  deaf  child  can  be  taught  to  speak  and 
converse,  that  the  reason  he  does  not  speak  is  because 
he  has  not  been  taught  to  speak,  that  if  he  had  the  same 
amount  of  repetition  through  the  eye  of  the  hearing  child 
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receives  through  the  ear,  the  results  would  be  the 
same.,, 

It  is  intended  that  the  field  of  operations  of  the 
children’s  bureau  shall  extend  over  the  entire  life  of 
the  environments,  his  housing,  his  food,  his  occupation, 
and  no  doubt  a few  well-compiled  reports  along  these 
lines  will  stop  a large  share  of  the  evils  now  afflicting 
the  child  body  and  disgracing  our  civilization.  It  is 
more  important  than  any  plant  or  animal  bureau  by  all 
that  makes  a child  of  more  value  than  a sheep. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DANIELS. 

F there  is  one  man  in  the  west  who  deserves 
to  be  named  the  Arnold  of  Rugby  of  this 
generation,  that  man  is  Professor  John 
William  Daniels. 

He  was  born  in  London  and  is  about  sixty-five 
years  young.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can by  adoption,  and  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
citizen  of  our  country. 

Like  Tennyson’s  favorite  man,  although  poor  and 
having  to  make  his  merit  known  by  his  undaunted  will 
and  magnificent  ability,  he  grasped  the  skirts  of  happy 
chance  and  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  has  achieved  fame 
as  an  educator. 

He  received  his  Ph.  D from  Bates  College  in  1886. 
He  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Westbrooke, 
Maine,  from  1876  to  1877  and  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Westbrooke  College  from  1877  to  1879. 
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Professor  Daniels  in  1881  took  the  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley  to  come  west  and  he  came  to  Boise,  Idaho,  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  city  schools  of  Boise, 
Idaho.  Immediately  these  schools  sprang  into  promin- 
ence until  they  became  noted  far  and  wide  among  the 
best  public  schools  of  the  northwest. 

He  was  Regent  of  the  University  of  Idaho  from 
1890  to  1896;  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albion,  Idaho,  from  1898 
to  1900.  At  present  he  is  instructor  of  ancient  languages 
in  the  Hill  Military  Academy  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  to  education  what  Napoleon  was  to  war. 
He  has  a genius  for  teaching  and  organization.  His 
methods  worked  out  by  long  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  from  an  original  and  resourceful  mind  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  are  models  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  is  the  ablest  disciplinarian  of  the  west  and 
what  is  remarkable  about  his  discipline  is  that  he  rules 
by  love  and  not  by  force.  His  pupils  love  him  with  a 
devotion  that  is  astonishing.  Somehow  he  grapples 
them  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  When  he  appears  upon 
public  streets  or  at  the  theatre  it  is  a signal  for  the  boys 
of  his  school  to  gather  around  him  and  they  swarm 
about  his  prominent  personality  as  bees  about  the 
flowers. 

So  thoroughly  has  he  interwoven  his  name  in  the 
educational,  social  and  fraternal  history  of  Idaho  as 
that  to  tear  it  out  would  be  to  mar  its  history. 

In  his  career  as  an  educator,  especially  in  Boise  he 
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held  the  confidence  of  all  the  prominent  men  of  that 
state,  including  United  States  senators,  governors,  mer- 
chants, teachers  and  scholars. 

When  he  closed  his  work  as  superintendent  of  the 
Boise  schools  he  received  an  innovation  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  that  city,  such  as  no  public  man 
in  Boise  ever  received.  An  address  was  paid  to  him  as 
a man  and  educator,  and  the  citizens  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  gold  watch  and  a gold  headed  cane  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  youth  of 
Boise. 

Pupils  who  were  trained  by  him  and  inspired  by 
his  life  and  words  now  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  west. 

As  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Hill  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  Portland  he  takes  high  rank  and  all 
the  pupils  under  his  instruction  are  subject  to  his  magic 
spell. 

He  is  a scholar  and  a ripe  and  good  one.  His  name 
adds  a fragrance  to  Syringa  Blossoms  as  his  life  is  an 
ointment  poured  forth  upon  his  day  and  generation. 

MAN'S  TRIUMPH  OVER  HINDRANCES. 

OW  man  has  triumphed  over  hindrances  in 
putting  the  world  under  his  feet  and  master- 
ing the  forces  of  nature  is  the  story  of 
civilization  writ  large. 

From  monad  to  man,  from  cave  dweller  to  Plato, 
Buddha,  Christ,  is  a far  cry. 
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Once  man  paddled  his  rude  canoe  about  a tiny  lake; 
now  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  a floating  palace. 

One  wonders  what  must  have  been  the  astonishment 
of  the  first  thinkers  among  men  when  they  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  how  to  subdue  this  earth. 

“Subdue  the  earth!”  This  was  the  fiat  of  its 

Creator  when  He  placed  man  upon  its  surface. 

No  god  spoke  out  of  the  whirlwind  to  give  hint  or 
sign  how  this  marvelous  transformation  was  to  be 
accomplished.  It  was  left  to  the  intellect  of  man  to 
devise  a plan  of  conquest  and  to  his  unconquerable  will 
to  carry  this  plan  into  execution. 

Hindrances  loomed  mountains  high,  but  man  was 
to  ride  them  down  or  tunnel  through  them.  All  he 
wanted  was  a place  to  stand  and  a lever  and  he  would 
move  the  big,  round  earth. 

The  story  of  his  victory  over  untoward  conditions 
is  spelled  out  in  human  history  through  the  centuries. 

Take  a modern  instance,  the  building  of  the  Ash- 
okan  water  system,  to  supply  the  city  of  New  York 
with  pure  water.  New  York  has  been  struggling  with 
its  water  problem  for  over  a hundred  years.  This 
problem  of  water  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
engineers  of  great  cities  for  centuries.  Rome  had  it  to 
meet  and  after  years  of  effort  she  responded  with  a 
water  system  whose  ruins  are  still  the  wonder  of  nations, 
14  mighty  aqueducts  of  masonry,  arches  spanning  deep 
vales  and  extending  from  the  water  sheds  of  Italy  for 
over  200  miles. 
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To  get  a pure  and  adequate  water  supply  the  New 
York  engineers  went  far  up  into  the  Catskills,  where 
Rip  Van  Winkle  is  reported  to  have  slept  his  long  sleep. 
It  will  be  brought  into  the  city  by  a subterranean  river 
90  miles  long,  through  a tube  17  feet  in  diameter,  almost 
large  enough  to  permit  two  subway  trains  to  run  in  it 
side  by  side.  This  river  will  run  a thousand  feet  under 
the  Hudson.  To  find  out  whether  the  Hudson  had  a 
rocky  bed,  they  drove  working  shafts  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  narrow  high  lands  300  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  river  and  set  three  diamond  drills  studded  with  $700 
worth  of  diamonds  drilling,  their  paths  crossing  after 
a few  months’  drilling  1500  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  proving  thereby  that  the  Hudson  had  a rocky 
bed  through  the  Catskills.  Now  they  are  cutting  a path 
with  drills  to  find  out  how  high  the  rock  comes,  the 
minimum  depth  at  which  the  aqueduct  will  cross  beneath 
the  river  level. 

For  a dam  they  will  have  to  depopulate  seven 
villages  and  wipe  out  35  cemeteries,  where  3000  dead 
are  sleeping.  They  spent  over  a million  dollars  in 
getting  ready  to  do  something;  they  built  a city  that 
now  has  4000  inhabitants,  with  stores,  a bank,  electric, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  that  will  be  destroyed  when 
the  water  is  ready  to  be  turned  in,  as  completely  as 
Pompeii  was  wiped  out  by  the  fires  of  Vesuvius,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  necessities  of  building  the  system  as 
the  coral  insect  contributes  its  tiny  life  to  build  the 
coral  islands,  finding  in  it  only  a grave  and  leaving  its 
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monument  in  stone  to  tell  the  story  of  its  self-sacrificing 
toil. 

The  dam  will  have  eight  times  more  material  in  it, 
in  rock  and  earth,  than  went  into  the  construction  of 
old  Cheops,  the  pyramidal  glory  of  Egypt.  It  will  be 
240  feet  high,  190  feet  thick  at  its  base,  close  to  a mile 
in  length,  its  top  forming  a drive  23  feet  wide. 

Below  the  dam  and  dykes  the  aqueduct  will  be  led 
into  an  immense  aerating  pool,  where  there  will  be  a 
water  display  surpassing  the  far-famed  fountains  of 
Versailles.  Within  this  pool  2000  fountains,  large  and 
small,  will  play  to  a height  of  nearly  100  feet.  Forty 
miles  of  boulevard  will  sweep  around  the  reservoir. 

What  colossal  thought,  what  mighty  enginery,  were 
laid  under  tribute  to  triumph  over  the  hindrances  of 
bringing  water  to  New  York  city! 

Old  Cheops  brought  his  immense  blocks  of  stone 
that  went  into  the  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  from 
the  distant  quarries  of  Egypt;  they  were  dug  from  their 
flinty  beds  by  human  fingers  and  by  dint  of  the  toil  of 
thousands  of  slaves  for  many  years  and  were  hauled  by 
mules  on  sledges  from  the  quarries,  but  the  men  who 
are  building  the  Ashokan  water  system  use  fingers  of 
steel  and  iron,  the  mighty  forces  of  steam  and  electricity, 
the  piece  of  dynamite  that  has  in  it  the  concentrated 
force  of  a thousand  whirlwinds.  Under  the  magical 
music  of  modern  science  and  invention  the  great  fabric 
rises  day  by  day! 

In  the  face  of  such  a mighty  achievement  and  all 
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the  great  achievements  of  the  past,  who  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  lay  a limit  to  the  conquest  by  man  in  any  depart- 
ment to  which  he  directs  his  energies?  Who  will  say 
to  him:  “Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." 

He  found  the  world  a wilderness;  he  has  made  it  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  He  found  his  Rome  a 
desolation;  he  transformed  it  first  into  brick;  he  is  now 
shaping  it  into  marble. 

The  ambitious  aeronaut  writes  glibly  of  the  day  not 
far  distant  when  he  will  navigate  the  air  as  we  have  for 
ages  navigated  the  sea,  and  a trans-Atlantic  voyage  in 
an  airship  carrying  passengers  bids  fair  soon  to  be  a 
story  of  yesterday. 

Professor  Ernest  Huebner  is  teaching  from  the 
example  of  birds  that  ride  in  their  annual  migrations 
2500  miles  in  a single  flight,  on  the  back  of  cyclones, 
sweeping  through  the  upper  air,  how  aeronauts  can 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  trans-oceanic  air  voyages. 
They  are  learning  how  to  do  this  from  the  humble 
curlew,  whose  cry  we  hear  sometimes  on  our  Idaho 
prairies,  and  which  on  the  wings  of  the  storm  travels 
four  miles  a minute,  covering  in  its  migration  2000 
miles  without  alighting.  By  using  the  force  of  the 
black  terror  of  the  wind  as  do  the  birds  in  making  their 
bullet-like  flights,  man  will  learn  how  to  conquer  the  air 
with  his  white-winged  ships! 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  by  and  by  man  will  conquer 
disease  and  bring  in  the  era  when  health  will  be  con- 
tagious instead  of  the  malady  that  slays  its  thousands? 
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For  ages  man  has  laid  nature  under  tribute,  the  strength 
of  the  hills,  the  wondrous  healing  of  the  sea,  the  minis- 
try of  herb  and  flower,  in  warding  off  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  seems  heir,  with  more  or  less  success;  he  has  mas- 
tered surgery  until  the  knife  under  his  skilled  hands 
becomes  a miracle  of  cure ; he  has  discovered  serums  that 
rob  many  diseases  of  their  terror;  he  will  sweep  the 
white  plague  from  the  world  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century;  and  when  he  learns  how  to  reach  up  into  the 
recesses  of  the  subjective  mind  and  use  the  wonderful 
forces  of  healing  that  lie  there  waiting  intelligent  human 
direction,  as  for  untold  ages  the  ether  that  fills  the 
universe  waited  some  mighty  hand  to  make  it  thrill  with 
wireless  messages,  not  ignoring  sane  and  advanced 
medical  science,  but  using  all  these,  supplementing  them 
by  the  use  of  those  mighty  talismanic  spiritual  forces 
that  are  rapidly  becoming  known  as  the  fierce  light  of 
research  sweeps  the  globe,  he  will  bring  forth  a race 
free  from  disease  and  will  keep  it  free.  As  man  masters 
Eugenics,  he  will  master  disease  and  the  race  of  gods 
will  again  revisit  this  earth. 

Is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  by  the  mastery  of 
economics  will  by  and  by  banish  the  pinchings  of  poverty 
and  the  woes  of  want  from  a populous  and  fertile  earth 
as  he  bids  fair  to  banish  disease?  It  is  a sphynx  riddle 
that  man  should  be  so  poor  and  the  masses  should  grow 
poorer  decade  after  decade  in  the  midst  of  abounding 
wealth.  How  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  human 
happiness,  the  wine  of  the  joy  of  life,  may  be  distributed 
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in  some  sort  of  justice  among  those  who  produce  them 
instead  of  being  massed  to  surfeit  in  the  habitations  of 
the  few — does  such  a problem  present  obstacles  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  mastered  when  once  the  intellect 
and  conscience  of  the  race  are  centered  on  it? 

Then  the  questions  pressing  man  as  an  immortal 
being,  the  problems  that  reach  out  on  the  other  side  of 
his  brief  existence  here — will  he  ever  be  able  to  know, 
instead  of  simply  resting  his  hopes  on  faith?  The 
prophets  have  hinted,  the  great  religious  teachers  have 
taught,  the  poets  have  sung  of  a life  beyond  this.  The 
brightest  men  and  women  who  ever  lived  have  hugged 
the  precious  hope  of  immortality  to  their  hearts;  but  to 
know!  The  Society  for  Psychial  Research,  whose  work 
Gladstone  pronounced  by  far  the  most  important  going 
on  in  his  day  in  all  the  world,  is  a company  of  scientists 
banded  together  to  examine  all  evidences  coming  under 
their  observation  that  tend  to  prove  the  persistence  of 
human  beings  beyond  the  change  called  death,  and  they 
are  ready  now  to  announce  that  from  the  midnight 
watch  of  their  Santa  Maria  they  see  clusters  of  winter- 
berries  from  a strange  land;  they  see  lights  flashing  and 
bright  forms  moving  on  distant  shores,  and  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  music  and  the  beautiful  visions  are 
such  proofs  of  a future  life  as  would  appeal  to  practical 
men  in  ordinary  affairs.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  in  an 
article  in  Harper's : “The  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  is  still  substantial, 
but  it  is  wearing  thin  in  places;  and  like  excavators 
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engaged  in  boring  a tunnel  from  opposite  ends,  amid 
the  roar  of  water  and  other  noises,  we  are  beginning  to 
hear  now  and  again  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  our 
comrades  on  the  other  side.” 

FRANK  STEUNENBERG. 

HAT  a picture  of  old  Dutch  stolidness  and 
rugged  strength  rises  out  of  the  past  when 
this  name  is  conned!  The  calm,  blue  eyes, 
the  ruddy  face  that  shone  out  like  the  full 
moon  beaming  from  midnight  clouds,  the  warm  hand- 
clasp, the  hearty  words  of  cheer,  the  massive  body  alive 
in  every  atom,  the  thoughtful  struggle  with  great  prob- 
lems when  immense  issues  trembled  in  the  balance,  the 
calm  after  the  storm  when  the  thunders  were  hushed 
and  the  tempests  had  died  away  in  whispers  while  peace 
sat  enthroned  on  that  broad  brow  and  decision  mighty 
and  immovable  as  the  decree  of  Jove  that  no  opposing 
storm  could  move  or  swerve  took  complete  possession 
and  shaped  his  deed! 

He  was  born  humbly  in  a little  home  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  in  1861,  August  the  eighth.  His  education  so  far 
as  the  schools  educated  him  was  got  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  in  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ames.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  and  worked  at  it  for  a number  of  years  in  Iowa. 
In  1887  he  came  to  Idaho,  locating  in  Caldwell,  where 
he  and  his  brothers  A.  K.  and  C.  B.  established  a 
printing  plant  and  a newspaper.  Frank  seemed  to 
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attract  the  public  eye  and  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  that  adopted  the  state 
constitution  and  he  served  on  several  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  later  elected  joint  representative  for 
Ada  and  Canyon  counties,  and  served  with  usefulness  in 
the  legislature.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  Democrats  and  Populists  and  elected.  He  insti- 
tuted a number  of  practical  reforms  in  state  expenditures 
and  other  matters,  and  in  1898  he  was  re-nominated  for 
the  same  position  by  the  Democrats  and  Silver  Repub- 
licans and  again  elected.  His  administration  in  both 
his  terms  was  characterized  by  simplicity  and  economy. 
He  gave  personal  attention  to  all  the  various  depart- 
ments and  his  management  resulted  in  large  savings  to 
the  state. 

It  was  during  his  second  term  in  1899  that  the 
miners'  riots  occurred  in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  during 
which  the  mill  at  Kellogg  was  blown  up  by  dynamite 
and  he  was  forced  to  use  his  power  as  executive  to 
establish  law  and  order  in  that  section  and  to  punish 
as  far  as  possible  the  guilty.  He  gave  himself  with 
heroic  fortitude  and  wisdom  to  this  gigantic  task,  and 
it  was  his  fidelity  to  duty  in  that  trying  time  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  sad  and  tragical  taking  off  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1905,  by  the  dynamite 
bomb  of  an  assassin  known  in  the  annals  of  crime  as 
Harry  Orchard. 

After  his  second  term  as  governor  he  gave  himself 
to  various  industries,  principally  to  the  sheep  industry, 
and  built  himself  a delightful  home  in  Caldwell  where 
he  lived  with  his  family. 
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On  the  evening  of  December  thirty-first  he  started 
to  enter  the  gate  of  his  home  when  a dynamite  bomb 
exploded  by  his  side  and  he,  fearfully  shattered  and 
bleeding  from  many  wounds,  was  carried  into  his  house 
where  he  expired  in  a short  time,  regaining  conscious- 
ness only  a few  times  and  speaking  but  twice. 

The  entire  state,  the  whole  West,  was  struck  dumb 
as  the  news  of  that  awful  tragedy  spread  far  and  wide. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation.  That  such  a 
man  as  Frank  Steunenberg  should  be  struck  down  by 
the  bomb  of  an  assassin  so  long  after  the  scenes  in 
which  he  was  a participant  and  which  were  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  his  murder  stunned  the  people,  but  after 
the  shock  came  a whirlwind  of  indignation  and  a demand 
that  never  slumbered  that  the  murderers  should  be 
sought  out  and  punished.  The  history  of  the  trial  of 
Harry  Orchard  and  later  of  Haywood,  Moyer  and 
Pettibone  as  representing  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  who  were  charged  with  the  crime  of  using 
Harry  Orchard  as  a tool  to  do  this  deed  of  blood,  is 
familiar  to  everybody.  All  this  zeal  of  the  state  and 
long  drawn  out  trial  in  which  Haywood,  Pettibone  and 
Moyer  were  acquitted  and  Harry  Orchard,  stood  self- 
confessed  as  the  man  who  planted  the  deadly  bomb, 
was  given  a death  sentence,  which  later  was  changed  to 
life  imprisonment,  could  not  bring  back  the  noble  man 
who  was  thus  summarily  hurried  into  eternity,  though  it 
served  to  satisfy  in  part  the  cry  of  the  people  for 
justice. 

Victor  Hugo  says  somewhere  that  to  paint  a battle 
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there  is  required  an  artist  with  chaos  in  his  touch.  To 
properly  characterize  the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking 
off  of  Frank  Steunenberg  calls  for  someone  who  can 
throw  into  his  lines  the  terror  of  tragedies,  the  horror 
of  forms  torn  and  mangled  by  hurtling  pieces  of  iron, 
the  agony  of  crushed  and  broken  hearts,  the  hushed  awe 
of  stunned  people,  and  the  awful  shadow  of  Justice 
hovering  with  black  wings  over  the  path  of  assassins 
courting  shades  infernal  to  hide  them  from  presaging 
wrath  and  doom. 

It  was  no  idle  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Elihu 
Root  who  met  him  in  Washington,  “He  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  country.”  He  had  manliness.  When 
unscrupulous  politicians  sought  to  lay  the  blame  of 
bringing  Federal  troops  into  the  Coeur  d’Alenes  on 
President  McKinley,  Steunenberg  stood  up  like  a man 
and  said  he  alone  was  responsible  for  it.  He  had 
courage.  Himself  a union  labor  man,  when  the  storm 
broke  in  north  Idaho,  he  stood  up  boldly  and  said  law 
and  order  must  be  established  at  all  hazards,  though  he 
knew  that  act  would  make  him  hundreds  of  enemies  of 
those  once  his  friends. 

Frank  Steunenberg  is  the  first  martyr  of  Idaho. 
His  memory  is  treasured  by  its  citizens  and  not  by  them 
only  but  by  the  west  and  by  the  nation.  Through  the 
path  of  blood  he  has  gone  to  an  apotheosis  of  glory. 
Robert  Ingersoll  said  of  Burns:  “Why  is  it  that  Scot- 
land, when  the  roll  of  nations  is  called,  can  stand  up 
and  proudly  answer  ‘Here?’  Because  Robert  Burns  has 
lived.  It  is  Robert  Burns  that  put  Scotland  in  the  first 
rank.” 
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In  the  last  long  roll  of  states,  when  the  name  of 
Idaho  is  reached,  who  of  us  will  not  be  proud  to  answer 
“Here”  because  such  a man  as  Frank  Steunenberg  lived 
and  wrought  and  poured  out  his  great  soul  in  the  “Gem 
of  the  Mountains?”  Is  it  not  such  names  that  give  us 
rank  with  the  immortals? 

THE  PROSTITUTION  OF  GENIUS. 

EGASUS  in  harness  and  grinding  tan-bark 
would  have  caused  a spasm  of  horror  to  run 
up  and  down  the  spinal  columns  of  the  gods 
who  strode  high  Olympus.  It  would  more 
than  likely  have  provoked  a riot  at  Athens.  But  times 
change  and  the  almighty  dollar  is  in  the  saddle.  Were 
Sophocles  still  on  earth  and  writing  immortal  verse  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  some  owner  of  an 
American  yellow  journal  would  no  doubt  offer  him  much 
gold  to  come  over  here  and  write  up,  with  touches  of 
old  Greek  poetry  and  allusions,  the  prize  fight  to  be 
pulled  off  at  Reno  tomorrow. 

And  this  suggests  among  other  things  the  strange 
contrasts  the  events  of  a few  days  may  present  in  our 
glorious  republic. 

Last  Thursday  night  in  the  beautiful  Greek  theatre 
at  Berkeley,  one  of  America's  greatest  actresses,  assisted 
by  a talented  company,  presented  Antigone,  the  classic 
gem  from  the  pen  of  Sophocles,  one  of  those  chaste 
creations  that  will  sparkle  forever  on  the  stretched 
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forefinger  of  all  time.  It  is  a liberal  education  to  see 
such  a play.  It  represents  the  old  struggle  between  the 
church  and  state  that  is  not  over  yet  by  any  means.  It 
types  the  rebellion  of  the  individual  against  the  unjust 
decrees  of  state.  All  the  pent  up  fire  of  centuries  before 
and  since  raging  in  the  breasts  of  lovers  of  liberty  and 
haters  of  tyranny  blazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  tender  but 
heroic  maiden,  Antigone,  when  she  defied  the  law  which 
forbid  burial  rites  to  her  slain  brother  whose  body 
rested  untombed  on  the  moonlit  field  of  carnage. 

‘These  cruel  and  barbarous  laws  came  not  from 
Zeus;  he  did  not  send  them  forth;  they  are  man  made. 
Justice,  dwelling  with  the  gods  below,  never  traced  such 
laws  for  the  sons  of  men.  Your  feeble  edicts  are  not 
strong  enough  to  over-top  the  unwritten  laws  of  God 
that  know  no  change.” 

This  was  her  strong  defense  for  her  act  of  rebellion 
and  her  indictment  of  the  reigning  tyranny. 

Antigone  is  one  of  the  purest  creations  of  the  Greek 
mind.  John  Addington  Symonds  says  her  character  is 
the  most  perfect  in  Greek  poetry. 

She  combined  the  lovely  qualities  of  Ruth  gleaning 
among  the  alien  corn,  of  Aspasia  inspiring  Pericles  to 
create  the  Parthenon  and  Socrates  to  defy  his  judges 
and  discourse  of  immortality  while  the  poisoned  bowj 
was  preparing,  of  Joan  of  Arc  who  fell  a martyr  after 
wringing  for  her  country  victory  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat. 

This  old,  classic  play  was  given  with  its  inspiring 
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Mendelssohn  music  and  its  wealth  of  beautiful  thought 
and  its  impression  not  only  on  California  but  the  west 
was  profound  because  the  press  did  not  allow  its  in- 
fluence to  end  with  Berkeley  but  spread  it  far  and  wide. 

Tomorrow  in  the  little  town  of  Reno,  after  the 
state  of  California  had  spued  it  out  as  a stenchful  thing, 
a negro  and  a white  man  will  bruise  each  other  up  in 
what  is  generally  called  a prize-fight,  which  some 
shallow  people  refer  to  as  a test  of  skill  and  a means  of 
promoting  physical  culture,  but  which  thoughtful  people 
denounce  as  a form  of  brutality  which  a wiser  and 
humaner  public  sentiment  will  banish  from  the  escut- 
cheon of  the  world. 

What  a contrast  to  the  spectacle  of  the  classic  play, 
Antigone,  in  the  Berkeley  theatre  and  the  brutal  scene 
that  will  be  witnessed  at  Reno  tomorrow! 

The  one  represents  refinement,  noble  and  exalted 
pleasure,  the  thrill  of  grand  music,  the  inspiration  of 
pure  and  elevating  sentiment,  it  contributes  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  nation,  while  the  other  administers  only  to 
the  baser  passions  of  men,  serves  no  good  end,  but 
rather  sows  the  dragon  teeth  of  cruelty  and  brutality 
that  will  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  young  men  and 
work  their  deadly  terror  in  after  years,  a mighty  moun- 
tain of  evil  hurled  in  the  great  sea  of  time  whose 
baleful  waves  will  beat  on  farthest  shores  for  aeons. 

But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  this  contrast. 
Sophocles  no  doubt  would  have  rejected  with  scorn  and 
contempt  the  proposition  that  he  prostitute  his  genius 
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by  lending  it  to  picture  the  bloody  combat  for  no  useful 
end  that  will  take  place  tomorrow  at  Reno.  He  might 
beg  on  the  streets  of  Athens;  he  might  wander  old  and 
blind  among  the  shrines  of  his  native  Colonos  without  a 
crumb  or  even  a staff,  but  he  would  starve  and  die,  were 
he  here,  before  he  would  write  a line  to  spread  the  con- 
tagion of  such  a spectacle  as  a prize  fight. 

We  know  that  because,  while  Sophocles  was  paid 
quite  liberally  for  his  dramas,  he  did  not  write  them 
for  gold,  but  rather  for  the  culture  of  Greece  and  the 
world.  No  offer  of  money  could  have  tempted  him  to 
disgrace  his  muse  by  writing  on  unworthy  themes;  no 
offer  of  big  pay  for  reporting  a prize  fight  would  have 
lured  him  from  the  groves  of  Parnassus,  the  purpling 
ivy  or  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  singing  amid 
the  sacred  groves  of  his  native  village. 

No  man  can  do  the  best  that  is  in  him  for  pay.  The 
best  things  that  have  been  written  or  sung  or  pictured 
or  carved  in  marble  were  very  illy  paid  for.  Some  of 
the  purest  notes  ever  sung  came  forth  while  the  heart  of 
the  minstrel  was  breaking.  The  delicate  shadings  and 
marvelous  witchery  of  those  great  paintings  that  hold 
and  awe  enraptured  crowds  and  for  which  today  a 
Morgan  pays  his  millions,  dreamed  out  years  ago  in 
poverty  and  want,  are  those  in  which  the  artist  painted 
his  blood.  He  hungered  for  bread;  the  world  gave  him 
a stone. 

One  of  the  yellow  journals  prints  a whole  page 
telling  about  the  men,  some  of  whom  have  achieved 
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some  eminence  as  writers  of  books,  who  are  in  Reno 
now  and  will  lend  the  might  of  their  pens  to  the  por- 
trayal and  picturing  of  the  brutal  scenes  that  soon  will 
be  enacted.  Their  cuts  are  printed  with  the  fulsome 
notices  that  people  may  know  what  these  men  look  like 
who  will  lend  their  genius  to  such  ignoble  and  demoral- 
izing purposes.  These  men  have  for  the  last  few  days 
been  sending  out  syndicate  dispatches  that  tend  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  people  for  the  meal  of  horrors  to  come 
later  on. 

Now  the  crux  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  inveigh 
especially  against  prize  fighting.  In  the  general  state 
of  the  public  mind  today  that  would  be  useless.  Nor  is 
to  denounce  newspapers  that  will  give  publicity  to  this 
brutal  scene.  The  publication  of  the  details  of  the  fight 
with  all  the  lure  of  pictures  that  we  shall  see  in  all  the 
leading  papers  of  the  country  comes  as  a condition  of 
public  sentiment.  They  publish  these  details  because 
thousands  of  people  want  to  read  them.  A very  large 
number  of  eminently  respectable  people  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  are  like  the  pious  old  lady  who  said  she  did 
not  want  anything  naughty  to  happen  but  when  it  did 
she  wanted  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is  because  this 
clientage  demands  it  that  publishers  of  newspapers  will 
print  the  details  of  the  mill  tomorrow,  not  because  they 
have  any  special  taste  or  appetite  for  the  news  how  two 
men  will  bloody  each  other  with  their  fists  while  a mad 
crowd  will  surge  and  yell  and  applaud. 

But  that  men  who  have  essayed  to  shape  public 
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sentiment  along  the  lines  of  great  reform,  who  know 
how  by  tender  and  beautiful  prose  and  verse  to  reach  the 
profound  of  the  human  heart  and  inspire  it  to  noble  and 
heroic  deeds,  men  who  might  wake  to  ecstacy  the  living 
lyre  and  move  masses  of  their  fellows  as  the  tempest 
stirs  the  sea,  that  such  men  should  prostitute  their 
genius  by  writing  up  a prize  fight  is  not  only  a wonder 
but  to  the  reflecting  it  is  a sorrow.  They  may  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  by  the  glamor  their  brilliant 
periods  may  shed  on  a scene  of  blood  but  the  judicious 
will  grieve  and  their  questionable  act  will  have  brushed 
the  bloom  from  the  rose  of  their  literary  work. 

More  widely:  genius  has  often  been  prostituted  by 
writing  books  that  leave  a bad  moral  taste  in  the  mouth, 
magazine  articles  that  are  of  a questionable  moral  ten- 
dency, screeds  that  tend  to  lower  high  moral  ideas  or 
promote  skepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  virtue  and 
religion  in  its  broad  sense,  poems  that  unduly  exalt  the 
passions  and  stir  the  baser  elements  of  human  nature, 
pictures  that  degrade  instead  of  elevating. 

Lord  Byron  attributed  his  moral  taint  that  dims 
the  luster  of  some  of  the  noblest  lines  that  ever  fell 
from  mortal  pen  to  the  reading  of  a bad  book  written 
by  a genius  of  an  age  that  preceeded  his  own. 

Shelley,  whose  song  for  the  most  part  is  like  the 
skylark’s  pure  and  sweet  and  as  gentle  as  the  murmur 
of  the  brook,  destroyed  his  usefulness  for  the  genera- 
tion that  produced  him  and  marks  its  baleful  havoc 
still,  by  lending  his  genius  to  saying  bitter  things  about 
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sacred  subjects.  His  poem,  “Queen  Mab,”  written  when 
barely  18,  and  containing  his  crude  thoughts  about  Deity 
and  religion,  of  which  poem  he  was  in  after  life  very 
much  ashamed,  and  whose  publication  at  first  was  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  against  his  will,  has  done  incal- 
culable harm. 

When  genius  is  prostituted  to  base  purposes  it 
wastes  as  the  pestilence,  but  when  consecrated  to  truth 
and  beauty  and  righteousness  it  is  the  sun  that  lights 
up  a dark  world  and  brings  forth  in  all  seasons  and 
years  the  full  harvest  of  great  deeds,  that  like  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations. 

GEORGE  ANDREW  AXLINE. 

OME  years  ago  the  pages  of  “Tom  Brown  of 
Rugby”  delighted  me  very  much.  I was  es- 
pecially struck  with  the  picture  there 
presented  of  Arnold,  the  master  of  the  Rugby 
school.  He  was  so  kindly  wise,  had  such  a deep  insight 
into  boy  nature,  knew  so  well  how  to  touch  the  springs 
that  move  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  was  withal  so 
healthy  and  human  that  I instinctively  loved  him  as  did 
all  his  pupils.  No  wonder  that  Tom,  years  afterwards, 
after  the  master  had  passed  over  to  his  home  among 
the  immortals,  lingered  long  above  the  grave  that 
marked  his  last  resting  place  and  shed  tears  on  the  white 
marble  of  his  tomb.  It  did  him  honor  and  was  a noble 
tribute  to  a genius  in  education. 
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Somehow  when  I meet  George  Axline  and  see  him 
moving  like  an  inspiration  among  his  pupils,  beloved  of 
all,  I think  of  the  old  master  of  Rugby.  He  is  a natural 
teacher  and  a master  hand  at  organization.  When  he 
came  to  the  Idaho  State  Normal  school  at  Albion  it  was 
a small  and  comparatively  unimportant  institution,  and 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  he  has  given  it  a name  that 
is  known  favorably  over  the  entire  west.  He  knows  how 
to  teach  and  he  knows  how  to  teach  how  to  teach.  He 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  gathering  choice  spirits  about 
him  in  his  normal  work  and  inspiring  them  with  the 
contagion  of  his  deathless  courage  and  hope  and  faith. 
He  works  mightily  through  his  assistants.  He  inspires 
his  pupils.  He  governs  but  it  is  not  by  the  mailed  hand ; 
rather  by  the  gentle  ministry  of  a warm  sympathetic 
heart  and  a wise  mastery  of  the  secret  springs  that 
move  human  hearts  and  minds.  He  is  yet  a young  man, 
only  40,  but  he  has  attained  a tame  here  in  the  west  as 
a superintendent  of  normal  schools  and  a teacher  that 
any  man  need  be  proud  of. 

An  Iowan  by  birth,  moving  with  his  parents  to 
Iuka,  Kansas,  in  1887,  he  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  and  entered  Pearsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in 
1886  and  graduating  in  1892,  he  became  a baseball  en- 
thusiast and  pitched  for  the  team  of  his  alma  mater  for 
two  years.  He  represented  his  college  in  the  state  ora- 
torical contest  in  1892,  began  teaching  the  same  year, 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  Among  the  places  to 
which  he  has  given  his  professional  services  are  Cawker, 
Kansas,  Kerwin,  same  state,  Humeston,  Iowa,  Corning 
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City,  Iowa,  and  Albion,  Idaho,  where  he  is  president  of 
the  Idaho  State  Normal  school. 

In  1898  he  married  Mabel  R.  Rea,  of  Holstein,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Axline  is  a woman  of  fine  culture,  a splendid  elocu- 
tionist, a most  amiable  and  intelligent  lady. 

Three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  Majorie, 
eight  years  old,  Rea,  four  and  Katherine,  one. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war  Prof.  Axline 
spent  three  months  with  the  50th  Iowa  Volunteers.  He 
was  president  of  the  Idaho  State  Teachers’  Association 
in  1906,  of  the  Inland  Empire  Teachers’  Association  in 
1908  and  has  conducted  summer  normal  schools  and 
joint  teachers’  associations  for  several  years  in  different 
counties  in  Idaho. 

Prof.  Axline’s  father  was  a prominent  educator  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  during  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies, 
having  charge  of  the  academy  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and 
of  the  Southwestern  Iowa  College  and  Normal  Institute 
at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  He  was  also  county  superintendent 
of  Pratt  and  Barber  counties,  Kansas.  He  was  a Pres- 
byterian minister  and  veteran  of  the  civil  war. 

HARVEY  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

HEN  the  news  flashed  across  the  continent 
last  night  that  Harvey  Winfield  Scott,  chief 
editor  of  the  Oregonian , had  fallen  on  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  and  sincere  grief  far  outside  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends  and  relatives,  It  i$  as  if  one  of 
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our  tall  western  pines  that  has  grown  for  a century  and 
whose  roots  grappled  deep  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
had  been  felled  by  the  thunderbolt  and  the  storm;  it 
leaves  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

A native  of  Illinois,  having  been  born  in  that  state 
near  the  city  of  Peoria  in  1838,  he  came  to  the  coast 
in  early  days  and  became  identified  with  the  state  of 
Oregon.  His  youth  was  spent  as  a laborer  on  his 
father’s  farm  except  a part  of  two  years  which  he  spent 
in  a campaign  against  warring  Indians.  It  was  by  his 
contact  with  outdoor  life  and  by  taking  hard  knocks 
that  he  developed  a rare  physical  strength  that  carried 
him  through  long  years  of  active  toil. 

He  early  turned  his  attention  towards  journalism 
and  became  connected  with  the  Oregonian  in  1867,  re- 
maining with  that  paper  until  1873,  when  he  took  an 
official  position  as  collector  of  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  a position  he  occupied  until  he  was  removed 
because  he  refused  to  pay  a large  assessment  levied  by 
a local  newspaper  owned  by  a prominent  politician.  He 
then  became  associated  with  Henry  Pittock,  owner  of 
the  Oregonian , as  partner  and  this  association  continued 
until  he  was  called  over  to  join  the  great  majority. 

Harvey  Scott  was  identified  in  an  important  sense 
not  only  with  the  development  of  Oregon  but  of  the  en- 
tire northwest.  Under  his  able  editorial  direction  the 
Oregonian  rapidly  grew  to  a commanding  position  and 
his  facile  and  able  pen  aided  materially  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  this  vast  northwest  empire.  To  him  more 
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than  any  other  journalist  of  the  west  a large  part  of 
the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  is  due.  He  called  attention  editorially  to 
the  great  opportunities  afforded  by  the  great  northwest 
and  his  words  of  fire  blazed  across  the  continent  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thousands  who  have  since  made 
homes  in  what  was  once  a vast  wilderness. 

Mr.  Scott  had  a high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  journal- 
ism. In  1888  he  was  pushed  by  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  in  Oregon  for  the  position  of  United  States 
senator  from  that  state,  and  he  could  easily  have  been 
elected,  but  he  came  out  in  an  editorial  in  which,  while 
he  thanked  his  friends  for  their  well-meant  efforts,  he 
made  the  statement  that  he  could  not  afford  to  step 
down  into  the  United  States  senate!  In  his  view  the 
position  of  editor  of  such  a paper  as  the  Oregonian 
then  was  a position  more  influential  and  one  more  to  be 
desired  than  that  of  United  States  senator. 

Mr.  Scott  was  the  most  influential  factor  in  bringing 
the  Oregonian  up  from  a small  and  obscure  newspaper 
to  its  present  comanding  position  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  the  United  States.  This  paper 
mounted  to  prominence  and  keeps  it  not  only  on  account 
of  its  splendid  news  service  that  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  its  patronizing  territory  but  at  least  as  much 
on  account  of  his  able  editorials.  As  an  editorial  writer 
Mr.  Scott  ranked  with  the  giants  of  the  old  school  of 
journalism,  Greeley,  Dana,  Prentis  and  with  such  men 
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as  Gady  and  Watterson.  He  was  not  a poetical  writer, 
not  a master  of  beautiful  periods  like  C.  C.  Goodwin. 
He  was  more  of  the  prosaic  order,  but  he  hugged  his 
facts  and  gave  utterance  to  his  opinions,  if  not  in  classic 
phrase,  in  language  that  could  be  easily  understood  in 
massive,  incisive  Anglo-Saxon.  His  words,  like  those  of 
Martin  Luther,  were  often  battle-words.  He  was  terrible 
in  denunciation  and  his  blows  fell  like  sledge-hammers. 
He  was  no  sweet-voiced  Nestor  from  whose  tongue  and 
pen  flowed  language  sweeter  than  honey;  he  was  more 
like  an  Ajax  wielding  the  battle-axe  of  thundering  sen- 
tences that  smote  and  gleamed  and  rang  afar,  carrying 
terror  to  evil  doers  and  consternation  to  the  enemies  of 
right  and  truth. 

He  was  one  of  those  rugged  natures  that  are  typical 
of  the  west.  He  was  no  man  of  leisure;  he  often  said 
that  leisure  and  himself  had  parted  company  years  ago. 
He  dressed  plainly,  ate  plain  food,  thought  high  and 
noble  thoughts.  He  spent  no  hours  before  the  amorous 
looking  glass  nor  dallied  in  a lady’s  chamber  to  the 
lascivious  pleasing  of  the  lute;  he  was  a soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  common  good  and  was  always  found  in  the 
smoke  and  grime  of  battle. 

What  Thomas  Carlyle  said  of  Martin  Luther  may 
be  quoted  as  having  a special  application  to  Harvey 
Winfield  Scott: 

He  was  great,  not  as  a hewn  obelisk  but  as  a 
granite  mountain;  not  setting  up  to  be  great  at  all; 
there  for  quite  another  purpose  than  being  great.  Ah, 
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yes,  insubduable  granite  piercing  far  and  wide  into  the 
heavens,  yet  in  the  clefts  of  it  beautiful  valleys  with 
flowers." 


JOHN  HAILEY. 


NCLE  JOHN  HAILEY  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  in  Idaho.  He  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1835,  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Missouri  when  quite  young,  but  he  has 
outgrown  that  long  ago!  In  1853  he  left  Missouri  and 
drove  a five-yoke  ox-team  across  the  plains  for  James 
Taton  to  Salem,  Oregon,  then  a mere  village.  When 
the  southern  Oregon  Indian  hostilities  broke  out,  he 
enlisted  to  help  quell  the  disturbance  and  in  that  war  he 
did  such  noble  service  as  to  give  him  a reputation  equal 
to  Kit  Carson,  only  Uncle  John  is  so  modest  that  he  is 
loath  to  put  much  stress  on  that  feature  of  his  career. 
Suffice  to  say  he  enlisted  as  a private  and  came  out  a 
first  lieutenant  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  su- 
perior officers. 

In  1856  he  married  Miss  Louisa  M.  Griffen  near 
Jacksonville,  Oregon.  He  has  cherished  for  her  during 
all  his  married  years  the  most  loving  and  self-denying 
affection.  She  has  been  and  is  still  the  crowned  and 
honored  queen  of  his  home  and  her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed.  Among  the  pioneer  women  of  Idaho 
Mrs.  Hailey  is  loved  and  esteemed  for  her  gentleness, 
courtesy,  kindness  and  motherliness.  She  is  a model 
wife  and  mother.  For  her  that  is  paradise  enow! 
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He  farmed  in  that  section  of  Oregon  until  he  came 
to  Idaho  in  the  spring  of  1862.  At  that  time  he  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  known  as  north  Idaho.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  he  came  to  Boise  Basin.  He  has  lived 
in  Idaho  ever  since.  In  the  early  days  he  ran  a pack- 
train  between  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia 
river  and  Boise  Basin.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  stage 
business  over  the  same  route  and  still  later  on  the 
Overland  and  other  routes  for  a number  of  years.  He 
has  ranched  some  and  raised  stock.  He  has  been  in 
the  butcher  business.  Since  1887  he  has  had  his  home 
on  Wood  river  where  he  owns  a fine  ranch.  He  was 
twice  elected  commissioner  of  his  county;  he  served 
two  terms  in  the  territorial  congress,  the  43rd,  from 
March  4,  1873  to  March  4,  1875,  and  in  the  49th  from 
1885  to  1887;  he  was  president  by  unanimous  choice 
of  the  territorial  legislature. 

Uncle  John  has  laid  fashioning  hand  not  only  on 
Idaho  but  the  entire  west.  He  has  made  large  sums  of 
money,  but  his  heart  was  always  so  large  that  he  kept 
only  a very  little  of  it.  Everybody  speaks  of  him  as 
“Honest  John  Hailey.”  In  his  large  and  varied  public 
life  he  always  served  the  people  faithfully  and  honestly. 
Nothing  stuck  to  his  hands.  None  who  know  him  think 
of  him  otherwise  than  as  an  honorable,  upright  man 
who  leaves  a heritage  of  noble,  self-sacrificing  deeds  to 
the  people  of  Idaho. 

Homer  tells  of  old  Priam,  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 
sitting  on  the  walls  of  Troy  and  watching  the  contest- 
ants in  the  field  below,  Achilles  and  Hector,  Atrides, 
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Menelaus,  Odysseus,  Ajax,  the  great,  and  brave  Idom- 
eneus;  Uncle  John  as  old  Priam  still  holds  his  place  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  of  life. 

He  is  the  librarian  of  the  Idaho  Historical  Society 
and  he  has  gathered  about  him  the  things  that  tell 
mutely  the  tragic  and  gay,  the  serious  and  facetious 
phases  of  early  pioneer  life.  They  are  his  jewels  and 
he  takes  delight  in  telling  with  kindling  ardor  of  an 
appreciative  old  age  the  varied  story  of  early  days. 

Uncle  John  has  written  a book — the  History  of 
Idaho.  Not  a literary  man,  not  a fluent  writer  or  maker 
of  phrases,  still  he  has  produced  a wonderfully  concise 
and  clear  history  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
state  in  which  he  himself  was  so  prominent  an  actor 
and  yet  with  such  modesty  withal  that  his  name  occurs 
only  a few  times  in  the  entire  book,  and  so  non-partisan 
that  one  has  to  search  carefully  to  find  out  what  party 
he  belonged  to  amid  all  these  stirring  scenes. 

Looking  into  his  sunny  face,  noting  the  aureole  of 
silver  hair  that  is  to  him  a crown  of  glory  because  it  is 
found  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  honor,  we  think  of 
good  old  Walt  Whitman  sitting  in  the  twilight  and 
waiting  for  the  dawn!  One  of  our  keenest  modern 
poets  said:  “When  I am  dead,  lay  a sword  on  my 

coffin,  for  I was  a soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation 
of  humanity.,,  Uncle  John’s  “history”  is  a bit  of  his 
own  soul  done  into  good,  terse  English,  and  when  he 
dies  a copy  of  it  should  lay  side  by  side  with  a sword 
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on  his  coffin,  for  he  has  been  a hero  in  the  battle  of 
civilization  here  in  the  west. 

(This  sketch  is  placed  in  Syringa  Blossoms  in 
honor  of  John  Hailey  by  courtesy  of  Major  Fred  R. 
Reed,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  past  and  present 
friendship) . 

/ 


FATHER’S  CHUM. 

(By  his  son , Daniel  D . Flenner.) 


Father’s  chum  will  always  be 
Father’s  constant  company; 

’Spect  he’ll  always  have  him  fer 
Father’s  chum  is  Lit’ature. 

Father’s  chum’s  of  ripe  old  age, 
Pencil-marks  most  every  page 

With  underlines,  a-showin’  where 
Writer  makes  a strong  point  there. 

Studies  all  the  time  at  home 
“World  Language,” — er  “Riley  Po’m;” 

Dabblin’  ’tween  times,  more  er  less 

With  that  great  game  known  as  “Chess.” 

Dollars  aint  what  he’s  rich  in 

But  rich  in  brains — an’  darn  my  skin 

Reckon  I can  say,  I ’low, 

Money  can’t  buy  brains  nohow. 

And  all  he  wants,  as  I concede 
Is  jest  a place  where  he  can  read; 

Is  jest  a place  where  he  can  set 
And  read  till  eyes  air  wringin’  wet. 

And  read,  and  read  till  eyes  get  dim 
(Then  we’ll  read  out  loud  fer  him;) 

And  read — and  read  until — well,  hum— 
Lit’ature  is  Father’s  chum. 


